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E worked hard to get that service sizzling. 

And it’s winning him games. Interna- 

tional works just as hard to give you 
the service you need to help you win in your 
market. 

International’s highly skilled scientists and 
technicians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ever ready to help you with your problems. In 
its central laboratory International has a pilot 
bake shop that is a perfect replica of a commercial 
bakery. Here International can study any dif- 
ficulties that you have in your own production, 
help you to a solution. 

’ "This is all part of International’s service, 
designed to assure you “‘the best loaf in your 
market.”’ 
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Skilled hands are employed to best advantage when you use 
Pillsbury's Sweet Dough Mixes. Why tie up that talent with tedious 
scaling and blending? Reserve it for finishing and other operations 
that require an expert touch! 


Time-saving, labor-saving Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mixes give you a 
head start toward bigger profits. They assure Teceddable, controlled 
quality. They eliminate expensive mixing errors, reduce inventories, 
simplify cost records, Now, the master can live up to his name, 
and put in his time where it really counts! 

There’s a Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mix for any production method 
and for every purpose, from the plainest of sweet goods to the richest 
and fanciest. Order from your jobber, or your Pillsbury representative. 


. Pillsbury’s 3 ¥ 
SWEET DOUGH MIXES $ owed Cree 


For ne gd gr * ROLLEX For Sponge joey SWEET DOH BASE 


Doughs PEERLESS SWEET DOH BASE 


Developed from successful bakery formulas 


REDI-RAISE Doughs 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-American Countries. Add $3 a Year for Postage to Other Countries. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 
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SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bakery Patent 


MILL CAPACITY —— 10,000 CWTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 3,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO . ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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ONE OF 
OUR LARGEST CUSTOMERS 
RECENTLY TOLD US: 





“We have never succeeded 
in writing contract 
clauses giving us as 
complete protection as does 
the integrity and ability | 
of the company 


from whom we purchase.” 


We will keep trying to make 
customers feel that way. 








BOWS veces sce 


Baltimore © Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston 
East Pepperell « Indianapoiis * Jacksonville, Fla. » Kansas City » Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis « Minneapolis 
Mobile « New Orleans » New York City * Norfolk « Okichoma City « Omaha « Peoria * Phoenix « Pittsburgh 
St, Louis * Salina « Salt Lake City « San Francisco + Seattle + Vancouver, Wash. « Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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The fame of KELLY’S FAMOUS flour has been well earned 
and well deserved. For this celebrated brand has a long record 


of many years of outstanding quality. And that record is reflected 
in the good baking of KELLY’S FAMOUS today. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Chase 
Topmill 
Burlap Bags 


ee eed he 


VALUE 


___\ lets bring this 
into ToCus ...ON your 


products... 


Chase 
Lilipack 
Paper Bags 


Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bags 











Chase Specialties: 
Moiling Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 





| foney<: in terms of Chase Bags, means that your 

products are packed in containers that are backed 
by more than a century of improvement. Result: you 
get GOOD LOOKS, POSITIVE PROTECTION, DEPEND- 
ABILITY! 

é Furthermore, you also get a container designed 
to your specific needs. 

Your Chase Salesman will be glad to give com- 
plete details. He is a packaging expert who 
knows his business . . . and who knows how to 
best apply it to Your Business. 

> Check on this important subject—your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


lined 
oc Jae 


Com- 
bined Bags 


A S E Ba A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO + DENVER © DETROIT * MEMPHIS * BUFFALO © ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK »* CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. © PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS * ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE,N.C. * HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © HUTCHINSON, KAN, ¢ CROSSETT, ARK. 
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‘Ring of Protection 


GOOD 


BAKING 











ES, theré is a ring of protection around the quality of 

IMPERIAL and VELVET flours .. . a scientific pro- 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete 
laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not 
conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is 
guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. 


ALNUT CREEK muuinc 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
2uality Millers for More Than 70 Years THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 
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SCC Gets Blame for Storage Crisis 
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Quartermaster Corps 


Buys 3 Million Lb. 
Hard Wheat Flour 


' CHICAGO — The Quartermaster 
_ Corps purchasing office announced 
June 1 the following awards for the 
purchase of 3,400,000 Ib. of wheat 
flour: 


Enriched hard wheat flour—160,000 
Ib. at 5.1¢ Ib., Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, f.o.b. Naval 
Supply Depot, Newport, R.I.; 80,000 
Ib. at 5.09¢ Ib. Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, f.o.b. Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard; 480,000 Ib. 
at 5.08¢ Ib., Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, f.o.b. Naval Supply 
Center, Norfolk, Va.; 480,000 Ib. 
at 4.99¢ lb., f.o.b. Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland, Cal., and 160,000 
Ib. at 4.87¢ lb., f.0.b. Naval Supply 
Depot, San Pedro, Cal., Central Mill- 
ing Co., Logan, Utah; 2,040,000 Ib. at 
5.04¢ Ib., f.0.b. Naval Supply Center, 
Oakland, Cal., to General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


————"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST NEW CROP WHEAT 
HARVESTED IN KANSAS 


WELLINGTON, ~KANSAS — Har- 
vesting of the first new crop wheat 
in Kansas took place June 6 in Sum- 
ner County just north of the Ofla- 
homa border. The county is usually 
the first spot in Kansas where the 


new harvest of winter wheat varie- 
ties begins. Five acres near Cald- 
well, Kansas, were the first to be 
combined in the state, and the yield 
averaged 37 bu., an acre. The wheat 
tested 59 Ib. to the bushel and mois- 
ture was 11.5%. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED STORE OPENS 

MIRANDA, CAL. — Charles F. 
Watson has opened a new feed 
store here. 





TERMINALS PLUGGED WITH 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED WHEAT 


Southwestern Delegation Protests to Washington; CCC 
Delay May Be Chief Factor in Driving Prices 
Below Government Loan Rate 





Millers to Meet with Government 


Officials on Wheat Pact Subsidy 


Representatives of the flour milling 
industry are scheduled to meet with 
government officials June 10 to dis- 
cuss the subsidy program being 
worked out in connection with US. 
participation in the proposed Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

The agricultural committee of the 
Millers National Federation will meet 
June 9 in Chicago to review the pro- 
posal and choose a special committee 
to participate in the talks in Wash- 
ington the following day. Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the MNF, 
and government officials already have 
held informal discussions on the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Fakler expressed the prefer- 
ence of the millers for a flat subsidy 
declaration for a definite period of 
time, which would give mills an op- 
portunity to book business in that 
period. However; grain exporters do 


not favor this type of a subsidy an- 
nouncement. They would prefer, their 
spokesmen have pointed out in talks 
with government officials, to bid to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. for a 
subsidy against proposed shipments 
of wheat and thus conceal the rate of 
subsidy from importers and competi- 
tive exporting nations. 

Meanwhile, the wheat pact proposal 
moved out of committee and awaits 
ratification by the Senate, where 
some doubt has been expressed that 
the measure can be acted upon before 
the June 30 deadline. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED FIRM SOLD 

STROUD, OKLA.—A feed store in 
Stroud, Okla., operated by Rex 
Stone has been sold to Alta E. West, 
formerly of the Farmers Exchange, 
Perry, Okla. The establishment now 
is known as the West Feed Store. 





House Agriculture Group Frowns 
on “Trial Ran’’ for Brannan’s Plan 


WASHINGTON—The Brannan pro- 
gram for agriculture and the urban 
consumer will not be sponsored by 
the House Agriculture Committee for 
this session, according to the impres- 
sion obtained this week when Charles 
F, Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
appeared before that group to advo- 
cate a trial run of his production 
payment principle for certain com- 
modities. 

The agriculture boss who is spon- 
soring the cheap food-high farm price 
policy came before the committee to 
ask authority to use production pay- 
ments during this year on hogs, which 
he fears will drop below the price 


support level. He estimated that it 
will be necessary to involve at least 
a quarter of a billion dollars of 
Commodity Credit Corp. funds this 
year to buy live hogs and process 
and store the end pork products if 
hog prices find the level he antici- 
pates. He admitted that he was not 
certain that storage space would be 
available for the billion pounds of 
live hogs which he believed might 
come under price support procure- 
ment. 

He said that if the price of the live 
animal dropped 15% under the price 
support level and he used produc- 
tion payments as the price support 





International Wheat Agreement 
Approved by Senate Committee 


WASHINGTON—By a 10-to-0 vote 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last week approved the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement and sent 
it on the way to the Senate for rati- 
fication. 


According to Sen. Tom Connally 
(D., Texas), committee chairman, the 
agreement will not be acted upon 
until after the Senate completes its 
debate on the Taft-Hartley Act re- 
peal proposal but he asserted that if 
Opportunity permitted during that 


debate he would ask for action. To 
be effective it must be ratified by 
the Senate not later than June 30, 
1949. Debate on the labor bill may 
take as long as three weeks, casting 
some doubt on the possibility of fa- 
vorable Sénate action, which re- 
quires a two third vote to ratify the 
pact. 

Senate opposition does not appear 
to have any strong focal point other 
than the intention of Sen. 
William E. Jenner (R., Ind.) to op- 
pose ratification. 


instrument that it would cost the 
federal government the same quarter 
billion dollars. 

The generous feature of the Bran- 
nan farm plan is that the farmer will 
receive the income support standard 
—or 100% of the recent high level 
of farm income while the consumer 
will obtain the advantage of cheap 
food as the agricultural product is 
permitted to seek its price level in 
the market place. Production pay- 
ments would be made to the pro- 
ducer on the difference between the 
income support standard and the na- 
tional average price received for the 
commodity. 

Other farm commodities which 
Secretary Brannan urged for the 
production payment treatment this 
year as a test of the efficiency of his 
ideas over present methods were eggs 
and wool. He also urged that pota- 
toes be price supported through pro- 
duction payments next year. 

The committee, through its chair- 
man, Rep. Stephen Pace (D., Ga.), 
stated that any action it took in re- 
gard to the secretary’s request would 
not necessarily commit it to the 
Brannan program. The House Agri- 
culture Committee is violently op- 
posed to the enactment of the Aiken 
act on Jan. 1, 1950, and now finds it- 
self confronted with the Brannan 
proposal which merely would move 
up the effective date of the Aiken 
act to some earlier date this year, 
but at higher price support stand- 
ards than those of the Aiken law. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Failure of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to move its 
wheat acquired under loan. defaults 
out of the major southwestern ter- 
minals was the subject of a protest 
meeting June 6 between represen- 
tatives of the southwestern wheat 
region and that section’s congres- 
sional delegation. 

Walter R. Scott, executive vice 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, pointed out to members 
of Congress that the CCC delay in 
clearing the southwestern terminals 
would be the chief factor in forcing 
wheat producers to dispose of the 
1949 crop at prices less than the 
government loan rate. 

It was pointed out that the large 
terminals, such as Kansas City regu- 
larly provided the safety*valve for 
the marketing pressure that built 
up with the transition from old to 
new crop receipts. That pressure has 
been abnormally high, due to the 
bumper wheat crop, particularly so 
since Kansas City elevators are al- 
most plugged with stocks of old crop 
wheat which belongs to CCC. 

Gov. Frank Carlson has previously 
called the attention of CCC officials 
to the scarcity of storage space for 
new crop grain. 

During the protest meeting, Charles 
F.. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
said “no” again to the suggestion 
for moving CCC-owned wheat to the 
available storage elevators in the 
East. ' 

“We heard the same talk last 
year,” Mr. Brannan said, “and I don’t 
know any better way to lose grain 
cars from the producing areas than 
to send them all the way to the At- 
lantic Coast.” 

Carrying the plea once more to the 
agriculture secretary, who has the 
final say-so on all CCC actions were 
Senators Reed and Schoeppel of Kan- 
sas, Johnson of Colorado, Donnell 
and Kem of Missouri, and Butler of 
Nebraska. Representatives Hope, 
Scrivner, Cole, Smith, Rees and Mey- 
er, all of Kansas, were also present. 

Sen. Reed read letters from Kan- 
sas millers which predicted that the 
price of wheat would drop sharply, 
due to the shortage of storage space 
and that the wheat would be subject 
to much damage. 

Mr. Scott said that Mr. Brannan 
is unfair in comparing the present 
situation with that of a year ago. 
He told the meeting that the Kansas 
City elevators now have 30 million 
bushels of old crop wheat belonging 
to the government, while a year ago 
there were only 8 million bushels 
in elevators there at the time the 
new crop started moving. 

As matters now stand, new crop 
wheat cannot be shipped into the 
major terminals unless it is for sale 

(continued on page 77) % 
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CCC Gets Authority to Own Storage 





CONGRESS ACCEPTS REVISED - 
VERSION OF CHARTER CHANGE 


Signature of President Certain; Senate Approves New 
Conference Committee Report Providing 
Senate Acceptance of CCC Directors 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. charter amendment giv- 
ing that agency the authority to ac- 
quire feal property, such as grain 
storage facilities, has been approved 
by Congress and is headed for cer- 
tain signature by the President. 

The Senate, which turned down 
the first conference committee report 
last week, accepted a second confer- 
ence report which includes provi- 
sion for the appointment of CCC di- 
rectors by the President subject to 
Senate approval. This provision had 
been in the original Senate measure 
but at first had been eliminated by 
the conferees. 

Approval of the charter amend- 
ment ends a struggle that started 
in the last session of the 80th Con- 
gress. The issues were injected into 
the 1948 presidential campaign, with 
—according to some observers—tell- 
ing effectefor the administration. 

This new authority given the CCC 
now puts on trial the repeated asser- 
tions of the government advocates 
that it did not intend to use this 
authority to enter into competition 
with existing private trade facilities 
in the grain storage field. 


Deficit an Issue 


The delay in approving the char- 
ter amendments in the Democratic- 
dominated Congress centered around 
criticism of the operations of CCC 
by Sen. John J. Williams (R., Del.), 
who revealed a report of the general 
accounting office which reported a 
$366 million deficit in CCC accounts 
for the years 1943-45. 

Because of this large discrepancy 
the Delaware senator demanded that 
the board of directors of CCC be 
appointed by the President subject 
to approval by the Senate. When 
the House passed the charter amend- 
ment it made the CCC directorate 
the objects of appointment by the 
secretary of agriculture. The Senate 
refused to accept this provision and 
rejected the conference committee 
report approving the House version. 
A new conference committee met 
and accepted the Senate provision 
requiring that the CCC board of di- 
rectors be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, subject to Senate approval 
The amendment as passed also pro- 
vides for a five-man advisory com- 
mittee which will be appointed and 
serve at.the wish of the President. 

According to reliable information 
obtained from U.S. Department of 
Agriculture circles, CCC grain stor- 
age expansion plans for this year 
will be focused on farm storage and 
some trackside facilities. Prior to 
the approval of the amending CCC 
legislation Charles F. Brannan, sec- 
retary of agriculture, disclosed that 
he was also considering the use of 
tied-up maritime commission vessels 
to store wheat. Among the plans un- 

der discussion is that of the use of 
, approximately 60 cargo vessels in the 


Hudson River. 

This proposal, which is believed 
to have originated in grain trade cir- 
cles, is still under study, -but the 
secretary's reluctance to give it .en- 
thusiastic support is attributed to a 
desire to conceal from Congress that 
storage opportunities exist without 
the expansion of interior permanent 
storage. 

Now that CCC has regained its 
authority to acquire permanent grain 
storage facilities its public state- 
ments that it will not enter into 
competition with existing private 
trade facilities are to be tested. Sen. 





Williams has exposed a bulletin in 
which USDA has asserted that it 
would be impractical to expand exist- 
ing private trade facilities. This bul- 
letin was repudiated by Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson (D., N.M.), who de- 
clared that the bulletin was distrib- 
uted purely .as a trial balloon 
and has since been repudiated 
by Secretary Brannan. Since it 
is virtually impossible to build new 
permanent storage for wheat from 
this year’s crop it is likely that the 
test of the government’s good faith 
will be postponed until another crop. 

The largest storage problem is that 
of corn which will be held close to 
the farm level. Aggressive efforts to 
build up farm storage are to be ex- 
pected, trade observers believe. 

A prominent grain trade leader 
here restated the industry case 
against the storage ownership pro- 
vision voted to CCC. If the govern- 
ment does not intend to enter into 
competition with the existing pri- 
vate trade, why is it necessary to 
give them such broad power, he asked. 

Republican senators who support- 


JOHN DOS PASSOS WRITES 
REPORT ON GMI 


General Mills, Inc., has retained 
John Dos Passos, famous author, to 
write an “objective and human” re- 
port on the company and the people 
who work for it. The article is de- 
signed primarily for employee and 
stockholder distribution, but may at 
some time be published nationally. 
The assignment will be similar to 
dnes done previously by the writer 
for national magazines, and will be 
based on interviews with all branches 
of company personnel which Mr. 
Dos Passos, one of the outstanding 
novelists developed out of World 
War I, gathered in past months. 





ed the administration position, in- 
cluding Sen. Edward Thye of Minne- 
sota, Milton Young of North Dakota 
and George Aiken of Vermont, re- 
fused to show alarm over the danger 
in this grant of power to the govern- 
ment and voted consistently with the 
administration on, the grain storage 
facility ownership issue. 





Curbs on 


WASHINGTON — If the present 
favorable conditions for a large 1949 
wheat crop continue the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture may be re- 
quired by law to proclaim acreage 
allotments and possibly marketing 
quotas for the 1950 crop, Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
said last week. 

A final decision cannot be made 
until after the June crop report is 
available, but the time is fast ap- 
proaching when farmers and the 
USDA must make plans for wheat 
production for the coming year, Mr. 
Brannan declared. 

Mr. 
tinued: 

“I have asked the state Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
committees and county agricultural 
conservation committees to gather 
from farmers the crop acreage and 
production information which will be 
needed if farm dacreage allotments 
are required and marketing quotas 
are proclaimed. If quotas are pro- 
claimed, approval of at least two 
thirds of the growers voting in a ref- 
erendum would be required to put 
them into effect. 

“The total wheat supply for the 
1949-50 marketing year, which starts 
July 1, is at present expected to be 
in excess of 1.6 billion bushéls. Such 
a supply might be 30 to 60 million 
bushels above the level at which a 
proclamation for marketing quotas 
would be required ‘by law. 

“The estimate of a total supply 
greater than 1.6 billion bushels July 
1 is based on an expected carry-over 
of about 300 million bushels and an 
assumed 1949 wheat crop of more 
than 1.3 billion bushels. Estimates 
for the winter wheat crop alone 
amount to more than a billion bush- 
els. Total supplies minus domestic 
requirements and probable exports 
would leave an indicated carry-over 
July 1, 1950, of more than 460 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. 

“Even if marketing quotas are not 
put into effect for the 1950 wheat 
crop, it is likely that we shall have 


Brannan’s statement  con- 


Wheat Seen in 1950 


to use wheat acreage allotments as 
a practical means of carrying out 
price support programs. Based on 
data presently available, our best 
estimates as to carry-over, normal 
domestic consumption, exports, and 
a required reserve, indicate the need 
for a national acreage allotment 
which would yield a 1950 wheat crop 
of about a billion bushels. A com- 
parison with the 1949 crop, now indi- 
cated at more than 1.3 billion bush- 
els, points up the almost unavoidable 
conclusion that it will be necessary 
to bring about a substantial reduc- 
tion in the wheat acreage planted 


for harvest in ‘1950. ‘ 

“Even a reduction in wheat pro- 
duction to a billion bushels annually 
would leave a wide margin for ex- 
poft, and we can scarcely hope to 
maintain exports large enough to ab- 
sorb this margin in the years to 


‘come without the export quota of 


168 million bushels assigned to U.S. 
farmers under the International 
Wheat Agreement, now before the 
Senate for ratification. Without the 
International Wheat Agreement we 
would be likely to face the necessity 
of a much more hasty reduction in 
wheat acreage.” 





Deane W. Malott Featured 
Speaker at Wheat Field Day 


KANSAS CITY—Deane W. Malott, 
chancellor of the University of Kan- 
sas, will be the featured speaker at 
the 6th annual Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. Field Day, June 
17, on the Paul Uhlmann farm near 
Overland Park, Kansas. 

Mr. Malott, currently a member 
of the board of directors of General 
Mills, Inc., will address an expected 
crowd of more than 1,500 bakers, 
millers, agricultural specialists, and 
farmers at the annual event. Mr. 
Malott is a widely known speaker 
and is well qualified to discuss prob- 
lems of the milling and baking trades 
because of his associations with the 
General Mills corporation. 

Chancellor -Malott will occupy top 
billing on the program for the Field 
Day. Other program features will in- 
clude demonstrations and discussions 
of wheat variety and fertility. plots, 
demonstrations of portable seed 
cleaning and treating machines and a 
number of other related events. 

The top men in the baking and 
milling fields are expected to be pres- 
ent for the entire program of the 
Field. Day, according to Jess . B. 
Smith, president. of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. 








A native of Abilene, Kansas, Mr. 
Malott will be following a home town 
friend as principal Field Day speak- 
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er. Last year, Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of Kansas State College, 
gave the main address. 

Mr. Malott has been chancellor of 
the University of Kansas since 1939. 
For 13 years previous to his appoint- 
ment as chancellor, he was on the 
staff of Harvard Business School. He 
is the first native Kansan and 
alumnus of the University of Kansas 
to direct the school. 

From 1929 to 1933, he was in busi- 
ness as vice president or treasurer of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu. While at Harvard Univer- 
sity, he filled advisory posts as direc- 
tor of Graton & Knight, leather 
manufacturer, as trustee of the 
Garland School in Boston, and as di- 
rector of Cambridge Neighborhood 
House. 

Since 1939, Mr. Malott has been a 
trustee of the William Rockhill Nel- 
son Art Gallery in Kansas City. 
Since 1944, he-has been a member 
of the Business Advisory Council of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
He became a member of the board of 
directors of General Mills in 1948. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN 
OPENS SALINA OFFICES 


SALINA, KANSAS — The Conti- 
nental Grain Co. opened new offices 
at 215 United Bldg. in Salina June 
1. Art Friesen, who was with Shella- 
barger’s, Inc., since 1928, is in charge 
of the new office and manager of 
Continental’s country elevators ac- 
quired in a recent purchase from 
Shellabarger’s. The firm celebrated 
the opening of the new office by an 
open house June 1. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L'FE 


Striking N.Y. Bakery 
Workers Plan Own 


Baking Co-op 


NEW YORK—tThe two unions rep- 
resenting approximately 4,000 bakers 
and drivers, idle for more than 14 
weeks as a result of the shutdown of 
six large baking companies here, an- 








‘nounced June 6 that they plan to go 


into the baking business themselves 
on a permanent competitive basis 
with the other producers. Union of- 
ficials estimate the initial cost of the 
venture at $100,000. 

The plans call for a bakery manu- 
facturing co-operative to fill in that 
segment of the industry originally 
served by the six firms now in dispute 
with the unions. A conference be- 
tween union officials and the Coun- 
cil for Co-operative Developments, 
an agency of the Co-operative 
League, was set for June 7, and con- 
tact established with the Eastern 
Co-operative Assn. for further dis- 
cussion. 

Herman E. Cooper, counsel for the 
unions, anticipated no difficulty: in 
financing the venture and expressed 
interest in buying any of the shut 
plants that might be offered for sale. 
If carried out, this would be the first 
large-scale labor co-operative in this 
city- involving production of a prod- 
uct. 

Mr. Cooper stated that, if no set- 
tlement is arranged soon, their aim 
would be to take over that portion 
of the industry normally served by 
the six firms. However, even if a-set- 
tlement is reached soon, a small 
“pilot” co-operative company will 
be maintained, he said. 

The suit against the baking com- 
panies for wages lost through the 
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shutdown now amounts to $3 million, 
Mr. Cooper said. 

The firms whose plants are still 
idle are the Continental Baking Co., 
Inc., Drake Bakeries, Inc., General 
Baking Co., Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Grennan Bakeries, Inc., and the 
Ward Baking Co. 


——— BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GALVIN REPORT NOTES 
BETTER WHEAT OUTLOOK 


CHICAGO — Winter wheat pros- 
pects have improved slightly within 
the past month in spite of losses in 
some areas resulting from heavy 
rains, hail, high winds and floods, 
the C. M. Galvin report released 
by the James E, Bennett & Co., Chi- 
cago, June 3, revealed. Condition of 
the crop averages 87% of normal as 
of June 1, compared with 86% May 
1, according to the report which 
is a compilation of card returns from 
grain dealers, country elevators and 
milling correspondents throughout 
the country. 

Total production in the U.S. is 
estimated by Mr. Galvin at 1,053,240,- 
000 bu., compared with his May 1 
figure of 1,025,777,000 bu. and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture April 
1 report of 1,019,686,000 bu. 

Colorado made the poorest showing 
on the latest report. That state’s 
production has been reduced to 40,- 
040,000 bu., compared with 45,271,000 
bu. May 1. The condition of the crop 
is only 71% of normal. Texas will 
have an unusually large crop of 119,- 
592,000 bu., according to Mr. Gal- 
vin. The condition in that state is 
placed at 91% of normal. Kansas 
production was boosted to 258,615,000 
bu., with condition of 86% of nor- 
mal reported. 

The report’s estimate of 1949 pro- 
duction in the primary wheat states, 
compared with the May 1 Galvin re- 
port and the April 1 government 
figures (in thousands of bushels) 
follows: 


June 1 May 1 April 1 
State Galvin Galvin Goverm’t 
Nebraska .... 67,338 65,600 78,872 
Kansas ....... 258,615 247,639 244,978 
Oklahoma .... 115,879 112,964 101,952 
| ay ae 119,592 109,875 99,190 
Colorado .... 40,040 45,271 42,309 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.20 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.20 
as compared with 17.90 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 23.03 as compared 
with 27.52 a year ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Announces 
Buy-Sell Plan 
for Flax, Oil 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. last week announced 
that it will consider purchase offers 
for flaxseed for delivery after June 
15, provided buyers agree that oils 
produced from it will-not be used 
or sold for delivery before July 1. 

Also, the agency announced that 
it will consider purchase offers for 
linseed oil for delivery in late June 
for uSe, beginning July 1. Offers are 
to be submitted to the Procurement- 
Import Division, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Fats and 
Oils Branch. 
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—————E=][=E=aE—— 
The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Ce ee 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pd. 
Merck & Coa. 
Merck & Co., $4.00 Pfd. 


National Biscuit Co. ............:ceeeeneees 
PEE (GAGs wid da deNinvdec tioednr Veavebes 


COCO e eee eee eres eseesesees 


Close Close 
May 27, June 3, 
1949 1949 
b saris. cl 281% 27% 
ee he 42 
105% 10354 
1% 41 
2% 2 
14% 13% 
62% 61% 
wet 178% 
28 25% 
MQ 
103% 104 
03% 10% 
43% 
ATS 461% 
110 107% 
138 136 
hues Chee 29% 30% 
AP ee 106 107% 
isnbireied 34 33% 
iS weradisiaS ate 1444 
27% 27 
Ve 63% 


St. DS hes cece csr cccererer see tocseeersae 6% 
Standard ME, TRG. ccc cece cece ccc escccsverecs esse 183% 
SE CIEE a Dilidies woh ev isin ene ac canes even date we 39 38% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ............6-eeeesereeeenees 41% 
United Biscuit of America ...............5.05 see eeeees 21% 21% 
Victor Chemical Works ...........6-50e cc ce eee eeenee 36% 35% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 92 
Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............. 14 15% 

#Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. .... 13 14% 

#Standard Milling Co. ............-6seeeeeeeee 4% 5% 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded June 3: 

Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Ime..............+. 26 26% National Biscuit Co. ........... 16% 117%, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co..... 28 285% COE, BNR omc pikes 6.05 0.4 5-04,54>0 12 
Continental Baking Co. ...... 93 941%, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.... 1es%e 103% 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd .. 103% 105 Quaker Oats Co., $6 Pfd. ...... 146 =6148 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.... 158 160 Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd... 954% 97 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 96% 97 St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd.. 81%, 83% 
General Mills, Inc., vs Sal - 101 105 Stand. Brands, Inc. -» $4.50 Pfd. 88% 89 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. .. 127 128 $Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .... 97 98% 
Hathaway oe — be a” +4 bpm yoo 5 me $3.50 Pfd. br | 
Har. Ble Wb. od esse 31 32 agner Baking Co. ........... 

Horn @ Coon’ N ps4 4 Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 100% 114 


Horn & Har. “a Nx. "$5 Pfd. 106% _ 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 96% 


Ward Baking Co. .............. 12% 13% 


+Over counter. dlinais PENT se ll Ine. 








WHEAT BOARD TO MARKET ALL 
OATS AND BARLEY IN CANADA 


Action Effective Aug. 1, 


Leaving Winnipeg Grain 


Exchange Only with Marketing of 
Rye and Flaxseed 


WINNIPEG—The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, placing 
the marketing of coarse grains un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, states that complete 
buying and selling of western oats 
and barley will be taken over by 
the Wheat Board Aug. 1, leaving the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange only with 
the marketing of rye and flaxseed. 

The exchange will be left with the 
relatively small trade in rye and 
flaxseed, already surplus in Canada 
and for which the demand has shown 
a decline. 

An agricultural official said entry 
of the board into the business of 
buying and selling coarse grains is 
expected to have a “stabilizing” ef- 
fect on prices which may help the 
farmer obtain greater security. 

The Wheat Board was established 
in 1935, when it started buying and 
selling wheat along with the grain 
exchange. In 1943, when the price of 
wheat was frozen by the government, 
the board took over complete mar- 
keting and the exchange found its 
business diminishing. 

Coarse grains marketing became 
a major business factor in the pits. 
While it could not handle any of the 
350,000,000 bu. wheat produced on 
the prairies last year, it could do 
business on the Dominion’s produc- 
tion of about 359,000,000 bu. oats, 


155,000,000 bu. barley, 25,000,000 bu. 
rye and 17,000,000 bu. flaxseed. 

The price the board will pay for 
oats and barley may swing the mar- 
keting wheel one way or the other. 
This may not be announced until the 
board starts marketing. 

The policy of authorizing the Wheat 
Board to take over coarse grain sales 
previously carried out by the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange came by way of 
an amendment to the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1948. 

In sessions of Parliament both in 
1948-49, C. D. Howe, trade minister in- 
dicated that Wheat Board authoriza- 
tion to undertake coarse grain mar- 
ketings would begin whenever the 
prairie provinces passed complemen- 
tary legislation. 

All three provinces now have passed 
such legislation. The Saskatchewan 
government in 1948 was the first to 
make the move. Alberta and Mani- 
toba legislatures completed legisla- 
tion a few months ago. 

In its 62 years of existence, the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, once the 
world’s largest export market, has 
survived wars, depression, economic 
crises and numerous royal commis- 
sion investigations. But, with oats 
and barley sent to join wheat in exile 
from the futures markets, it is cer- 
tain trading in the historic pit will 
come to a near stop. 
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USDA Plans Wheat Storage Fleet 





MAY LEASE IDLE VESSELS FROM USMC 
FOR OVERFLOW AT ALBANY AND HOUSTON 


Approximately 40 Ships in “Mothball” Fleets at Those Two Ports 
Would Provide 12-15 Million Bu. Temporary Storage 
Space — Contracts Being Negotiated 


WASHINGTON — Details of con- 
tracts between port terminal opera- 
tors and U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials remain to be ap- 
proved before a final decision is 
reached on the use of inactive ves- 
sels of the U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion for wheat storage. Maritime 
Commission officials are reported 
cool to the proposal but opposition 
from this source would be ineffectual 
if the terminal operators and USDA 
officials can iron out detailed but im- 
portant matters in the contracts. 

Trade experts and USDA officials 
heave already examined the condi- 
tion of the vessels which may be 
used and have agreed that the plan 
is practical. The major detail of 
agreement would be the matter of 
the insurance or guarantee against 
seepage in the vessels. Trade opera- 
tors have no way in which they can 
estimate the risk involved in seepage 
in such storage and it now appears 
that the government will be asked 
to assume all responsibility on this 
point since there are no factors on 
which allowances can be calculated 
to cover this possibility. 

Two major export areas probably 
will be involved in ship storage of 


wheat: Albany, N.Y., and Galveston, 
Texas, where export terminals have 
marine legs to handle the grain if 
turning it during storage is neces- 
sary. 

Use of approximately 40 ships is 
under consideration at the Albany 
terminal—approximately 12 million 
bushels of storage space would thus 
be available. These ships would be 
brought into storage use ‘as neces- 
sary when the government movement 
of grain overloaded the land ter- 
minals at that port. Vessels would 
be towed to Albany for loading and 
then towed down the Hudson River 
for anchorage. 

Trade sources say that ordinary in- 
spection of the grain in the holds 
of these vessels would be made as 
in any elevator and if there were 
signs of the grain going out of con- 
dition it could be towed back to 
the Albany terminal and run through 
the facility to maintain storage con- 
dition and then returned to the ves- 
sel, 

Some criticism has been reported 
from the Maritime Commission on 
the grounds that the use of these 
vessels would impede the export 
movement through the _ terminal. 
Trade sources dismiss such opinions 





as uninformed. The vessels would be 
merely temporary storage that was 
brought into use if and when grain 
receipts at the terminal threatened 
to slow up operations. It is unlikely, 
trade sources say, that the use of 
emergency storage of this kind would 
hamper normal export operations in 
any respect. 

No estimates are available of the 
number of vessels which might be 
used at Galveston but it is presumed 
that a like number as under con- 
sideration at Albany might be in- 
volved. 

Use of other ports for similar op- 
erations would only be prevented by 
the absence of marine legs to han- 
dle grain stored in this type of fa- 
cility. 

Although the Maritime Commis- 
sion is reported in opposition to the 
plan Joseph K. Carson, one of the 
commissioners, is reported as favor- 
ing the proposal and sees no reason 
why the vessels which are now tied 
up in the “moth-ball” merchant fleet 
should not be pressed into service. 
Criticism of the plan by the com- 
mission is accounted for through a 
lack of understanding of the prob- 
lem and when once explained the 
opposition probably will vanish. 

The only factor standing in the 
way of adoption promptly is the mat- 
ter of contract details between the 
warehouseman and the government 
on problems for which there is little 
experience to draft an agreement. 
These details, however, are unlikely 
to be a stumbling block to the pro- 
posal, informed sources state con- 
fidently. 





Any Building with Roof Is Rule in Southwest 


* * * 


* * * * 


* * * 


Airplane Hangars, Ordnance Plants, Locomotive Roundhouse to House 1949 Crop 


KANSAS CITY—Many unusual 
structures are being pressed into 
service in the Southwest to provide 
temporary and even “permanent” 
storage for part of the huge hard 
winter wheat crop now moving to 
market. A large portion of regular 
terminal elevator space is stuffed 
with last year’s crop carry-over. The 
new crop in Texas and Oklahoma is 
forecast at record high levels, while 
Kansas outturn is expected to be 
second only to the 1947 high. 

First to feel the pinch, early 
wheat movement in Texas is already 
running into storage trouble. To help 
meet the problem a huge wartime 
ordnance plant in the Texas panhan- 
dle area has been released for wheat 
storage by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration. Eighteen miles east of Ama- 
rillo, the Pantex ordnance plant has 
an estimated 5,000,000 bu. storage 
capacity. Both the buildings and 
igloos will be used. WAA said the 
storage conditions will meet Com- 
modity Credit Corp. requirements to 
be eligible for government loans. Part 
of the Pantex plant was used last 
year, but all will be filled this sea- 
son, WAA officials said. 

It also was indicated that a dirig- 
ible hangar at Hitchcock, Texas, 20 
miles east of Galveston, will be used 
for grain. It has 300,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space and the vault is 189 ft. 
high. The hangar belongs to the 
Navy. Col. Karl Wallace, WAA re- 
gional director, has asked CCC to 


approve its use as a wheat bin and 
said that he is sure the Navy would 
be glad to make it available. 

Reports from.both Oklahoma and 
Texas indicate fatmers are using con- 
siderable ingenuity in providing their 
own storage. In addition to a heavy 
demand for commercially produced 
farm storage bins, growers have been 
fitting oil and water tanks from 
abandoned oil fields, cutting doors 
in the structures and using blowers 
to fill them with grain. 

The abandoned Missouri Pacific 
Railroad shops at Hoisington, Kansas, 
may be used to store some of the 
1949 crop. The Rickel Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, is negotiating a lease on 
the three-story structure, which is 
estimated to have room for 300,000 
bu. F. A. Smith of the Rickel firm 
said that the building could be made 
ready to receive wheat by the time 
harvest begins in the area, about 
June 20. 

At Garden City, Kansas, aban- 
doned airplane hangars are planned 
for wheat storage also. 

A large number of country eleva- 
tors have been built in the South- 
west during the past year and there 
has been substantial additions made 
also to the terminal storage space 
at several markets. It is estimated 
that 25 to 30 million bushels of space 
has been added in the 18 months, and 
additional elevators are under con- 
struction. 

However, in spite of these additions 





to the storage space supply, much 
new crop wheat will have to be 
placed on the ground after harvest. 
While this is a normal situation with 
a large crop, it usually occurs be- 
cause the physical job of movement 
is too great to be accomplished all 
at once or because of boxcar short- 
ages. This year, however, there is no 
shortage of railroad facilities. 

CCC owns most of the old crop 
carry-over, estimated to be about 300 
million bushels in all parts of the 
country. While farm stocks of wheat 
in the Southwest are smailer than 
a year ago, the amount of wheat in 
elevators is larger. Terminals in par- 
ticular are partially filled with old 
crop wheat owned by CCC and not 
likely to be moved out of that stor- 
age position for many weeks. Hence, 
there is less than normal amount of 
room for the new crop. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. Patterson Co. 
Holds Conference 
In Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Bakery operators 
from 16 states gathered in Kansas 
City May 24-26 for the third annual 
managers’ conference of the C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City. The 
three-day program was devoted to 
management problems in all phases 
of bakery operation. 

C. J. Patterson, president of the 
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company, keynoted the meeting in 
his welcoming address. 

“Progress necessitates a break 
with tradition,” stated Mr. Patter- 
son as he outlined the company’s 
policy and program of research for 
the baking industry. 

B. D. Crissey, director of the com- 
pany’s service division, outlined the 
three-day program, pointing out the 
very practical nature of the confer- 
ence program. 

Great interest was shown by the 
attending bakers in all sessions. A 
high point of the conference was a 
preview of the new advertising pro- 
grams and material which the C. J. 
Patterson Co. has developed for 
bakers. 

The evening of May 25 all the 
guests and members of the Patterson 
organization attended a special ban- 
quet followed by an address by Dr. 
E. B. Jewell, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church. Dr. Jewell spoke 
on “Human Relations as the Key to 
Successful Management.” 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


WFI Food Lesson 
Material Gets 


Large Distribution 


CHICAGO — Home economics 
teachers and students in all sections 
of the U.S. and in 16 foreign lands 
requested 160,924 copies of the Wheat 
Flour Institute’s revised “Family 
Food-Money Management” lesson ma- 
terial during the schook: year which 
ended this June. 

An important part of this teach- 
ers’ source material is the chapter 
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titled “Get the most for your money 
in specified food groups,” the insti- 
tute pointed out. The first food clas- 
sification is bread, flour and cereals, 
with: the following suggestions: 

“Always use enriched, restored or 
whole grain products for their vita- 
mins and iron. Be sure to look for 
the word ‘Enriched’ on the label. 
Bread or biscuits made with milk 
(or with dry milk solids), or served 
with milk make a high quality pro- 
tein combination at low cost. Use 
macaroni and cheese dishes frequent- 
ly for their low cost protein content. 
Take advantage of the fact that the 
vegetable protein in bread combines 
with animal protein to form com- 
plete protein. A large amount of 
bread will carry the flavor of a small 
amount of ‘meat, providing appetite 
appeal and the necessary complete 
protein at moderate or low cost. If 
family is small, store bread wrapped 
in waxpaper in refrigerator to keep 
it fresh longer. Use dry bread and 
crumbs in combination dishes, in 
puddings, as French toast. Refresh 
stale crackérs and bread by sprin- 
kling lightly with water and heating 
quickly in oven.” 

The manual is divided into two 
main parts: 1. The Principles of Food 
Management, and 2. Practical Prob- 
lems in Food-Money Management. 
Also included are reference charts 
pertaining to “A Quick Guide to the 
Basic 7,” and “Food Elements and 
What They Do for You.” The final 
part of the material consists of a 
series of problems for students to 
work out, based on the information 
contained in the folder. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Brannan Says CCC 
Will Not Need 
More Loan Funds 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, last 
week told a joint session of the ag- 
riculture committees of both branches 
of Congress that the Commodity 
Credit Corp. would not require addi- 
tional funds to meet its commodity 
loan programs for the coming crop 
year. 

He said that, as of April 30, ap- 
proximately $2.6 billion of the $4.75 
billion borrowing authority of CCC 
had been committed in inventories 
and loan commitments. Commodity 
loan commitments total approxi- 
mately $1.7 billion and will,.in part, 
be liquidated as.CCC disposes of its 
grain stocks through export channels. 

Mr. Brannan told the committee 
members that he expected a‘ wheat 
carry-over of nearly 450 million bush- 
els as of June 30, 1950, and that not 
all of that carry-over would be held 
by CCC. He admitted, however, that 
CCC borrowing would probably be 
pledged to the amount of $3.8 bil- 
lion by June 1, 1950. 

Mr. Brannan estimated that ap- 
proximately 100 million bushels of 
grain storage space would be avail- 
able in commercial facilities and that 
the government intended to make 
use of this space even though its use 
would involve extraordinary trans- 
portation charges. 

Members of the two committees 
said that they were not satisfied with 
the agriculture department’s explan- 
ation of its plans for storage and 
that they were convinced that CCC 
would ultimately get into the grain 
Storage business on a permanent 
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Spring Mills Declare CCC Buying 
Distorts Relationship of Prices 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Spring and dur- 
um wheat millers in the Minneapolis 
area are expressing extreme disap- 
proval over the buying policy of the 


‘government with respect to free 


wheat stocks. They say this policy 
is distorting the normal relation- 
ship between old crop spring wheat 
and new crop winter wheat in 
the Southwest. Production and Mar- 
keting Administration activities, it is 
alleged, permit southwestern mills to 
sell hard winter wheat flours at 60@ 
65¢ sack under spring wheat flour. 
Similar conditions exist in regard 
to durum, it is asserted. 


PMA officials admit that they did 
some insignificant buying in that re- 
gion recently and that the market 
firmed up and has remained firm since 
that time. They say they are pre- 
pared to swap their spring wheat 
stocks for mill offerings, but it is im- 
probable that they would consider ex- 
changes of July futures for Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. inventories. Any ex- 
change which would receive the. gov- 
ernment approval would be current 
supplies adjusted for protein price dif- 
feréntials and other considerations. 

In its weekly statement on grain 
procurement, as in other weeks since 
the maturity of the 1948 wheat loan 
program, the government has not 
clearly reported its purchases. 

For example, the current procure- 
ment statement reveals a total of 1,- 
086,692 bu. wheat obtained between 
May 27 and June 3 from all sources. 
Of this quantity, 648,526 bu. came 
from loan defaults, leaving a balance 
of 438,166 bu. obtained in the open 
market. However, from the skeleton 
figures of the weekly statement show- 
ing the breakdown of all accretions 
at major markets it is impossible to 
ascertain how much open market 
wheat was procured in each market. 


PMA officials say that their activi- 
ties in the Minneapolis area recently 
have been inconsequential. Yet small 
as they were, they have firmed prices. 
PMA officials imply that millers in 
that area have been guessing that the 
wheat market was about to fall out 
of bed and the failure of the market 
to reflect these opinions is responsible 
for the current protest over thé al- 
leged PMA corner on spring and dur- 
um wheat stocks. 


Purchases Listed 

The weekly official PMA procure- 
ment statement follows: 

The CCC bought 1,473,834 bu. 
wheat, barley, grain sorghums, rye 
and corn during the period from noon 
of May 27 through June 3. This quan- 
tity included 847,813 bu. wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, rye and grain sorghums ac- 
quired under price support. No flour 
was bought last week. 

Purchases of wheat last week in- 
cluded 494,846 bu. through the Kan- 
sas City office, 413,500 through Min- 
neapolis, 24,666 through Chicago, and 
153,680 through Portland. Corn pur- 
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chases of 3,884 bu. were made through 
Kansas City. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948 (through June 3, 1949), total 
519,088,335 bu. wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums and 
13,672,400 sacks (29,832,216 bu. wheat 
equivalent) of flour. Purchases of 
whole grain included 122,316,529 bu. 
wheat, barley, rye, corn and grain 
sorghums acquired under price sup- 
port. 

Last week’s purchases and cumula- 
tive purchases were as follows: 





July 1, 1948- 
May 27-June3 June 3, 1949 
(Bushels) 

A See ee 1,086,692 393,234,654 
Flour (wheat 

equivalent) ...  ..seuee 29,832,216 

Barley .......... 115,636 21,940,312 

Grain sorghums. 79,183 26,466.376 

PY ART eA 188,439 5,579,246 

Gee ns eee: VRB 4,740,960 

IE 0:0 2:6 6. .0ae 3,884 67,126,787 

Totals <...<«0s« *1,473,834 **548,920,551 


*Includes 648,526 bu. wheat, 3,884 bu. corn, 
112,628 bu. barley, 3,592 bu. rye, and 79,183 
bu. grain sorghums acquired under price sup- 
port. 

**Includes 102,958,877 bu. wheat, 4,367,338 
bu. barley, 1,009,396 bu. corn, 3,592 bu. rye, 
and 13,977,326 bu. grain sorghums acquired 
under price support. 





Cuban Imports of U.S. Flour Dip 


HAVANA—Imports of U.S. flour into Cuba in April declined somewhat 
from the March total, but were greater than the April, 1948, imports, accord- 
ing to data compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. April imports 
totaled 116,702 200-lb sacks, compared with 120,970 in March and 90,413 
in the same month a year ago. Total imports in the first four months of 
this year are considerably higher than 1948 total. Details by months and 
years are shown in the accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 








1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

SORUAEF ccicccossurs 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,256 125,432 140,658 
February .......... 249,560 248,140 161,096 167,402 71,232 136,058 
eee 140,830 186,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 120,970 
pO Perr as erie 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 90,413 116,702 
Subtotals ...... 555,784 * 745,265 412,520 504,992 306,649 614,388 
APPlh wcaccevessicas 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 a rrr 
PRES acess edited 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 ree 
GELS 6 ne 02 0,¢-9;6.018.) 4s 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,690 238,680. ee TS. 
ROSES 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 101,092 oases 
pe er 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 TS | eee 
September ......... 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,861 ae. |. beets 
| err errr ery: 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,752 aes 
November ......... 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 TS. asus 
December .......... 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,589 BEG BOL. «...tedivee 
Petals: 23 ire 3 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,431 2,3908.608 tes bee 





GIVAUDAN FLAVORS, INC., 
FORMED IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—tThe formation of 
Givaudan Flavors, Inc.; a new cor- 
poration devoted exclusively to the 
production and sales of flavors, has 
been announced by Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc., manufacturer of aro- 
matic materials. The new affiliate 
will take over the activity of the fla- 
vor division of the company. 

Givaudan Flavors, Inc., will be 
managed by Paul Adams, who has 
been active in the flavor-industry in 
America and Switzerland for a pe- 
riod of 18 years. 

According to Mr. Adams, the com- 
pany will produce both true fruit 
and imitation flavors, as well as com- 
binations of true fruit flavors and 
imitations. 

Executive and sales offices will be 
maintained at 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


NEW SEED STOCK STORAGE 

HAYS, KANSAS — A new 20,000 
bu. elevator for the storage of seed 
stock is being built for the Hays 
branch of the Kansas State experi- 
ment station. Six sheet metal bins 
are being erected. 





WHEAT PRAIRIE CHURCH—The classic architecture of ancient Greece 
will be combined with the functional form of a grain silo in a church 
to be built by the Sacred Heart parish of the Catholic church in Salina, 
Kansas. The towering silos, symbols of the agricultural industry of west- 
ern Kansas, will dominate the church edifice. The parish has $300,000 
subscribed for the new structure and Bishop Frank A. Thill, head of the 
diocese, has expressed himself as proud to sponsor the building of ir 


edifice reflective of the principal industry of the region. 
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EXPANSION OF FLOUR SALES 
FOLLOWS MARKET BREAK 


Mills in Southwest Book More Than 100% of Capacity; 
Spring Mills Gain Smaller Amount of 
New Business; Exports Off 


Last week’s price plunge gave 
flour mills in the Southwest an op- 
portunity to bring sales over 100% 
of capacity for the first time in sev- 
eral months and pushed spring wheat 
mills’ business up several notches. 
However, as wheat markets firmed 
buyers again backed away. No large 
bookings were reported in the spring 
wheat area, where the smaller in- 
crease accumulated from scattered, 
small orders, but in the Southwest 
some round-lot business was trans- 
acted. Bakery operators still are not 
ready to buy far in advance, as even 
the larger orders were for shipment 
not later than early July. Also, much 
of the business was priced date of 
shipment. Interest in new crop flour 
is keen in all major distributing and 
milling centers as the harvest ad- 
vances in the Southwest. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 
LIMITED IN VOLUME 


Export flour business was very 
slow, with Great Britain and France 
the only quantity buyers. However, 
even these purchases were relatively 
small, the British taking 1,000 long 
tons of 72% extraction enriched flour 
at $4.69 sack, 140’s jutes, delivered 
Baltimore, and the French buying a 
few more small lots of 80% extrac- 
tion flour at $4.20 sacked, Gulf. Latin 
American business was confined al- 
most entirely to Canadian wheat 
milled in bond, although a few small 
sales to Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Venezuela and Colombia also were 
reported. 


SPRING BUSINESS 
GAINS SLIGHTLY 


Flour sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 68% last week, compared 
with 57% the previous week and 57% 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. The moderate pick-up was at- 
tributed to more numerous small-lot 
orders rather than to any large book- 
ings. Buyers remain wary of prices, 
and bookings are mainly for fill-in 
purposes. Production declined down 
to near half-capacity as the back- 
log of orders neared depletion. Fam- 
ily flour business is holding fairly 
steady, although the volume traded 
is not large. Jobbers and grocery 
wholesalers are keeping a_ close 
watch on inventories and ordering 
only enough supplies to meet week- 
to-week needs. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
105% OF CAPACITY 


For the first time in six months, 
flour sales in the Southwest expanded 
to more than 100% of capacity, most 
of the activity developing on the 
sharp break in prices early last week. 
Since then prices have rebounded 
and business has dropped near deple- 
tion. While bakery flour sales ex- 
panded during the short buying pe- 
riod, buyers did not book further 
ahead than early July. Much of the 
business was priced date of ship- 
ment. Sales in the Southwest aver- 
aged 105% of capacity, compared 
with 39% a week earlier and 113% 
a year ago. Sales included some 15,- 





000 and 20,000-sack lots, Family flour 
sales remain slow, with wholesalers 
keeping stocks small. The new har- 
vest is underway in many parts of 
Texas and Oklahoma, but farther 
north rains have delayed the gen- 
eral harvest. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
SHOW MORE INTEREST 


While buyers at Buffalo have been 
showing active interest in the price 
decline, they continue for the most 
part to cover only nearby require- 
ments. Inventories are being held at 
a minimum. In the metropolitan New 
York area, lower flour prices did not 
improve sales to any great degree. 
A few small lots of springs to job- 
bers and medium-sized bakers com- 
prised the main business. The weak- 
ness in millfeeds caused mills to re- 
sist bids for price concessions. Chain 
bakers ordered limited replacements 
of hard winters at below-range 
prices. 

Buying interest is still restrained 
at Boston, although some fairly large 
operators came into the market for 
spot shipments. Smaller operators 
are extremely bearish and ordered 
flour only to keep their stocks at a 
workable level. Some speculative of- 
fers for long-term contracts were re- 
ported, but the more conservative 
and larger mills are seeking only 
nearby bookings. At Philadelphia, 
the weakness in grain markets has 
strengthened the determination of 
bakers to abstain from flour buying. 
Deferred delivery business is not con- 
sidered. Reports of bakers on sweet 
goods sales are more encouraging. 
Pent-up demand for flour developed 
an increase in sales at Pittsburgh 
when southwesterns were quoted at 
substantially lower prices. 


SALES IN CENTRAL 
STATES IMPROVE 


Most business at Chicago was in 
small lots, but some round lot sales 


also were reported, including orders 
up to 15,000 sacks. Inquiries have in- 
creased on new crop flour, and the 
larger sales were for hard winters. 
Family flour sales continued quiet. 
Business improved slightly at St. 
Louis, although only small lots are 
being ordered. Clears are in good de- 
mand, but offerings are rather light. 
Shipping directions are fair. Bakers 
and jobbers are intent upon waiting 
for the new crop to move in volume 
before committing themselves for 
anything beyond immediate needs. 


BOOKINGS TO JULY 
REPORTED IN SOUTH 


While southern bakers for the most 
part continue to buy flour sparingly, 
a few in the Atlanta area have cov- 
ered through June and into July. 
Some 120-day bookings also have 
been reported. Family flour sales have 
picked up, although wholesalers tend 
to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis to 
keep warehouse stocks down. At New 
Orleans, buying was rather general, 
although the volume was not large. 
Interest centers on new crop south- 
western supplies, but fair amounts of 
springs also were worked. Purchases 
were held to prompt shipment. 


SALES LIMITED 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


The flour market continues dull at 
Seattle, with no export sales report- 
ed and domestic business also re- 
stricted. Mills as well as bakers and 
wholesalers have low inventories. 
The belief is ‘general that lower 
prices are still on the way. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES DOWNWARD 


Flour production shows. a decrease 
of 51,216 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.5% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
2,842,467 sacks compared with 2,893,- 
683 in the previous week and 3,293,- 
366 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,687,583 and three years ago 
2,246,555. Production increased 11,- 
000 sacks in Buffalo over the pre- 
vious week, and 77,000 in the Central 
and Southeast while production de- 
creased 94,000 sacks in the North- 
west, 7,000 in the Southwest and 
38,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 





Slow Durum Sales Reflect Cut 


in Macaroni Products Business 


Durum granular sales are just 
coasting along, reflecting the slow 
business of macaroni products manu- 
facturers, who are ordering supplies 
only to keep up with their limited 
production. For the past several 
weeks the mills grinding durum flour 
have been operating at just above 
half capacity, which is an indication 
of the volume of finished macaroni 
products moving out to consumers, 
since the operations of manufactur- 
ers are on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Even with production and sales 
limited, supplies of wheat available 
are short of mills’ needs, and the 
premium for fancy milling quality 
durum advanced 5¢ to reach 35¢ over 
the July future. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Min- 
neapolis during the past week totaled 
about 125 cars, but only 20 were of- 
fered for sale as the remaining cars 
were owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. on loan default. 


Durum granular prices are up 10@ 
15¢ sack, reflecting the higher wheat 
prices, and are quoted at $5.20@ 
5.35, bulk, Minneapolis. Discounts of 
5@10¢ sack are being offered for 
immediate shipment, 

“ Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 4, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better... .$2.37@2.39 


Choice 2 Amber or better........ 2. 28@2.34 
Choice 3 Amber or better........ 2.25@2.31 
Medium 2 Durum or better...... 2.21@2.31 
Medium 3 Durum or better...... 2.17@2.25 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by ‘mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of. -the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. Se 


No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

May 29-June 4 10 222,000 113,980 51 
Previous week. 12 256,600 *146,516 7 
May 14-21 .. 12 255,600 *124,842 49 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 205,829 81 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-June 4, 1949 ............ 8,790,873 


July 1-June 5, 1948 .4.....2...- 11,725,169 
*Revised. : 


June 7, 1949 


MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
TAKE FURTHER DECLINE 


Formula Feed Business Spotty as 
Result of Unsettled Market 
Conditions 


Extreme weakness continued to 
mark the millfeed market, and fur- 
ther price reductions of $5@7 were 
recorded during the past week. De- 
mand is limited to supplies for im- 
mediate shipment, and bookings for 
later delivery are shunned by buy- 
ers, ‘who apparently are convinced 
that prices are bound to go lower. 
Middlings showed some signs of hold- 
ing firm at the lower levels, but bran 
is still extremely weak. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest is described as spotty 
by formula feed manufacturers. Un- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 213.8 as of 
May 31, down 9 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
179.7, down 13 points. 











settled market conditions have made 
dealers extremely wary about or- 
dering stocks until they are actually 
needed. As a result, orders coming 
to manufacturing plants are for the 
quickest possible delivery, and some 
difficulty has been experienced in ar- 
ranging production schedules. 

Sales of turkey feed are gaining 
in volume to meet the demand for 
this year’s greatly expanded produc- 
tion. Dairy feed sales are poor, due 
to the availability of| good pasturage. 
While poultry feed business has not 
been up to expectations, most manu- 
facturers are optimistic about pros- 
pects in the next few months as 
poultry numbers in the area are up 
considerably from last year. The 
story is the same concerning hog 
feeds: sales are slow right now but 
are expected to pick up soon. 

Formula feed sales in the South- 
west were showing signs of leveling 
off from the good pace of recent 
weeks, mills in the Southwest re- 
ported last week. One factor is the 
decline in prices which is tending to 
cause dealers to hold off any large- 
sized purchasing until the decline 
has ended. Other influences include 
the drop in dairy cattle feed sales, 
the slow pickup in hog feed sales and 
the only fair interest in egg feeds. 

Manufacturers expect an advance 
in interest for hog feeds due to the 
desire to make animals ready for 
market quickly at this time of the 
year ‘before hot weather sets in. 
Dairy feed sales are hampered by 
the luxuriant growth of pasture 
grasses caused by an abundance of 
rains in the Southwest in recent 
weeks. Starting feeds for chicks are 
slowing down, but demand for grow- 
ing mashes is picking up, which is 
natural at this season of the year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 42,225 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 44,026 tons 
in the week previous and 51,108 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,552,- 
111 tons as compared with 2,756,429 
tons in the corresponding period 
year ago. a 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wet Weather, Shortage of 
Cash Offerings Firm Wheat 


Kansas City Cash Premiums Recover to Within 6c of Top Before 
Recent Break ; Most of Receipts Continue to Go to CCC 


Concern in the milling and grain 
trades over continued delay in har- 
vesting the new crop of hard winter 
wheat, coupled with small offerings 
during the past week, were partially 
responsible for an upward trend in 
the cash wheat prices the latter part 
of the past week. 

At Kansas City, the cash market 
showed considerable strength June 
3 and 4 to cut net losses in premiums 
for the week to 34% @6¢ despite the 
unusually large slump of 14¢ at the 
beginning of the week. At the close 
of the period cash premiums were 
within 6¢ of the close for the week 
prior. No. 1 dark and hard wheat 
closed June 4 at $2.05% @2.15%4, com- 
pared with $2.114@2.20% for the 
previous week. 

A. W. Erickson, owner of a private 
crop reporting service, last week is- 
sued a report stating that indicated 
damage to wheat in the Southwest 
would amount to 100 million bushels, 
due to stem rust, mold and other 
causes occasioned by the excessive 
moisture in recent weeks. Other pri- 
vate trade forecasts estimated total 
damage at about 50 million bushels 
in eastern Colorado and western Kan- 
sas. 

Wheat receipts at principal ter- 
minals during the week were slightly 
down and totaled nearly 13.5 million 
bushels, most of it representing de- 
liveries on Commodity Credit Corp. 
contracts. Cash offerings during the 
week were small and mill demand 
was fairly quiet. 

New wheat began to arrive in in- 
creasing amounts in the southwestern 
markets. On June 1,. six cars were 
received at Kansas City from Okla- 
homa and Texas. The wheat graded 
No. 1 dark hard, with a test weight 
of from 61.7 to 64.6 lb., 13.2% to 14% 
moisture and 10.5 to 11% protein. 
The new wheat movement brought a 
rapid adjustment of cash prices to 
a new crop basis. 

On the Kansas City market at the 
close of the week the basic scale of 
trading was 17@18¢ over the July 
future for No. 1 hard ordinary pro- 
tein wheat. 

In the Dallas-Ft. Worth area, the 
premium basis for cash wheat 
dropped sharply in transition from 
old to new crop supplies. Demand for 
all wheat was fair at current prices. 
Most of the receipts moved into what- 
ever storage space was available. 

Wheat receipts at the nine prin- 
cipal markets totaled 5,056 cars dur- 
ing the week ended June 2 as com- 
pared with 5,864 cars the previous 
week and 3,408 cars a year ago. In- 
dividual totals included 890 at Oma- 
ha, 181 at Wichita, 949 at Ft. Worth, 
225 at St. Louis, 313 at St. Joseph, 
555 at Enid, 483 at Hutchinson and 
236 at Salina. 

Lack of offerings of old crop wheat 
at Kansas City and the continuance 
of heavy rainfall over most of the 
winter wheat belt last week caused 
a strong upsurge of cash premiums 
during the period. On the final day of 
May a violent bearish attitude struck 
the Kansas City market and pre- 
miums dipped to only 16¢ over July 
for No. 1 dark and hard ordinary 
wheat. Then when offerings fell off 
and the prospects for an. early har- 
vest of new wheat diminished, pre- 
miums started back on the upward 
trail. 





By June 6 ordinary wheat was sell- 
ing at 30¢ over July for an advance 
of 14¢. Premiums for 12% protein 
rose to 30@31%¢ over on that day 
and 13% protein sold at 30@33%¢ 
over. Offerings of new wheat out of 
Texas and Oklahoma thus far have 
been limited and had little effect on 


_the tight old crop situation existing 


in Kansas City. Commodity Credit 
Corp. influence on the market at the 
moment is minute since the agency 
is: busy attempting to move as much 
old crop wheat out of the country as 
possible. The agency was merely re- 
cording offerings for immediate de- 
livery of warehouse receipts. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 
4, protein content considered, is 
shown in the following table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard ........ $2.05% @2.15\% 
No..2 Dark and Hard ........ 2.02% @2.14% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard ........ 1.99% @2.13% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard ........ 1.96% @2.12% 
No. § Dark and Hard ........ 1.92% @2.11% 
I CG Nn hataeite ees bodes 2.06 @2.12% 
ig ee Et | SR te Ae 2.03 @2.11% 
ee te Mee eee eee Pee ee 2.00 @2,.10% 
ee rr Te 1.97 @2.09% 


At Minneapolis, .spring wheat 
prices were decidedly unsettled, fol- 
lowing the sharp break in the win- 
ter wheat market at Kansas. City 
May .31. The market showed some 
independent steadiness due to the 
very light cash offerings. Receipts at 
Minneapolis and Duluth continued 
large with around 2,000 cars re- 
ceived at each terminal. Most of the 
receipts, however, went to CCC on 
defaulted loans, purchase agreements, 
or delivery on previous sales. 


The approximate ‘range of cash 
wheat values at Minneapolis June 4 
is shown in the following table: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or 1 NS 58 Ib. :......... $2.18@2,23 
err ye re 2.21@ 2.26 
> Be... BP ERe Ee eT ere ree ++ 2.27@2.32 
BOD, WHOM Fi 8s - i 60k vic haste eons 2.31@2.34 
Oe Re ererrerr freer cre © US 
BOD PUGS. cic cciiesaciede tet 2.42@2.45 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


i TE ee Sea PER eee eee 1¢@ 3¢ 
ak Lie: RS: “9 ptla Sal nv 4 va esdihe & ¢-4:0 2¢@ 7¢ 
Pee Sb wok ote beR oc peBentece 4¢@10¢ 
ae ek |) ee ee oe ree ee 6¢@16¢ 


At Ft. Worth June 6 No. 1 hard 
winter wheat, practically all new 
crop grain, was quoted at $1.94%@ 
1.96%, delivered Texas common 
points. There is practically no old 
crop wheat remaining or in demand. 
Protein content of the new crop is 
averaging about 11.5% and thus far 
receipts have graded No. 1. Demand 
for new crop wheat is good and offer- 
ings are increasing steadily as the 
harvest area expands northward. 

Cash wheat markets in the inter- 
mountain region were lower with 
some sharp declines..at Denver. At 
Ogden all classes of whéat were quot- 
ed at $2 bu. for No. 1, basis deliveted 
Ogden mills, with country f,o.b. prices 
about 20¢ lower. Values were down 


about 33¢ at Denver, compared with . 


a week ago. 
———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LifE———~ 


3 COMPANY EMPLOYEES 
BUY HUTCHINSON BAG 


HUTCHINSON; KANSAS — The 
Hutchinson Bag Corp., chartered at 
$51,000, has taken over the assets of 
the Hutchinson Bag Co., founded 30 
years ago by the late James Lee 
Dick and the late Emerson Carey. 
Three veteran employees of the com- 
pany acquired all. the stock from the 
widow of Mr. -Dick,.sole owner at 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








May 29- May 30- 
June 4, *Previous June 5, June 1-7, June 2-8, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
WOPUR WORE boc cbse ieee edeurs 589,570 683,362 687,190 979,492 534,137 
GOURNWORE: nc ccc ctse ceerccccecse 1,083,758 1,090,684 1,363,435 1,252,226 691,697 
BEE Na pase einer vetecccconccous 456,590 445,487 496,706 586,719 443,375 
Central and Southeast ........... 471,641 394,809 485,521 516,692 348,570 
North Pacific Coast ...........+. 240,908 279,341 260,514 352,454 328,776 
NEN 0s Gb) 6.4 6 oe 6.5 0-9 Sine e.ne 2,842,467 2,893,683 3,293,366 3,687,583 2,246,555 
Percentage of total U.S. output 70.5 70.5 70 67 67 
*Revised, 


-~Percentage of capacity oper 
May 


ated in 6-day week—, 


Crop year flour production 
m— _Tuly 1 to——_, 





May 29- - 
June 4, Previous June 5, June 1-7, June 2-8, June 4, June 5, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 rg . ‘ py 
Northwest ...... 56 65 66 94 42 34,755,52 42,011, 
Southwest ashe enn 66 67 87 82 41 67,662,084 72,081,207 
Buffalo ......... 75 74 82 98 74 25,080,590 24,484,620 
Central and S8.E. 61 53 66 65 48 26,696,778 26,452,953 
No. Pacific Coast 62 72 67 99 91 15,545,836 16,000,336 
Totals ...... 64 65 76 85 54 169,740,815 181,030,624 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day ee ee $ oo 
i capacity outpu vity 
capacity output tivity ray 29-June 4... 381,360 209,065 55 
May 29-June 4 .. 408,720 275,715 6 rye 
Previous week .. 408,720 281,444 69 Previous week .. 381,360 252,136 66 
Seat ane '' 376920 322,724 g¢ ear ago ....... 378,960 238,793 63 
Two years ago .. 372,720 312,718 84 Two years ago .. 378,360 344,843 91 
Five-year Average .....+-seeeeeees 68 A gd onc BVOETABOS cesereecesereere 4 
Tem-ve eer ee ree ae et 67 Ten-year Average ......eseeeeeeees 
Ten-year average ... *Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
May 29-June 4 .. 118,800 56,474 48 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 | 74,055 61 capacity output _ tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 102,727 86 May 29-June 4 .. 662,400 380,505 57 
Two years ago .. 118,800 96,941 82 Previous week .. 662,400 %431,226 66 
Five-year AV@TABC ... se eeeceevceee 70 Veer G60 ....0%s 666,600 448,397 67 
Ten-year AVCTABS 2. cee ss cscs vveces 69 Two years ago .. 667,800 634,649 95 
Five-year AVeCTASe ....6eecsecccecs 47 
Salina Ten-year AVETASTS ....sescececceces 65 
6-day — — = vo *Revised. 
capacity outpu vity 
May 29-June 4 .. 100,200 77,163 77 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 78,377 78 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ........ 100,200 91,809 92 capacity output _ tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 85,513 85 May 29-June 4 .. 606,000 456,590 75 
Five-year AVeTage ......essssceces 80 Previous week .. 606,000 *445,487 74 
Ten-year AVeCTABe .... cece cvcccece 79 WOBF BHO cescoes 604,200 496,706 82 
Two years ago .. 601,200 586,719 98 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Five-year average .........seeseee 17 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Ten-year AVCTAZC .....ceeesceceres 76 
6-day week Flour % ac- j 
capacity output tivity 
May 29-June 4 . .1,001,400 674,406 
Previous week . .1,001,400 656,808 66 
Year ago ....... 964,680 846,175 88 
Two years ago .. 944,280 757,054 80 
Five-year @V@Tage .......2sceceees 72 
Ten-year Q@VETABE ....6ece esc eseces 66 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
May 29-June 4 .. 769,264 471,641 61 
Previous week .. 751,264 *394,809 53 
Year ago ........ 735,364 485,521 66 
Two years ago .. 791,766 516,692 65 
Five-year average ........sseesees 61 
Ten-year average ..........eeeeee5 60 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 29-June 4 .. 243,000 164,474 6 
Previous week .. 243,000 *189,077 78 
YOO? O00. i ¢rcxre 243,000 183,981 76 
Two years ago .. 223,320 218,730 98 
Five-year A@VGTABC .....cecscecsces 83 
Ten-Ye@r AVETABS ......5..cecnecee 74 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Miils 


May 29-June 4 .. 146,400 76,434 52 
Previous week .. 146,400 90,264 62 
TOGE MOOT “xsse cee 146,400 76,533 52 
Two years ago .. 134,200 133,724 100 
Five-year average ........--.se8ee08 76 
Ten-year average ..........ceee0- 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the Cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


thwest*——, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 


--Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 29-June 4.. 21,946 1,383,786 11,511 
evious week.. 22,086 . $13,397 
‘o weeks ago.. 22,799 12,211 
ar 27,610 1,466,438 13,621 
__, Nr 26,358 1,369,151 17,068 
. 2s 9,171 1,169,159 8,279 
St Sa er ce rae 26,298 1,211,997 18,256 
Five-yr. average 22,077 1,319,906 13,747 


667,420 8,768 500,905 42,225 2,562,111 
$8,543 44,026 
9,090 44,100 
807,978 9,877 483,013 51,108 2,756,429 
$16,469 10,840 489,107 53,206 2,674,727 
784,757 6,872 472,581 24,322 2,426,497 
810,832 11,079 484,888 55,633. 2,607,717 
777,491 9,487 486,099 45,311 2,583,496 


*Principal mills. **75% .of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





the time of his death about three 
years ago. 

The three new owners are Guy W. 
Armstrong, president; T. D. Martin, 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion and M. J. Anderson, Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Armstrong joined the company in 
1922, one year after Mr. Martin be- 


came an employee. Mr. Anderson en- 
tered. the sales department in 1934. 

Mrs. Diek had rejected other offers 
for the property, preferring to sell to 
the employees. She retains the build- 
ing-which. she will lease to the new 
corporation..-The signing of agree- 
ments June 3 climaxed a year -of 
negotiations. 
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Names A. H. Krueger President 


WASHINGTON—W ashington 
Trade Association Executives has 
selected A. H. Krueger, assistant to 
Herman Fakler, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, to be president of this chapter 
of the National Trade Executives 
Assn. Previously Mr. Fakler had 
served as the leader of this local 
organization. 

WTAE is composed of the execu- 
tives of all of the more important 
trade associations with offices here, 
and the selection of Mr. Krueger 
should warm millers’ hearts with the 
knowledge that their Washington of- 
fice staff contains personnel that 
ranks with the first flight—if they 
ever had any doubts in this matter. 

Mr. Krueger received another no- 
tification the same day he was in- 
ducted into his new post of honor. 
His eldest daughter, who has just 
obtained a driver’s permit, presented 
him with an overtime parking ticket. 
Since the fine for this violation is 
only $3, it is unlikely that he will 


pull his new official rank on the po- , 


lice department, he says. He believes 
that he can pick up the amount of 
the fine easily at his weekly golf 
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Washington Executives’ Group 


game with a well-known grain trade 
representative who has been trying 
to talk him out of form. 





A. H. Krueger 





Rocky Mountain Bakers Hold 
Retail, Wholesale Sessions 


By W. E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor, 
The Northwestern Miller 


DENVER—Sessions of interest to 
both retail and wholesale bakers fea- 
tured the 24th annual convention of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
held here June 5-7 at the Albany 
Hotel. 

Convention activities got under 
way with a luncheon June 5, with 
Charles Kendall, Marx Baking Co., 
Lamar, Colo., president of the asso- 
ciation, serving as chairman. Fea- 
tured speaker was Arthur Vos, Jr., 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
who in the past few months has trav- 
eled many thousands of miles visiting 
state and regional baking industry 
groups and spreading the ‘story of 
the Bakers of America Program. 

The opening buisness session, spe- 
cially planned to appeal to retailers, 
was held the afternoon of June 5 
with Mr. Kendall presenting the an- 
nual president’s report. 

Kay Williams, Fleischmann divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, discussed merchandising prob- 
lems of retail bakers with particular 
emphasis on the training and super- 
vision of salesgirls. She cited the 
importance of “suggestive selling” 
as a means to insure increased sales 
for the baker. The training of the 
salesgirl with regard to knowledge of 
product and the creation of good em- 
ployee relations is a vital part of 
every modern retail bakery’s over- 
all operation, she pointed out. 


The Washington activities of the 
American Bakers Assn. were outlined 
by Joseph M. Creed, Washington 
counsel of ABA. He reported on the 
current developments in the national 
capital with particular emphasis on 
the bread standards hearing and pro- 
posed legislation affecting baking in- 
dustry operations. 

A new technique in decorating 


cakes was explained by Esther Mur- 
phy. 

J. H. Ludder, representative of Life 
Magazine, presented a color sound 
film, “Food of the World.” 

The second business session of the 
convention, held the morning of June 
6, was opened by F. G. Wheeler, 
Armour & Co., Chicago, who ex- 
plained the operation and use of his 
firm’s “costometer.” A large mock- 
up of the device, which is designed to 
save the baker’s time in figuring in- 
gredient and product costs and for- 
mula changes, was used in the pres- 
entation. 

Dr. Frank Princi, director of the 


‘division of industrial medicine at the 


University of Colorado, discussed 
“Employee Health as Related to the 
Baking Industry.” 

Sanitation Discussed 

Wendell Vincent, chief regional di- 
rector of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration, Denver, discussed 
sanitation in bakeries. Outlining fac- 
tors contributing to bakery insanita- 
tion, Mr. Vincent urged bakers to be 
alert to the need for better sanitation 
throughout all phases of the produc- 
tion and handling of their products. 
To insure proper plant sanitation at 
all times, he said, it should be the 
responsibility of a conscientious in- 
dividual or a committee to period- 
ically survey the plant and supply 
the management with criticism of 
operations. 

The final business session of the 
convention, the morning of June 7, 
was under the chairmanship of E. W 
Schmitt, Benders Bakery, Denver. 

Gus L. Fay, field merchandising 
director of the Bakers of America 
Program, Chicago, discussed the mer- 
chandising of a bakery department 
in grocery stores. He stressed the 
need for closer cooperation between 
wholesale bakers and their retail out- 
lets, the independent grocers. Citing 
the importance of the bakery depart- 
ment to the success of the retail 
grocer, he urged that the bakers con- 
duct a campaign to educate the gro- 
cers in the proper merchandising of 
bakery products for mutual benefit. 

Final feature on the program was 
a trade press panel discussion. George 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, 
served as chairman of the panel, 
which included: Frank J. Wenter, 
Bakers’ Helper, Chicago; Ennis B. 
Gicker, Western Baker, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles N. Tunnell, South- 
western Baker, Houston, Texas, and 
W. E. Lingren, The American Baker, 
Minneapolis. 


Bakery Visited 


A sidelight feature of the conven- 
tion program. was a tour of the Old 
Homestead Bread Co. plant the aft- 
ernoon of June 6. 

Entertainment features of the con- 
vention were highlighted by a din- 
ner-dance at the Broadmoor Country 
Club the evening of June 7, an out- 








A-C PURIFIER—The newly introduced all-metal purifier manufactured 
by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, captured more than its share 
of the operatives’ attention at the annual convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers, Toronto, May 22-26. The picture above, taken dur- 
ing the convention, shows the purifier in the background, and the men in 
the picture are, in the usual order, W. F. Keller, Harvest Queen Mill 
& Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas; H. K. Swan, manager, grain and chem- 
ical milling machinery section for Allis-Chalmers; Frank Peck, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo; Martin Kalow, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid, Okla., and 
L. W. Grogan, Allis-Chalmers representative in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ing and buffet dinner at Wolhurst 
Saddle Club June 6 and a cocktail 
party at the Albany Hotel during the 
first evening of the meeting, June 5. 

Entertainment program for the 
ladies included a brunch and book 
review at the Park Lane Hotel June 
6 and a luncheon and fashion show 
at the Cherry Hills Country Club 
June 7. ~ 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Trade Discounts 
Report of Severe 
S.W. Wheat Loss 


KANSAS CITY—A widely circu- 
lated report released June 4 by A. W. 
Erickson, crop reporter, that 100 mil- 
lion bushels of new southwestern 
wheat has been lost because of wet 
weather diseases was one of several 
causes for recent firmness in values 
of winter wheat. However, the trade 
generally discounts the damage to va- 
ried extents and still believes that a 
huge crop will be harvested. 

Mr. Erickson stated that powdery 
mildew, stem rust and glume blotch 
was breaking out over most of the 
Texas Panhandle, southern Kansas 
and parts of central Oklahoma, re- 
ducing the wheat crop ‘severely on 12 
million acres. He believes that 100 
million bushels have been lost from 
his most recent production estimate 
and the quality severely reduced on 
125 million bushels more: 

“Weather now is most conducive 
for further deterioration,” he said, 
“and bright sunshine is the only thing 
that can stop but not repair damage. 
The government report June 10 will 
very likely not show: any reduction 
because originating state reports were 
received and compiled before the last 
heat wave which fully. exposed the 
diseased condition.” 

The news received some support in 
the Southwest June 3, but most of 
the trade feels that even if wet 
weather damage is serious there still 
will be a big harvest and the stor- 
age problem remains acute. 

The principal cause for the rise 
in premiums for cash wheat in the 
Southwest is the lack of offerings. 
Old crop winter wheat of ordinary 
protein sold at 31¢ over July at the 
Kansas City Board of Trade June 7. 
This compares with the premium 
of 16¢ over at which old crop sold 
May 28. The trade is almost unani- 
mous in the belief that when new 
crop supplies begin moving into the 
terminal markets the cash premiums 
will be substantially lower. As yet 
only about 50 cars of new wheat 
have arrived in Kansas City. 

CCC buying support in the South- 
west is totally lacking, the govern- 
ment having reported no purchases 
of old or new crop wheat yet this 
month. The agency at Kansas City 
is merely recording offerings on a 
basis of immediate delivery of ware- 
house receipts. 


«~~ “BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE— -— 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
VOTES 10c DIVIDEND 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Stand- 
ard -Milling Co. have voted a 10¢ a 
share dividend on the common stock, 
payable June 20 to holders of record 
June 10. In the previous quarter 15¢ 
was paid. The company announced 
that in the future, dividend considera- 
tion will be given twice a year, in 
November and May, instead of on a 
quarterly basis. 
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AT DISTRIBUTORS’ CONVENTION—The illustrations (2) 
above show delegates to the National Asuxociation of 


at a cocktail party held during the convention. 

(1) Earl E. Dusenbery, E. E. Dusenbery Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, retiring president of the flour distributors, 
chats with James A. Affieck, William Penn Flour Mills 
Co., Philadelphia, chairman of the board, and D. J. 
Drake, General Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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Mack Freedman, Philadelphia flour distributor, and 
G. Fleischmann, G. Fleischmann, Inc., New York. 


Flour Distributors convention in Philadelphia recently (3) W.~P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., New 


York, and Mr. Dusenbery. 

(4) Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller, 
New York, secretary-treasurer of the flour distributors, 
is shown with J. Ross Myers, Jr., J. Ross Myers & Son, 
Baltimore, Ray C. Woods, William Penn Flour Mills Co., 
Philadelphia, president of the Philadelphia Association 
of Flour Distributors, and Mr. Dusenbery. 








Frank M. Schreck 
Elected Head of 
Pacific Grain Men 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Frank M. 
Schreck, Waterville Union Grain Co., 
Waterville, was elected president of 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Assn., at the final session here 
June 3. 

The election of officers high-lighted 
the closing session of the associa- 
tion’s 28th annual mid-year conven- 
tion at the Davenport Hotel. Up- 
wards of 200 association members 
from the three Pacific Northwest 
states were in attendance. Others 
named to association posts were J. 
D. Urquhart, Union Elevator & 
Warehouse Co., Lind, Wash., vice 
president; R. H. Stephens, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Spokane, treas- 
urer, and Pete Stallcup, association 
executive secretary, reelected. 

New members of the board are: 
Wells Ostrander, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; E. S. Cole, Boyd- 
Conlee Co., Spokane; H. L. Powell, 
Lewiston Grain Growers, Inc., Lew- 
iston, Idaho; Louis Pifer, Jones, 
Scott Co., Walla Walla; Robert 
Enloe, Continental Grain Co., Port- 
land; A. R. Scott, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Portland; Jack Finch, Asten 
Finch Co., Spokane; William H. Gee, 
Henry H. Gee Co., Seattle, and Mr. 
Schreck. 

Holdover board members are Frank 
Benson, Jr., General Mills, Inc., Sper- 
ry division, Seattle; Claude C. 


Buckett, Pomeroy Grain Co., Pome- 
roy, Wash.; Gordon K. Shaw, Seat- 
tle; M. L. Swanson, E. S. Johnston 


Co., Pasco, Wash.;. Thomas Kerr, 
Kerr Gifford Co., Portland; Frank 
Baller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Homer E. Woodward, Pan- 
handle Grain & Milling ‘Co., Sand- 
point, Idaho, and Mr. Urquhart. 

The main task of the association 
this year will be to work with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
railroads to establish equitable rates 
for the movement of grain in the 
Northwest. . 

Marion T. Weatherford, Oregon 
grain commission, Pacific Northwest 
Grain & Grain Products Assn. repre- 
sentative, pointed out in his address 
that the 1948 grain surplus will ex- 
ceed 65 million bushels and that the 
organization is making a lengthy 
analysis of the movement of grain 
produced here. 

In this new organization the speak- 
er said that this is the first time 
that producers, millers and dealers 
have united in a common effort to 
fight for more equitable rates on 
freight. 

Sen. Harry P. Cain, (R., Wash.), 
was a featured speaker at the final 
session. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ENTERTAINMENT PLANNED 
FOR MACARONI MEETING 


BRAIDWOOD, ILL.—Plans for the 
entertainment side of the 1949 in- 
dustry conference of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 27-28, are nearing completion, 
according to a recent. announcement 
by M. J. Donna, secretary of the as- 
sociation.. Robert M. Green is in 
charge of the business portion of the 


Pp 





rogram. 
In addition to a beachwalk party 





sponsored by the hotel June 26, there 
are six parties planned on the two 
days of the meeting. Refreshments 
and entertainment will be presented 
by Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, 
and a buffet supper is planned by 
the Rossetti Lithographing Co., both 
to take place the evening of June 27. 

An early birds’ breakfast June 28 
will be sponsored by eight durum 
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mills, and in the evening entertain- 
ment is planned by the Clermont 
Machine Co., Brooklyn, and the Con- 
solidated Macaroni Machine Corp., 


Brooklyn, in addition to the national 


association’s annual dinner party. 
Those who: expect to attend the 
convention are requested to write 
directly to the hotel for their reser- 
vations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OREGON DISTRICT OFFICE 
OPENED BY FLEISCHMANN 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
has increased its Pacific Coast re- 
gion’s warehousing and office facili- 
ties through the opening of a new 
district office here and the sched- 
uled opening of a new branch office 
in Seattle, Wash., Walter Malberg, 
Pacific Coast regional manager, has 
announced. ‘ 

According to George Fasching, Jr., 
the Fleischmann division’s manager 
for the Portland district, the new 
Portland office and warehouse, lo- 
cated at 2187 N.W. Reed St., will 
step up efficiency and service to cus- 
tomers throughout the entire district. 
The most modern type of refrigera- 
tion and a palletized warehousing op- 
cration have been installed. 

The new Fleischmann branch of- 
fice building in Seattle, located at 
Third Ave. N. and Roy St., will com- 
bine office, warehouse and garage 
facilities. It is anticipated that it 
will be ready for occupancy by 
Fleischmann Seattle personnel some 
time in July. 
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NEBA SPORTS PROGRAM 


BOSTON — New England bakers 
will again feature a trap shoot in 
connection with the sports program 
of the Poland Spring convention of 
the New England Bakers Assn. June 
11-14. A golf tournament, putting 
contest, a softball game and danc- 
ing are on the program. The speak- 
ers will be Tom Smith, secretary, 
American Bakers Assn., Ellis C. 
Baum, vice president, Continental 
Baking Co. and Gerry Wade of the 
Maine Department of Inland Fisher- 
ies and Game. 








I, E. Larrabee Elected Head 
of Oklahoma Millers Group 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The combined 
jubilee and annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. was held 
here June 3 at the Oklahoma Club 
with a large representative group 
present, including visitors from 
Texas and Kansas. Herman Steen, 
Chicago, vice president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, was guest 
speaker. Reports of the out-going of- 
ficers high-lighted the business meet- 
ing, followed with reports of the 
current wheat crop and its prospec- 
tive yield. 

The general opinion was that, des- 
pite heavy toll taken by rains, 
wind and hail, the state crop will 
be a bumper one, approximately 110 
million bushels. 

Officers elected are I. E. Larrabee, 
Kingfisher, manager of the Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., president; Har- 
ry Lungaard, Ada, president of the 
Ada Milling Co., vice president; 
Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., treasurer, and Paul T. 
Jackson, Oklahoma City, secretary. 


The board of directors includes T. 
J. Underwood, president of the Ard- 
more (Okla.) Milling Co.; Joseph G. 
Schmitz Oklahoma City, vice presi- 
dent of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc.; Harold Pease, 
Altus, secretary-treasurer of the 
Leger Mill Co.; Edwin N. Humphrey, 
president of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and Raymond D. Kroutil, 
vice president of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co. 

Mr. Larrabee, president of the as- 
sociation, will .serve as chairman of 
the board. 

The meeting was climaxed by a 
banquet with table decorations show- 
ing the golden anniversary motif of 
gold colored flowers, and a huge gold 
cake flanked by 6 ft. loaves of bread. 
A group of veteran millers, John 


Kroutil, Yukon; Henry Schafer, 
Oklahoma City; J. Lloyd Ford, 
Shawnee, and Myron Humphrey, 


Chickasha, entertained the diners 
with reminiscences of earlier days in 
the milling industry. Seventy-five at- 
tended the banquet. 
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Economists Predict Lower Wheat 
Prices after Partial Recovery 


Lower wheat prices are probable 
during June, following a partial re- 
covery from the sharp price decline 
of late May, according to economists 
at Kansas State College. 

July wheat futures at Kansas City 
are selling substantially below cur- 
rent cash wheat values and also sub- 
stantially below the expected loan 
rate for 1949 wheat. The spread be- 
tween cash wheat prices and July 
futures must narrow considerably be- 
fore expiration of the futures con- 
tracts in July, and it appears that 
the initial adjustment will be a 
downward adjustment in cash wheat 
prices. However, the support program 
is expected to prevent drastic price 
declines. Wherever storage is avail- 
able farmers will be reluctant to sell 
at the discount under the loan rate 
indicated by July futures. 

Recent announcements of increased 
storage rates for farm stored loan 
and purchase agreement wheat will 
encourage the withholding of grain 
from market, but a shortage of stor- 
age space is expected to force consid- 
erable selling at less than loan rate. 
Local areas have suffered heavy crop 
damage, but general prospects for 
winter wheat remain favorable for 
another large crop. With large quan- 
tities of old wheat remaining in ter- 
minal warehouses, off-farm storage 
probably will be insufficient to meet 
the demand. 

Demand for mill stocks is expected 
to partially offset the pressure of 
increased marketings. It is reported 
that these stocks are virtually de- 
pleted. In addition, it is believed that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. will soon 
announce an active purchasing pro- 
gram for 1949 wheat. 

Steady corn and grain sorghum 
prices and slightly lower oat and 
barley prices are probable during 
June. The approaching availability of 
new crop supplies of oats and bar- 
ley and large supplies of old crop 
grain are expected to exert down- 
ward pressure on prices of these 
grains. Spring planting intentions in- 
dicated that the U.S. oat acreage 
would be equal to that of last year, 
and growing conditions - have been 
favorable in the major oat producing 
area. The May 1 condition of oats in 
the 10 southern states was reported 
to be 81%. This compares With 63% 
a year earlier and the 1938-47 aver- 
age of 72%. However, planting inten- 
tions indicated a 20% decrease from 
last year in Kansas oat acreage and 
unfavorable planting conditions may 
have caused a greater decrease in 
this state. 

The indicated U.S. barley acreage 
was 11% less than last year but a 
large prospective carry-over nullifies 


VACATION PLANNED AT 
DUNWOODY SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS — Summer vaca- 
tion is on the way for the staff and 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School. The school will be closed 
June 17 for a five-week period, re- 
opening July 25. During this past 
school year 146 students have been 
enrolled in the baking school. They 
came from 34 states and Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela, Hawaii, Canada and 
France. During the winter, when eve- 
ning school classes are held 162 stu- 
dents from the Twin Cities and sur- 
rounding territory enrolled for fur- 
ther training. 





to a great extent the effect of this 
decrease in national acreage. In Kan- 
sas, however, planting intentions in- 
dicated a 35% decrease from last 
year’s acreage. If yields are near av- 
erage, it appears that production of 
oats and barley in Kansas will be 
substantially less than that of last 
year. This may tend to temper local 
price declines. 

Expected weakness in oats and 
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barley prices may be reflected in corn 
and grain sorghum prices, but this 
influence is not expected to any more 
for corn and grain sorghum prices 
to strengthen seasonally during June. 
Farmers have until June 30 to take 
out loans or purchase agreements on 
1948 corn. Reluctance to sell freely 
at present large discounts below loan 
levels and the probability of addi- 
tional measures to encourage the 
holding of corn in farm storage are 
expected to restrict market receipts 
and aid in the maintenance of corn 
prices near present levels. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER NAMES 
SALES CONTEST WINNER 
MINNEAPOLIS—John F. Moran, 
Russell-Miller Co. represen- 
tative in Boston, has been named the 
winner in a contest for salesmen spon- 
sored recently by Russell-Miller in 
conjunction with the firm’s baker, 
“selling idea” contest. 
The “selling idea” contest was open 
to all bakers and employees of reta:! 
and wholesale bakeries. To add inter- 


_ est to the contest, a radio-phonograph 


console was offered as a prize to the 
Russell-Miller salesman having the 





A standardized, ever-uniform yeast is 
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Fermentation is your business 
in standardizing Production and Quality 


@ This is a “mechanized” baking age. Min- 
utes are precious. Interruptions that throw 
you off schedule can cost you more than 
time—cost you quality and customers. 

For when your operations get tied up, 
you know what often happens: Baked goods 
so overproofed they fight the wrapping 
machines, goods “‘holey’”’ or poor in texture, 
taste, appearance—the qualities that must 
be right to keep products selling. 


The basis of controlled production 


Today’s bakers work with the finest in- 
gredients and most precise, modern equip- 
ment in the standardized production of 
quality baked goods. They know that any- 


thing less than the best, anywhere along the 
line, can cause a “variation’’—the loss of 
precious time and quality. 

Since fermentation is the very basis of con- 
trolled production, and yeast is the “heart” 
of fine fermentation, the use of the highest 
quality yeast is a “must.” For yeast is a 
factor in fermentation that must be stable— 
an ingredient that must always perform in 
the dough with the same vigor and uniform 
speed, batch after batch and day after day. 


Eleischmann's 
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most entries from his territory. Mr. 
Moran not only netted the most en- 
trants, but also had three of his 
baker-customers named as winners in 
the nationwide event. 


——"“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
BY QUAKER OATS CO. 


CHICAGO—tThe board of directors 
of the Quaker Oats Co. has declared 
a dividend of $1.50 a share on out- 
standing common capital stock, pay- 
able July 9 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 13. A 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
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was declared on outstanding pre- 
ferred capital stock. This dividend is 
payable Aug. 31 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Aug. 
ae 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

JOLIETVILLE, IND.— Fire May 
31 destroyed the Acme-Goodrich Co. 
grain elevator, causing an unofficial 
loss of $50,000. Charles Cummings, 
manager, said farm machinery stored 
in the building was saved, but about 
1,000 bu. grain, the building, and all 
elevator equipment was destroyed. 
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Pre-Harvest Wheat Quality Survey 
to Be Made of 1949 Kansas Crop 


TOPEKA — A pre-harvest wheat 
quality survey of the 1949 Kansas 
wheat crop will be conducted by the 
Kansas Board of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the departments of 
agronomy and chemistry, Kansas 
State College, and the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

H. L. Collins, BAE statistician in 














Make production flexible, too 


Strong, uniform yeast can also help make 
your production flexible, especially where 
sweet doughs are refrigerated. It facilitates 
adjusting fermentation and refrigeration of 
doughs, so you can regulate production as 
you desire, according to your needs. 


Thus, you can turn out your greatest 
volume of baked goods to meet peak sale 
hours, give customers fresher products that 
mean repeat sales. 


Standardization depends on fermentation. 
Good fermentation depends primarily on 
the yeast you use. 


Fermentation is Fleisehmann’s 
business, LOO ... in the Laboratories, 


where years of tireless research have “‘stand- 


ardized”’ yeast for your better baking! 


@ One tiny yeast cell can grow into 2000 to 
2500 overnight. That’s the staggering prob- 
lem of mass production (or “‘reproduction’’) 
that is Fleischmann’s business!—A problem 
so successfully controlled that the yeast 
cells in a pound of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
match the cells of its original culture. 


This triumph of. Fleischmann research 
means the controlled production of millions 
of pounds of yeast in which every quality is 
superbly uniform. A yeast_so excellent that 


A STAR IS BORN. 
Isolating a tiny single 
cell of pure yeast. 
From this microscopic 
round or oval cell— 


in diameter—will come 
millions of pounds of 


pure bakers’ yeast. 


east 


only | /3600 of an inch 


— always husy”in the dough 
NEVER FLASHY... VEVER SLOW 


the keystone of standardized production 


it performs well in sponge or straight doughs, 
sweet doughs or sour rye doughs. 

The strength of Fleischmann’s Yeast, for 
example, provides balanced fermentation 
without any weakening . . . steadily condi- 
tions the dough batch throughout the entire 
fermentation stage . . . assuring good vol- 


ume, good grain and good texture in the 
finished baked goods. 


All-around research 


The activities of the Fleischmann Labora- 
tories go far beyond yeast studies. Here, 
highly trained technicians study the com- 
position of flour and its behavior in the 
dough. 


Here, too, new baking methods are studied, 
new formulas devised . . . all with the long- 





DETERMINING THE PROTEIN content of flour, 
yeast and malt—one of the many analyses in the 
study of fermentation ingredients. 


range purpose of helping the baker to im- 
prove the quality and variety of his prod- 
ucts, the efficiency of his operation. 

The Fleischmann Laboratories represent 
only one of the facilities of the makers of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. For over 80 years, 
our every facility and service have been de- 
voted towards safeguarding fermentation— 
your business and our business! 






charge of the Topeka office, ex- 
plained that the survey will be made 
in. response to a “growing, active de- 
mand” from farmers, grain buyers 
and millers for timely wheat quality 
information by small geographic 
areas in Kansas. 

Four field crews, he said, will be- 
gin obtaining field samples in south- 
ern Kansas about June 10, and will 
move northward with the harvest. It 
is expected that about 2,500 samples 
will be taken during the survey and 
that these samples will be represen- 
tative of the crop. 

Routes for the field crews will be 
selected, so that a grid-like pattern 
will be traveled in each Kansas coun- 
ty. Selection of the fields to be sam- 
pled will be based upon readings of 
a crop meter attached to each crew 
automobile. 

In taking a sample, a rectangular 
metal hoop with an area of one ten- 
thousandth of an acre will be dropped 
in the field being sampled and all 
heads within the hoop boundaries 
will be clipped, packaged and mailed 
to the college laboratories at Man- 
hattan. Upon receipt at the labora- 
tories, each sample will be registered, 
dried to a uniform moisture content 
and variety, test weight, protein con- 
tent, etc., will be determined. 

Mr. Collins said that the informa- 
tion thus accumulated will be made 
available to millers, grain buyers, 
milling and grain trade publications 
and others interested. The contents 
of each release will include general 
statements on quality, weather dam- 
age, wheat condition, pest damage 
observed, and harvest progress. In- 
formation will be presented on test 
weight, protein content and charac- 
ter of the crop by counties and by 
crop reporting districts. 

A few days after completion of the 
survey in Kansas, a summary will be 
issued, containing all of the material 
for the 105 counties. 

Funds for conducting the quality 
survey are provided for under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 
Any person interested in obtaining 
the periodic reports and final sum- 
mary should address a request to H. 
L. Collins, Federal-State Agricultural 
Statistician, 207 Federal Building, 
Topeka, Kansas. , 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS’ WAGES HIKED ° 

CHICAGO—A 7¢ hourly increase 
in wages has been given to bakers in 
about 350 Chicago retail shops. The 
contract negotiations ended the eve- 
ning of May 28, between representa- 
tives of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of Greater Chicago and Local 2 
of the Bakery and _ Confectionery 
Workers Union. An increase of 4¢ 
an hour was also granted to about 
300 miscellaneous workers. The 
union’s original demands were for 
17¢ an hour increase for bakers and 
13¢ for the others. They had voted 
to strike if a settlement had not been 
reached by the evening of May 28. 

— BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS ATTEND DANCE 

WORCESTER, MASS. — The 
Worcester County Retail Bakers 
Assn. held a very successful banquet 
and dance at the Hillcrest Country 
Club May 14. About 150 bakers and 
friends attended, expressing their 
appreciation for the good time to 
Armand Gondron, president of the 
group; Charles Tagman, program 
chairman, and George Toupin, ban- 
quet chairman. 




























SOME OF THE REASONS WHY WE 
EAT LESS BREAD—tThe other day 
there was some editorial comment 
in this journal about the feminine 
habit of buying bread by the squeeze. 
It inspired a long letter from a gen- 
tleman who thinks a great deal about 
this and other matters vitally con- 
cerned with the American diet and 
with the welfare of all those who 
have anything to do with the Staff 
of Life. There isn’t room here for 
the whole of the letter, but some 
parts of it certainly should be 
squeezed in. Here they are: 

“T have often stated that our dear 
ladies bought bread like they buy 
overstuffed furniture. They never 
asked any questions as to what was 
inside just so it was soft. Some day 
some enterprising baker may find 
his sales will increase if he makes 
the filler inside of a nice package, 
out of air foam rubber, of the right 
color, of course. If nicely sliced I 
doubt any one would notice the dif- 
ference because bread is just placed 
on the table in small quantities to 
be carried out again. 

“Aiding in this frustration of the 
Staff of Life are commercial trade 
barriers set up by income taxes, la- 
bor regulations and pay, the profit 
motive and the wear and tear on 
high priced machinery. 

“The other day I was in Great 
Bend, Kansas, perhaps as ideally lo- 
cated as a place could be to transfer 
raw wheat into a finished product 
and pass it into my stomach with a 
minimum of cost. Great Bend sits in 
an oil field. The three great mills 
located there can literally pump the 
fyel out of the ground under their 
engine rooms. The town from the air 
looks as if it had burst out of a 
wheat field with wheat growing in 
smaller plots as if folded back by 
houses here and there. There are two 
bakeries. Last year there was mar- 
keted over the wagon scales some- 
thing like 1,500,000 bu. of wheat 
in Great Bend. Most of it was 
trucked in but a little still came in 
in the old horse and buggy fashion. 


@ Ought to Be Cheap and Pienty— 
““T cannot conceive of where bread 


should~be more easily obtained than 
in Great Bend, and the price should 
be about as low as any place. I called 
on the mills and they were complain- 
ing bitterly about the small volume 
of business. Could not sell flour. 

“I went to the Zarah Hotel eating 
establishment and they charged me 
10¢ for two slices -of bread that 
looked as if they had been cut off 
the loaf with an atom splitter. 

“I began to make some inquiries 
as to cost of wheat, etc., and the 
conclusion was that in a 1.75 Ib. loaf, 
the size the restaurants buy, there 
is 3¢ worth of $2 wheat. By the time 
the baker sells it wholesale the ‘ex- 
pansion’ has reached 7 times the 
original cost of the wheat. That 
means 21¢ wholesale, or about 27¢ 
retail. That is 7 times at wholesale 
and 9 times at retail. I know there 
are other things besides wheat enter- 
ing into it. Now then, by the time 
the restaurant operator is through 
with it the cost has expanded to 42 
times the cost of the wheat in the 
loaf. When I tell that story to the 
farmers their eyes gleam and they 
say, ‘That shows they could pay us 
$5 for this wheat and never know it.’ 

“At the Lora Locke Hotel dining 
room in Dodge City, also in the wheat 
fields, they charged me $1.07 for a 
light lunch and served one little but- 
ton roll about the size of a Kansas 
dry weather potato. Since then the 
mill at Dodge City burned and now 
I presume they split the button roll. 

“At Hays, Kansas, in the Lamar 
Hotel dining room, they also charge 
5¢ per slice for thin bread and that 
town has also burst out of the wheat 
and oil fields. Now the question is, 
If it costs that much to distribute 
bread right whére it grows how much 
does a slice of bread cost in New 
York? 


@® The Reasons Why—“When I talk 
to the retailer about this he tells me 
that it’s the taxes, the help, the in- 
surance, the fuel, the shortening and 
of course the flour. When I look at 
Dun & Bradstreet and see the mount- 
ing number of retail firms (about 
20% restaurants) going out of busi- 
ness despite the inhuman profits 
charged on bread it makes me won- 
der if our methods of distribution 
are sound—or is it the tax? 

“TI doubt that the restaurant people 
have any single item they charge as 
high a profit on as they do on the 
most staple, easily-obtained, least 
costly to keep article they serve. 
Why make bread carry the whole 
load? Is this going on all over the 
country? Is it at all points made as 
difficult for a man to obtain a slice 
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of bread at a fair price as in the 
heart of the wheat belt in Kansas? 
“Why did I pick on Great Bend, 
Hays and Dodge City? I could just 
as well have said Salina, Newton, 
Abilene, Wichita, Wellington, Hutch- 
inson, Alva, Enid, Kingfisher, El 
Reno, Chickasha or Oklahoma City. 
I am sure they charge 5¢ and 
perhaps 10¢ per slice for this air 
blown filler the ladies squeeze before 
they buy. Note an exception: I ate 
at Norton, Kansas, the other day and 
they served a whole basket full of 
delicious breads of various kinds. 


@ Government Turns the Key— 
“With all these ghoulish prices 
charged by the restaurants, the state 
full of wheat and not only Kansas 
but the whole ladder of states from 
Texas to Canada full of wheat, the 
government is doing all it can to lock 
up the wheat, create an artificial 
scarcity and keep the consumer from 
obtaining a pinch of it while it is 
sound and fresh. Only when it goes 
out of condition is it offered for 
sale and the same department which, 
you say in your editorial is investi- 
gating the squeezing habit of the la- 
dies, is then ready to throw the mill- 
er in jail who dares to buy any of it.” 
@®e °¢@ 

Socialism isn’t an exotic disease, 
caused by intellectual malnutrition. 
It’s a tendency of the age, and a 
pretty irresistible one, too. The pub- 
lic ownership of industry is the only 
part that shows above water. There’s 
much more below. Workmen’s com- 
pensation, minimum-wage legisla- 
tion, insurance of bank deposits, so- 
cial security, parity prices, legalized 
collective bargaining . . . were cer- 
tainly called Socialism by American 
business 20 years ago. . . . When I 
was in America less than 20 years 
ago Britain was considered far gone 
in Socialism because we had unem- 
ployment insurance.—Geoffrey Crow- 
ther,‘editor of the London Econo- 
mist. 

@®eese 


DOUGHNUT GIRL RETIRES—Lt. 
Col. Helen Purviance, who, as the 
Salvation Army’s original doughnut 
girl, fried and handed out more 
than 1,000,000 sinkers to American 
troops at the front in France during 
World War I, has retired as assist- 
ant field secretary of the Army’s 
Eastern Area. 

The first batch of 150 was an ex- 
periment. The Americans were hun- 
gry for home cooking and, though the 
only equipment Col. Purviance had 
was a small, French wood-burning 
stove, she decided to try a recipe she 
had learned from her mother years 


ESTERDAY, JODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


before. She obtained ingredients from 
the commissary and rolled the dough 
with an empty bottle for a rolling 


pin. 

That. first batch went in a twink- 
ling when the troops. in that area 
followed the smell of them to the 
Salvation Army hut that night. So 
next day Col. Purviance comman- 
deered an evaporated milk can. With 
this she cut the dough in round 
shapes, then cut holes in the middle 
with the top of a camphor-ice tube. 

Col. Purviance and her companion, 
Miss Margaret Sheldon, made about 
500 doughnuts a day in that manner 
for several weeks—until some real 
equipment arrived from the US. 
After that they turned out between 
2,000 and 3,000 a day. During much 
of the time to the end of the war 
they worked under fire. 

Col. Purviance was born in Hunt- 
ington, Ind., and joined the Salva- 
tion Army in 1908., She served in 
many localities and in 1924 was ap- 
pointed chief aide officer for women 
at the training college in the Bronx. 
She is somewhat reticent now about 
doughnuts. 

‘It’s been a long time since I’ve 
made any,” she says, “but every- 
where that I’ve gone for years there 
always seem to be some.” 


Bread, says Herodotus, was used 
as money by the Egyptians. The av- 
erage wage of the poorest peasant 
was three “breads” and two jugs of 
beer a day. The wages went all the 
way up to hundreds of loaves and 
jugs a day. Naturally, many of these 
transactions were carried on by 
means of paper debits and credits. 
But often the bread changed hands, 
like the cigarettes and chocolate of 
our current postwar era. 


H. L. Mencken, the “American 
language” authority and renowned 
etymologist, tells us that the say- 
ing, “Bread is the staff of life,” has 
been traced back to 1638. He doesn’t 
say who first said it. 

* @ . 
PRAYER AT A WHEAT FIELD 

I pluck a greenly golden head, 

And muse how this potential bread 

Will be a surfeit on some plate, 

And a staff to someone, laboring 

late, 

And will but tease the exquisite 

Hunger of them most needing it. 

Dear Lord, might beauty like this 

wheat 

Not bless all peoples who would 

eat? 
Elaine V. Emans. 
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GOVERNMENT GRAIN STORAGE 


ONGRESS finally has approved legislation 

which gives the Commodity Credit Corp. 
power to provide storage facilities on crops, es- 
pecially grain, on which the CCC makes loans 
to maintain crop price supports. 

It is not possible to forecast the exact effect 
of this legislation, because everything will de- 
pend upon the manner in which the power is 
used. Potentially, of course, it could be a danger- 
ous further step toward a government grain 
monopoly. Private operators hardly could stand 
the competition of government supported CCC 
plants if the latter’s policy turned out to be to 
offer such competition, either now or later. This 
danger was a factor in deadlocking the Senate 
and House for a time before a compromise was 
agreed upon. The Senate insisted on authority 
to confirm CCC directors. The equally insistent 
House demand was that the directors be named 
by the secretary of agriculture without Senate 
confirmation. Conferees finally agreed that the 
six-man board shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Senate, but they also 
agreed that the board shall operate “subject to 
the general supervision and direction” of the 
secretary of agriculture. This compromise leaves 
an uncertainty in policy-making procedures that 
will only be cleared up by future’ actions. 

One potential danger of which there already 
have been several examples is that of applying 
pressure through representatives, senators and 
others in an attempt to have CCC grain storage 
facilities built in certain communities, largely 
as a matter of civic promotion. If such pork bar- 
rel politics should make any headway, the re- 
sults would be even more damaging from the 
standpoint of private business and logical grain 
flow. More such demands are probable now that 
the law has been passed. 

The government has a bear by the tail in its 
current farm price support program. Large 
crops and dwindling. exports are forcing huge 
surpluses into government hands, and the situa- 
tion undoubtedly is approaching a climax. 

It may be that the attempt to support prices 
at an artificially high level will fail from the 
weight of the surpluses, as so many other sim- 
ilar attempts have failed; or it may be that even 
more drastic approaches to nationalization of the 
grain trade will be tried. Only time will tell, but 
at present the trend of thinking and action on 
the part of the administration gives little cause 
for optimism on the part of those of us who be- 
lieve in economic independence. 


WANTED: A U.S. SALES FORCE 


HAT the grain trade says, apropos of the 

International Wheat Agreement, which 
seems likely to be ratified by the Senate, is that 
the instrument can meet the basic need of Amer- 
ican agriculture and of the associated servicing 
and processing industries only if it permits and 
promotes the restoration of private trading. Gov- 
ernments are poor salesmen, and the near as 
well as the long-range necessities of this country 
call for the highest grade of salesmanship in 
international trade. 

This unassailable philosophy is forcefully out- 
lined in the National Grain Trade Council’s state- 
ment to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The council’s spokesmen discern in the pro- 
posed agreement, or in the. minds of its propo- 
nents, “some intention of permitting use of private 
trade channels,” but they see little chance of 
bringing this about unless the intention is unre- 
served and supported by an administrative staff 
with sufficient technical skill and an adequate 
knowledge of the private international wheat 
trade. 

“We believe,” state the Council’s representa- 
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tives, “that wheat exports and imports can be 
handled by private firms under the agreement as 
drafted, but to do so will be complex and diffi- 
cult as compared with straight government trad- 
ing. ... Private grain trading is . . . done by hun- 
dreds of people, of all nationalities, all over the 
world. It is done in small parcels and full car- 
goes at fluctuating rates of freight, in all kinds 
and grades of wheat, from different countries and 
ports of export to various destinations. All of 
these must be recorded, and checked against Ca- 
nadian prices of wheat delivered under simul- 
taneous conditions to the same destinations—on 
the chance that the governments of the export- 
ing and importing countries may not agree on 
prices, discounts or premiums for quality. 

“Suppose that an exporter sells a cargo of say 
300,000 bu. He must immediately buy wheat to 
cover it. How can’he guard against loss if the 
government of either country declares that the 
price is above the maximum permitted in the 
Wheat Agreement? 4 

“The business of exporting and importing 
grain is full of uncertainties. There are the 
natural hazards of fluctuating markets and ocean 
freight rates, foreign exchange, marine insurance, 
accidents and repairs to ships, strikes, rail em- 
bargoes and port elevator congestion: Added to 
these inherent risks we have nowadays the licens- 
ing procedures in both importing and exporting 
countries, ECA procurement and pricing provi- 
sions, and avoidarice of conflict with Commodity 
Credit Corporation shipments to occupied areas 
(amounting to more than half of all grain ex- 
ports). To these difficulties will be added price 
and quota technicalities, and the subsidy para- 
phernalia of the wheat agreement. 

“These are examples of the problems that con- 
front private handling of grain exports. They 
show how far we are removed from the days 
when an importer in London could pick up the 
telephone, buy a cargo of American wheat with 
all details finalized in a five-minute telephone 
conversation. We have frozen world trade into a 
wooden-like pattern resembling nothing so much 
as a coffin. 

“Yet these are requirements born out of war- 
time and postwar necessities. We have had to 
learn how to live with their intricacies. Under 
private trading they can be gradually abandoned. 
But to do so will take great patience, and a high 
resolve both by government and business. 

“Like choosing, democracy itself, we recom- 
mend following the hard way.” 

Flour, too, wishes to go the hard way. It can 
see no future in the hands of government sales- 
men. Even more desperately than wheat it needs 
foreign distributors pushing it enthusiastically. 
It, too, must escape from the mortuary of state 
trading. 

eee 


As indicating the sorry straits to which export 
flour trading has descended in these times of 
state-to-state business and of economic barriers 
set up to implement political ideologies, we here 
chronicle the gossip that Communist China lately 
has attempted to barter a shipload of hair 
(whether human or pig the rumor sayeth not) 
for a cargo of American flour. 
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THE SAD CASE OF MILLER WHANG 


O find philosophical panaceas for a certain 

evil afflicting the flour milling industry. of 
the present day it is by no means necessary to 
seek out the ancients. Nevertheless the ancients 
have spoken, and some of them well. 

There is, for example, the immaculate fable 
of the Miller Whang, which can be found among 
the musty pages of “The Citizens of, the World,” 
a book published in 1792, purporting to be the 
letters of a Chinese philosopher residing in Lon- 
don. The authorship is ascribed to Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

The sad tale of Mr. Whang is not concerned 
with too much and too-much-used capacity, with 
a train of vanishing profit under price pressures, 
but might as well have been. The result was some- 
what the same and the moral equally applicable. 

Whang, the miller, according to the Chinese 
philosopher, alias Mr. Goldsmith, was naturally 
avaricious; nobody loved money better than he, 
or more respected those who had it. But though 
he revered wealth, and was eager for it, he was 
comparatively poor, for he had only the profits 
from his mill. These, however, were certain, 
though small. He always had enough to eat, and 
laid by a little money for a poor crop season. All 
would have been well if he had let well enough 
alone. 

But Whang, in this happy situation, unfor- 
tunately heard a rumor. In effect it was like the 
report of a competitor selling a big customer at 
an enormous concession. Neighbor Hung had 
found a pan of money under ground, having 
dreamed of it three nights running before. These 
tidings were daggers to the heart of poor Whang. 
Life was unsupportable until he could go and do 
likewise. He became disgusted with his small, 
though assured, profits. He became gloomy and 
indolent. Customers forsook him. But to follow 
the Goldsmith narrative: 

“Fortune that was for a long time unkind, at 
last, however, seemed to smile upon his distresses, 
and indulged him with the wished for vision, He 
dreamed that under a certain part of the founda- 
tion of his mill there was concéaled a monstrous 
pan of gold and diamonds, buried in the ground, 
and covered with a large, flat stone. He rose up, 
thanked the stars that were at least pleased to 
take pity on his sufferings, and concealed his good 
luck from every person, as is usual in money 
dreams, in order to have the vision repeated the 
two succeeding nights, by which he should be cer- 
tain of its veracity; his wishes in this also were 
answered, he still dreamed of the same pan of 
money, in the very same place. 

“Now, therefore, it was past a doubt, so get- 
ting up early the third morning, he repairs alone, 
with a mattock in his hand, to the mill, and be- 
gan to undermine that part of the wall which the 
vision directed. The first omen of. success that he 
met was a broken mug; digging still deeper, he 
turns up a house tile, quite new and entire. At 
last, after much digging, he came to the broad, 
flat stone, but then so large that it was beyond 
one man’s strength to remove it. Here, cried he, 
in raptures to himself, here it is; under this stone 
there is room for a very large pan of diamonds in- 
deed. I must even go home to my wife, and tell 
her the whole affair, and get her to assist me in 
turning it up. 

“Away therefore he goes, and acquaints his 
wife with every circumstance of their good for- 
tune. Her raptures on this occasion easily may be 
imagined; she flew round his neck, and embraced | 
him in an agony of joy; but those transports, 
however, did not delay their eagerness to know 
the exact sum; returning therefore speedily to- 
gether to the place where Whang had been dig- 
ging, there they found, not indeed the expected 
treasure, but the mill, their only support, under- 
mined and fallen. . Adieu!’ 
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Texas Bakers Assn. Reelects 
B. A. Peel to Post of President 


GALVESTON, TEXAS—B. A. Peel, 
Richter Baking Co., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, was reelected president of the 
Texas Bakers Assn. at that group’s 
49th annual convention here May 22- 
24. 


Also reelected was Roy Braden, 
Braden’s Cake Shop, Dallas, vice 
president. The offices of secretary 
and treasurer were combined with 
Charles Newman, Sr., Holsum Bread 


Co., Ft. Worth, named to fill that 
post. Mr. Newman previously served 
the association as treasurer. 

In his address to the convention, 
Mr. Peel discussed the work of the 
association in striving to increase 
bread consumption in Texas. 

“While other food industries are 
building consumer acceptance,” he 
said, “We bakers are too often more 
concerned with giving away free 


screens, free racks and free bag 
holders to entice a little business.” 

Retail bakers should get together 
and advertise and merchandise some 
specialty item for every day of the 
week, he suggested. 

Herbert L. Crate, Houston, deliv- 
ered the inspirational address of the 
convention. He was followed by 
Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver, president of the American 
Bakers Assn., who brought the bak- 
ers up to date on the progress of the 
Bakers of America Program. 

John Wolf, William Wolf Bakery, 
Baton Rouge, La., president of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn., invited the 
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Texans to attend the next annual 
convention of his association. 


Walter Hopkins, Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program director, Chicago, with 
the aid of Mr. Vos, outlined the 
plans for the industry’s advertising 
program to consumers. He urged bak- 
ers to support the program with 
contributions and tie-in merchandis- 
ing. 

Roy W. Burdett, North Texas Ag- 
riculture College, Arlington, was the 
first speaker on the May 24 pro- 
gram. He urged that bakers contact 
the youth in their respective markets 
and interest them in enrolling in the 
baking school at NTAC -next fall. 

Otto Richter, Richter Baking Co., 
San Antonio, reviewed the activities 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, of which he is the imme- 
diate past president. 

Gerard Williams, Williams Baking 
Co., Scranton, Pa., chairman of the 
bread standards advisory committce 
of the American Bakers Assn., re- 
viewed the developments in the bread 
standards hearing now being held in 
Washington. Citing the adverse pub- 
licity that has resulted from the 
hearing, he pointed out that the 
“average baker is thoroughly honest 
in his efforts to produce a_ highly 
nutritious and fine quality product.” 

“He is using better ingredients to- 
day than he was prior to the war,” 
Mr. Williams said, “and the percent- 
ages of milk, eggs, butter, shorten- 
ing, sugar and such essentials have 
increased.” 

Most of the unfavorable comments 
regarding the industry’s product have 
been based on “‘little or no knowledge 
of the actual facts,” he said. 


Retailers’ Session Held 

Mr. Braden, vice president of the 
association, conducted a session for 
retail bakers. He urged retailers to 
improve quality, train their sales 
girls and to keep attractive stores. 

Also appearing on the program 
were: Raymond Burford, Baldridge 
Bakery, Lubbock; Mrs. Ralph Walk- 
er; Henke-Pillot, Houston; Riley 
Duncan, Dunecan’s Home Bakery, 
Houston, and Lois Aldrige, Green- 
ville Avenue Bakery, Dallas. 

Gus Freitag, Weingarten’s Bakery, 
Houston, explained how super mar- 
ket operators handle bakery busi- 
ness. : 

A feature of the entertainment 
side of the program was the annual 
golf tournament, with Charles New- 
man, Jr., winning the bakers’ trophy 
and Paul Barklow the allied trophy. 

More than 80 ladies attending the 
convention. organized a women's 
auxiliary known as the Texas Bak- 
erettes. Myra Peel is the president; 
Frances Huddleston is vice president; 
Dorothy Duncan is secretary-treas- 
urer and Toddy Tunnell is corre- 
sponding secretary. j 

San Antonio was selected as the 
convention city for 1950, the golden 
anniversary of the Texas Bakers 
Assn. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA EXPORTS OVER 
3,500,000 BU. GRAIN 


WINNIPEG — Export business i 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled just over 3,500,000 bu., and o! 
this total more than 2,000,000 bu. in 
the form of wheat was destined for 
the U.K. Of the Class 2 destination 
receiving wheat shipments, Switzer- 
land was the leading buyer, taking 
some 500,000 bu., while shipments 
to Peru were reported at just under 
350,000. Flour exports were ver} 
small, and totaled less than 150,000 
bu., destined for various Class 2 
countries. 
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HEAD NEBRASKA GROUP—The newly-elected officers of the Nebraska 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. are shown above at the conclusion of the 
group’s 21st annual convention in Omaha. They are, from left to right, 
Frank Warden, Blue Jay Feeds, Gering, retiring president; Kermit Wag- 
ner, Wagner Mills, Inc., Schuyler, Neb., new president; Earl Mead, 
Mead Milling Co., Scottsbluff, Neb., new board member, and Tom Walsh, 
Utica Co-op. Grain Co., Utica, Neb., board member. 





VERMONT BAKERS HOLD 
TWO-DAY ANNUAL MEETING 


WOODSTOCK, 


VT.—The Vermont 


Bakers Assn. successfully diversified 
ts two-day annual spring meeting 
Viay 11-12 by having speakers both 
vithin and outside the industry. At 
the banquet, attended by 63, Dr. Pow- 
ers of Rutland and Judge Pierce of 





Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


An Independent -Will 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Brands: Lebanon Bell 
Flake White, Tet; B Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


LEBANON, 
National Federation 








WHITEWATER 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


Whitewater, Kansas 


FLOUR MILLS OO. 








We Specialize tn... 


PCOUR for BAKERS 
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Woodstock were the principal speak- 
ers, 


At the business meeting Robert, 


Sullivan, secretary of the New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn., spoke on the 
wage-hour bill and its effect on all 
bakers. 

The association made plans for a 
baking demonstration next October 
in which about 30 bakers will partici- 
pate. Raymond Payette, Girard Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., is chairman, 
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PHILIP ROTHROCK 
HONORED BY USDA 


NEW YORK—Philip Rothrock, su- 
pervisor here for the grain inspec- 
tion office of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, has been honored by 
the department for 40 years’ service. 
One of 40 employees from all parts 
of the country recently recognized 
for long association with USDA, he 
has been in charge of the New York 
office since establishment of the ex- 
port inspection division in 1926. He 
has also had the responsibility of en- 
forcement of the Federal Seed Act 
and inspection of cereals, flour, yeast 
and certain fats and oils. 

Mr. Rothrock joined the depart- 
ment in 1908 in Duluth before the 
establishment of uniform national 
grain standards and for eight years 
he traveled extensively assisting in 
making the studies which led to pas- 
sage of the Grain Standards Act in 
1916. 





He was active in setting up and- 


supervising offices for enforcement 
of the act in many marketing cen- 
ters until 1923, when he went to Eng- 
land to investigate export possibili- 
ties for the then-mounting U.S. grain 
surpluses. Three years later he com- 
pleted the coordination of an export 
grain inspection service centering in 
New York City and his headquarters 
have been there ever since. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS UP 


PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia 
during May more than tripled those 
of the comparable period last year, 
according to the Commercial Ex- 
change. John H. Frazier, managing 
director of the organization, says the 
total handle of 4,011,953 bu., com- 
pared with 1,238,527 in the 1948 
month, and with 5,153,781 in April. 
The May aggregate included 2,924,- 
405 bu. wheat, 851,888 bu. corn, 230,- 
160 bu. oats and 5,500 bu. soybeans. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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If you want your bread to 
have the fullest baking bene- 
fits from: hard winter wheats, 





there is no better way than 
to bake one of these Star 
flours. They are milled from 





the cream of Nature’s bounty. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 





Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls * Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 


Write for information 
DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata! Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 




















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Corn SPECIALTIES 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 256 TONS 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 


























sas Chickasha Milling Co. 
Evans Milling Co. Caneeie ’. OMTORAMIEA: Ophle hates 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND;, U. 8. A 800 bbis OKLA. "“Washita” 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried Manufacturers of High-Grade 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 





Member Millers’ National Federation 








Capacity, 16.000 Bushels 
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When You 
Control the Weather 


YOU CONTROL YOUR SALES! 








20-rack Union- Air 
Counter Flow Cool- 
ing System installed 
in E.W. Mootz Bak- 
ery, Inc., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., provides - 
faster, moreuniform 
cooling; helps main- 
tain precise slicing, 
wrapping and deliv- 
ery schedules. 











SEE THIS 
EQUIPMENT AT THE 
1949 BAKING 








EXPOSITION 
Atlontic City, Oct. 15-20 






























UNION-AIR 
Properly cooled bread stays fresher longer 


— without mold formation or sweating. 
Resists wrinkling or cracking in the slicing 
machine and is more saleable. 


A Union-Air Counter Flow Cooling System 
is entirely independent of weather condi- 
tions or variations. Cooled, washed air 
enters the cooling room at one end, the racks 
of bread at the other. The two move in 
opposite directions. Bread cools quickly, 
yet gradually, with no sudden temperature 
drops. 


You know in advance, how long your cool- 
ing will take. Cooling, slicing, wrapping and 
delivery can be scheduled with clock-work 
accuracy... without 
“rushes” or costly idle time. 


A Union-Air Cooling Sys- 
tem in your plant will pay 
for itself many times over. 
Write today. 


Standardized Union-Air Systems, 
Furnished on Prompt Delivery 
Schedules 


PROOFING SYSTEMS 


Perfect fermentation control. 
Thousands of tiny jets give 
constant, draftless air flow 
Temperature and humidity al- 
ways exactly correct. 


UNION-AIR 
FERMENTATION SYSTEMS 









Keep sp - } 41, on hoe, 
to the minute — with tempera- 
ture and humidit conditions 
automatically ‘right.’ 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 





ALBION, MICHIGAN 






















For Over Fifty Years... 





KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST : 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 
orld, ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



















103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®“574'° 

























An editor had cause to admonish 
his son because of the lad’s reluc- 
tance to attend school. 

“You must go every day and learn 
to be a good scholar,” said the fond 
father; “otherwise you can never be 
an editor, you know. What would 
you do, for instance, if your maga- 
zine came out full of mistakes?” 

“Father,” was the reply, “I’d blame 
the printer.” 

And the father wept with joy, be- 
cause he knew he had a successor for 
the editorial chair. 


¢?¢ 
He: Honey, I’ve bought something 
for the one I love best. Guess what? 
She: A box of cigars. 


¢?¢ @ 

Bill: Have you seen one of those 
new instruments that can tell when 
a man is lying? 

Hank: Seen one? I married one. 


oe? 


Frosh: Ginger ale. 
Waiter: Pale? 
Frosh: No, just a glass. 


¢?¢ 
“What is college bred, Pop?” 
“College bread is a four-year loaf 
made from the flavor of youth and 
the old man’s dough!” 


¢$?¢F 

Just outside a small southern vil- 
lage, a speeding motorist was over- 
hauled by a chin-whiskered constable. 

“You were speedin’ through our 
town, young fellow,” the official com- 
plained, “goin’ well over thutty miles 
an hour.” 

“I don’t see that you have any 
watch or other timing device,” the 
city slicker craftily suggested. “How 
do you know I was going over 30?” 

“See this here hound?” the con- 
stable replied, pointing to a skinny 
burr-covered old dog that had just 
arrived on the scene, and now lay 
panting at the constable’s feet. 
“Well, that dog was chasin’ you, 
young fellow, and he couldn’t catch 
up with you. And when that hound 
can’t overhaul a fellow he’s goin’ 
more than thutty miles an hour.” 


$e? 

Doctor: Your husband must have 
it perfectly quiet. Here is a sleeping 
powder. 

Wife: When do I give it to him? 

Doctor: You don’t give it to him. 
You take it yourself. 


a A 

The golfer had lost his ball, and 
not unnaturally was inclined to be 
annoyed with his caddie. 

“Why didn’t you watch where it 
went?” he asked angrily. 

“Well, sir,” said the boy, “it does 
not usually go anywhere, and so it 
took me unprepared.” 

oe? 

Diner (reading menu): Lucifer 
cake—never heard of it. What is it, 
Miss? 

Waitress (confidentially): Well, it 
was supposed to be angel cake, sir, 
but it fell. 





Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG — 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled re Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


epabore at nee 
for Fine 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 





Sumner Chief 


Hich Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnis, Minn. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
eee memo ee pte RE RN 





Chonin Building, New York Gty 
Soles Offeos 
45-S4 37th &t., Long Island Gity, NY. 
35 Eost Wocker Drive, Chicago, i 


Plants 
Belleville, N. J. ond Crystal Loke, 
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Controls Removed, Liberalized ... 





OST of the world’s dinner ta- 

bles, at the present time, are 

better supplied with food than 

at any other comparable period since 
the war. 

Europe’s food production is show- 

ing marked recovery. North America 

and Australia are continuing to have 
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From a Special Report by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations 


unusually large crops. Some coun- 
tries, particularly in Europe, have 
been able to remove controls from 


some essential foods and to liberalize 
the rationing of others. The level of 
consumption in deficit-food-producing 





In Bread... 
There’s No Substitute 






for MILK SOLIDS 


I t’s a “natural”—a superior ingredient—for which 
there is no satisfactory replacement. Only the nonfat solids 
of milk can give bakery products the characteristic qualities 
so important for consumer preference. 


Experienced bakers have proved to their own satisfaction 
for many years that “milk solids makes the difference” —in 
appealing crust color, texture, baking qualities, more tempt- 
ing aroma and satisfying taste. 


The slight additional cost of making bread with a minimum 
of 6 per cent nonfat dry milk solids is more than offset by 
INCREASED sales due to improved appearance, flavor, eat- 
ing quality and nutritive value. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INS’ 





2 
3. 
4 
5 


Mirco K SOLT'DIS 


Generous amounts of nonfat dry milk 
solids (at least six per cent) in bread 
assure: 


1. 


A richer, more mellow flavor. 

Extra freshness—stays fresh longer. 
Finer, silkier texture. 

Toasts evenly to a golden brown. 


More Food Value—Milk solids con- 
tains all essential amino acids and 
Rp the protein of wheat 
our. 
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World Food Situation Improves 


areas, however, is still somewhat be- 
low prewar, and the quality of the 
diet is also lower. ~ 

The increase in food production 
has not made the world food situ 
ation entirely satisfactory. The 
world’s population has increased by 
an estimated 10% since before the 
war so that today’s food production 
—although approaching prewar lev- 
els—must be divided among mor: 
persons. Also, the world is living 01 
more or less of a hand-to-mout): 
basis, and most areas need to stoc: 
pile larger reserve supplies of foo: 
and feed. Furthermore, as has been 
pointed out by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the Unite 
Nations, even restoration of per ca) - 
ita food consumption to prewar lev- 
els will not be sufficient—for malnv- 
trition was prevalent throughout the 
world even during the better harvest 
years before the war. 

Unusually favorable weather in 
nearly all important food-producin : 
countries was an important factor in 
the large food and feed crops har- 
vested in 1948. Production of major 
food products during the year was 
about 6% above 1947, and about equa! 
to the prewar average in terms of 
calories and without allowing for 
changes in extraction rates or for 
other efforts to utilize the food sup- 
ply more efficiently. 

Many countries are using a larger 
proportion of thé potato crop as food 
and are using higher extraction rates 
for cereals. Also, larger quantities of 
coarse grains are being used in flour 
or as foods in other forms, and there 
has been a marked increase in the 
production of foods for which world 
estimates are not available, such as 
sweet potatoes, cassava, and plan- 
tains. Taking all factors into ac- 
count, however, the per capita world 
food supply is still somewhat below 
prewar. 

Future Food Supply 

The world’s future food supply 
will be influenced by several impor- 
tant factors. Continuation of favor- 
able weather, of course, is vital to 
good production. The degree of re- 
covery of production in war-torn and 
politically unstable countries will be 
of further consequence. There is great 
need for building up stocks of food 
and feed for nations to fall back on 
in years of poor harvest. Also impor- 
tant is the trade aspect—food-import- 
ing nations have need to build up 
their export trade in order to finance 
larger purchases of food from sur- 
plus-producing countries, which in 2 
few instances are reducing produc- 
tion because they lack adequate ex- 
port outlets. 

At this date, the world’s prospect: 
for winter crops for harvest in 194° 
appear for the greater part to b< 
favorable. Except for deficit snowfal 
in some parts of the USSR, as well as 
some local moisture deficiencies else 
where, Northern Hemisphere condi- 
tions—though probably not as good as 
a year ago—are now generally fa- 
vorable for fall-sown crops. Acreage 
increases are in Europe and 
in the USSR. Another large winter 
wheat crop is in prospect in the U.S. 
Some of the lands in India and Pak- 
istan that could not be planted last 
summer because of floods are report- 
ed to be planted to winter crops, and 
above-average acreages are expected. 
Many countries have reported, also, 
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that favorable conditions in the fall 
enabled their farmers to prepare an 
unusually large proportion of land 
for spring crops. 


“Higher Output Expected 
Europe’s total food production for 


- the lastvhalf of 1948 and the first 


half of 1949 is expected to be 15 to 
20% larger than during the preced- 
ing 12.months, and within 3% of 
prewar. The sharp increase in grain 
output has permitted an improve- 
ment in the quality as well as the 
quantity of bread supplies, but flour- 


extraction rates are still above the . 


prewar level and in a few areas the 
admixture ‘of coarse grains remains 
heavy. Supplies of meats and fats 
continue much below prewar. 

Far Eastern countries have made 

much less progress in expanding food 
production, and total supplies are 
nly a little larger than they were a 
year ago. Furthermore, the food situ- 
ition has been complicated by infla- 
‘ion and by political and military 
onflicts, making it hard both to get 
ood domestic distribution of food 
nd to bring in grains from surplus- 
roducing areas. The Far East con- 
inues to have a large deficit in its 
wn production of food. Although it 
; inereasing its exportable supplies 
f vice, vegetable oil products, and 
igar, which comprised its principal 
rewar exports, these are still less 
han Half the prewar volume. Adding 
o the unbalance, the Far East is 
having to import far more cereals 
and eéreal products than before the 
yar. Some further increase in pro- 
duetion of exportable products ap- 
pears likely, but with the uncertain 
political future in many countries no 
material increase can be foreseen. 
Meanwhile, because of the rapidly 
increasing population, imports of ce- 
reals are likely to increase if suf- 
ficient exchange can be obtained for 
their purchase. 


Higher Prices Critical 


In most other areas of the world, 
food consumption continues at a high 
level, but some of the countries which 
have used up their foreign exchange 
accumulated during the war find it 
difficult to keep up the high levels of 
consumption at current high prices. 

World production of most major 
food products in 1948 maintained the 
upward trend of postwar years, and 
production of a few commodities ex- 
ceeded the prewar average. The 
wheat crop was about 4% above av- 
erage, thanks to favorable weather 
in most areas. Rye production still 
is somewhat below average, but the 
total supply of all bread grains is 
above:-prewar average and appears 
about equal to effective demand. The 
rice crop is 3% above that of 1948 
and only 2% below prewar, but in- 
flation and political uncertainties are 
retarding its complete recovery in 
many Far Eastern countries. Raw 
sugar production of 37.7 million tons 
is about 3 million tons above pre- 
war average, and some piling up of 
stocks: may take place during 1949. 
Supplies of fats and oils also are 
increasing gradually, but the quan- 
tities available for international 
trade still are only about 60% of 


Supplies of edible vegetable oils 
have been increased by larger crops 
of cottonseed, soybeans and peanuts. 
Some increase in animal fats is ex- 
pected in 1949 as the expansion of 

products and hog numbers gets 
under way as a result of increased 


feed supplies. Supplies of mest fruits- 


are somewhat below 1948, but with 
the exception of apples are at or 
above the prewar average and citrus 
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fruit production may set a new rec- 
ord in 1948-49. 

Meat production still is somewhat 
below prewar and is temporarily re- 
tarded by the need for building up 
livestock herds. Milk production in 
principal producing areas is also 
gradually returning to prewar lev- 
els, but has been retarded by the 
shortage of feed and the high cost 
of labor. 


Europe 


The favorable weather of 1948 was 
primarily responsible for Europe’s 
increased production of food and 
feed. Crops were larger in practically 


all countries except those in the Medi- 
terranean area. Here, where the olive 
oil output is estimated at levels 
greatly below a year ago, only Italy 
appears to have had a sizable net in- 
crease in total food production. For 
Europe as a whole, the energy value 
of home-grown food supplies in 1948- 
49 is expected to be from 15 to 20% 
greater than in 1947-48 and within 
3% of an average prewar year. How- 
ever, a production index by value 
would still show a considerable drop 
compared with prewar because of the 
continued deficit in the output of live- 
stock products. Too, since popula- 
tion has increased, per capita. pro- 
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duction of food energy even in this 
favorable year may not exceed 92% 
of the prewar average. 

Included in the large increase in 
production were all grains—especial- 
ly wheat—potatoes, and sugar beets. 
As a result of the larger feed sup- 
plies, both domestic and imported, 
livestock herds are being rebuilt, and 
some increase in the output of milk, 
eggs, meat and animal fats is al- 
ready expected for 1948-49. Total fat 
production in 1948-49, however, is 
unlikely to be much larger than in 
the preceding year, because of the 
smaller olive oil crop. 

(Continued on page 30) 





















if desired. 


Here’s a new idea that has quickly 
proven its value through increased 
bakery sales. Each easy-to-open 
packet contains , oz. of cane sugar 
and pure Saigon cinnamon...tightly 
sealed in a specially made, highly 
moisture-proof, coated glassine. | - 


STIMULATE SALES 


with ei brand new ideas 


RIEGEL’S FRUIT CAKE WRAP 

LAMINATED GLASSINE AND FOIL... PLAIN OR EMBOSSED 
Here is a brand-new fruit cake wrap... smart and rich look-. 
ing ...and yet highly protective, practical and economical. 


Check its many unique advantages: Lightproof . . . Grease- 
proof... Highly Moisture Proof... Folds Snugly and Quickly 
Around Cake . . . Easy for Housewife to Rewrap as Used. 


Sheets or rolls in any sizes ... plain or embossed . . . printed 





IDEAL FOR DOUGHNUTS ... eliminates expense of sugaring. 


AISO USED WITH SPECIALTY BREADS... use one to three packets 
per loaf with recipes for french toast, cinnamon toast and 
bread puddings. Packets may be printed on both sides to suit 
your own requirements. Packed in special Riegel Papers by the 
Cumberland Packing Corp., 2 Cumberland St., B’klyn 1, N. Y. 





RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION * 342 MADISON AVE. + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








PHILADELPHIA—Over 100 pret- 
zel bakers and their suppliers from 
all sections of the country were pres- 
ent. at the mid-year convention of 
the National Pretzel Bakers Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia May 4-5. 

Alex V. Tisdale, vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Butter Pretzel Co. 
and president of the national pretzel 
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Pretzel Bakers’ Associate Members 
Pledge Aid in Promotional Program 


baking trade association, presided 
over the two-day conference which 
served a dual purpose: 

To enlist the support of the insti- 
tute’s promotional program on the 
part of suppliers who have already 
been admitted into associate mem- 
bership, and who have and are con- 
tinuing to benefit from the intensive 


public relations program recently 
launched by the institute. 

As a get-together featuring a se- 
ries of panel discussions during which 
the pretzel men and their suppliers 
compared problems, industry im- 
provements, packaging and baking 
methods for their mutual benefit. 

The former phase of the meeting 
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featured the speech of Bert Nevins, 
president of Bert Nevins, Inc., the 
institute’s public relations consultarit, 
who brought out the fact that a 50% 
per capita pretzel consumption rise 
during the past decade is directly 
traceable to the publicity program 
launched by the institute a few years 
ago. At the start of the promotional 
campaign, government census figures 
indicated an average per capita con- 
sumption of % Ib. while the latest 
available statistics put per capita 
consumption of pretzels at % Ib. In 
terms of dollars, this 50% jump rep- 
resents an increase of $5,040,000 to 
the industry since its 1948 income 
was $15,120,000 over the sum for 
a decade ago, $10,080,000. 


Suppliers to Participate 

Although the member bakers alone 
have heretofore supported the pro- 
motional campaign, both they and 
the suppliers agree that the benefit 
that the latter have accrued makes 
it logical for them to participate. A 
goal of $100,000 was set. 

Mr. Tisdale outlined his plan call- 
ing for proportionate contributions 
from associate members as well as 
members themselves. He stated that 
the millers were being asked to con- 
tribute 1¢ per bag of flour or % of 
1% of the total flour sold the mem- 
bers of the National Pretzel Bakers 
Institute, while other suppliers in the 
packaging, machinery and other l- 
lied fields are being called upon to 
make a contribution of % of 1% of 
their total revenue from members of 
the NPBI. 

A special institute activity for the 
exclusive benefit of associate mem- 
bers was thereupon introduced by 
Mr. Tisdale, who announced that 
four special scrolls will be presented 
at the end of the year to those Na- 
tional Pretzel Bakers Institute asso- 
ciate members who produce the best 
packaging, mechanization, display 
and flour milling innovations in the 
course of 1949. These awards to one 
associate in each of the four major 
allied industry categories will be pre- 
sented for the most notable achieve- 
ment toward improved pretzel bak- 
ing at the industry’s winter conven- 
tion at the close of the year. 

A board of judges consisting of 
Charles Dybvig, American Cone & 
Pretzel Co., Philadelphia; Mrs. Cora 
Miller, Miller Pretzel Co., Allentown, 
Pa.; John R. Arnold, Perfect Foods 
Co., Lansdale, Pa., and Jack Murphy, 
Quinlan Co., Reading, Pa., will meet 
periodically during the next few 
months to discuss eligibility of the 
various competing companies. 

Enthusiastic and immediate sup- 
port of Mr. Tisdale’s associate mem- 
ber program came in the form of 
pledges by most of the associate 
members that they would voluntarily 
accept the tax and make their con- 
tributions to the industry-wide cam- 
paign ; 


A high point of the conference 
from the standpoint of associate 
members in the packaging field as 
well as packaging engineers of mem- 
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Making a scientific selection of the best 
wheats for Shellabarger flours is one of the 
prime tasks of the Shellabarger labora- 
tories . . . and one of the first jobs each 
crop year. Already our expert chemists 
and bakers are at work in separating the 
choice from the ordinary in the first flow 
of the new crop 1949 harvest. With more 
and more wheat being impounded under 
government loan each year, it is doubly 
important to both the miller and his cus- 
tomer that a stock of superior wheat be 
laid by at harvest time. 
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World Feed Situation 


(Continued from page 27) 


With imports maintained at the 
1948 level, total food supplies for con- 
sumption will show a substantial in- 
crease over the 1947-48 figure, par- 
ticularly in central and eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The improved food and feed situ- 
ation is reflected in a number of 
developments. 

In France, wheat and rye extrac- 
tion rates were reduced, the bread 
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and sugar rations were raised, and 
the feed supply increased. 

In the United Kingdom, potatoes, 
bread, jam and marmalade were de- 
rationed, and fat and sugar rations 
have recently been increased. Bacon 
rations, however, had to be tempo- 
rarily reduced in November, but this 
reduction is to be made up by extra 


, allowances of corned beef. 


Rice and imported butter are the 
only food items still ratoined in Bel- 
gium, and the larger feed supplies, 
both domestic and imported, will fur- 
ther help livestock recovery. 

The Netherlands abandoned the ra- 
tioning of bread, farinaceous. foods, 


sugar and milk. Extraction rates for 
flour, however, are being maintained 
at 80%, compared with 85% a year 


ago. 

In Switzerland the last remaining 
products—breadstuffs and fats—were 
derationed several months ago. Ex- 
traction rates for wheat and rye flour 
were reduced to 78%, from 86% a 
year ago. Except for meat and sugar, 
per capita consumption is practically 
at the prewar level. 

In Denmark, extraction rates for 
bread grains still average about 88%, 
as of a year ago, but the admixture 
of barley to wheat and rye flour was 
discontinued in September, 1948. 








BBy word of mouth, the idea of enrichment has trav- 
eled far and wide. A large share of the credit for this 
must go to the Millers’ National Federation for its 
advertising campaign. Another large share must go 
to the American housewife herself for her well-in- 
formed interest in her family’s well-being. 

For many progressive bakers, enrichment presents 
no problems at all. The Pfizer Seal of Quality on a 
box of Pfizer Enrichment Wafers assures them of 
uniformly high quality wafers which are carefully 
assayed to provide a 10% safety factor in the vitamin 


SHE IS ALSO SPREADING THE 


ab nat 


ONE HOUSEWIFE TELLS ANOTHER — AND THE 
PFIZER SEAL OF QUALITY TELLS YOU 


cisco 7, Calif. 





content of the enrichment wafers. 

Type “A” Wafers are for formulas which include 
3% or more non-fat milk solids; Type “B” for those 
with less than 3%. 
enriches 100 lbs. of flour in average formulas, and is 
easy to use because it disintegrates rapidly and is 
dispersed uniformly throughout the dough batch. For 
illustrated folder write: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 
Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 211 E. North Water 
St., Chicago 11, Illinois; 605 Third Street, San Fran- 


A single Pfizer Enrichment Wafer 


Pr LER@ 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 


PFIZER ENRICHMENT WAFERS FULLY MEET AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Sweden has derationed all breadstuffs 
but the reduction in extraction rates 
has only been slight for 1948-49. 
Wheat and rye flour may still aver- 
age at about 84%. 

In Germany, average nonfarm con- 
sumption may be estimated at 2,450 
calories per person per day com- 
pared with only a little more than 
2,000 calories a year ago. This in- 
crease is due to larger bread, fat and 
sugar rations. Potato consumption is 
also considerably above a year ago, 
with potatoes derationed in Ocio- 
ber after an excellent harvest. The 
situation is much the same, althouzh 
on a somewhat lower level, in the 
French Zone of occupation. It is d:f- 
ficult to appraise the situation in the 
Soviet Zone although it seems that 
even there the level of nonfarm ccn- 
‘sumption may have reached the 2,3(.0- 
calorie mark. 

The food situation and prospe:ts 
for Austria in 1948-49 are also c:n- 
siderably better than a year avo. 
The most important change in the 
rations was the increase to a 2,1'\0- 
calorie normal consumer allowa1.ce 
in September, 1948. Extraction ra es 
have been reduced and are now at 
85% for wheat and rye compa ed 
with 90% a year,ago. 

In Ozechoslovakia, rations for 


bread, potatoes, fats and meat were’ 


increased. 

For foodstuffs as a whole, Poland 
this year is an exporter, whereas 
last year it was a net importer. Con- 
sumption this year in terms of cil- 
ories should be up to the prewar 
level and still allow for substantial 
exports or for accumulation of stocks 
of grain and of sugar. Poland now 
also exports some bacon and ham, 
poultry and eggs. 

Italy’s consumption rate of about 
2,200 calories per person per day, 
compared with about 2,000 a year 
ago, is mainly the result of larger 
supplies of bread in the free mar- 
ket, although there was an increase 
in the weekly sugar ration early this 
year. Extraction rates for wheat 
have now been reduced to 80% from 
83% in 1947-48, and it has been de- 
cided that the admixture of coarse 
grains for bread will be discontinued. 
General improvement in the food situ- 
ation is also indicated by a measur- 
able drop in retail prices of food- 
stuffs in the free market. 

There will be little change in the 
general level of food availability in 
Greece during 1948-49, with per cap- 
ita supplies of total energy approx'- 
mately up to prewar. 

Nevertheless, while total energy 
intake in most. European countries 
during 1948-49 will come up to cr 
near prewar levels, there remain 
serious deficiencies—in some areas- - 
with respect to high-quality protein 
and fats. Germany and Austria hav: 
little more than half their prewa~ 
per capita supply of livestock prod - 
ucts, and Germany has less than ha!’ 
of its prewar fat supply. 


Production Outlook 


Conditions for fall seeding hav: 
by and large been favorable. Labc- 
and draft power supplies are genera - 
ly adequate, with tractors more nu 
merous than a year ago. In mos 
countries, supplies of commercial fer 
tilizer appear to be well above th 
prewar average and generally bette 
than in 1947. Mild weather and ade 
quate rainfall facilitated field oper 
ations and gave fall-sown grain < 
good start in most of western, north 
ern and central Europe and in Italy 
Other parts of the continent are re 
ported to have suffered from abnor 
mally dry fall weather, but earl 
winter rains relieved the drouth a‘ 
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least in the Iberian Peninsula and 
Greece. However, unless weather con- 
ditions during the remainder of the 
present growing season are as un- 
usually favorable as they were in 
1948, yields are not likely to reach 
the 1948 level. 


Soviet Union 


The over-all crop situation in the 
Soviet Union, in 1948, continued its 
postwar recovery, though weather 
conditions were not as favorable as 
in 1947. Rationing of foodstuffs was 
formally abolished in December, 
1947, coincidental with a drastic de- 


‘valuation of the Soviet currency. The 


food situation in Moscow and some 
other large cities improved more 
than seasonally during the second 
half of 1948, as compared with the 
severe stringency that had prevailed 
since the war. In some localities, 
however, the situation was much less 
satisfactory, but lack of reliable in- 
formation for many important re- 
gions, especially in the drouth- 
stricken Volga area, precludes a gen- 
er:lization on the over-all Soviet food 
situation. 

‘The area sown to winter grains— 
ryc, wheat and a little barley—in the 
fa!l of 1948 was 6 million acres—7% 
larger than the winter-grain acre- 
ave sown in the fall of 1947. Weath- 
er conditions were, on the whole, 
favorable, except possibly in regions 
bordering on Rumania, where there 
was a drouth. A much larger acreage 
was plowed in the fall of 1948 for 
spring seeding in 1949 than was the 
case during the preceding year. 


The Far East 


The vastly improved food situation 
in Western Europe does not find its 
counterpart in the Far East. Total 
food production here in 1948 was 
slightly above that of the preceding 
year, but it falls short of the prewar 
per capita volume in the face of a 
growing population. The world’s prin- 
cipal rice exporting countries, Burma, 
Siam and French Indochina, have an 
estimated production of 11,500,000 
short tons, about the same as in 
1947 and 83% of the prewar aver- 
age of 13,900,000 short tons. 

Japan and Korea have good crops, 
but Japan faces a deficit of nearly 
2.6 million short tons—nearly as large 
as in 1948—while Korea’s will be con- 
siderably smaller than the 330,000 
short tons of 1948. China has an over- 
all good crop, yet the food shortages 
in some deficit areas are very acute. 
Pakistan has shifted from a food ex- 
porter to a food importer, and India 
remains in need of approximately 3 
million tons of imported food. Pro- 
duction in Malay, Ceylon, Indonesia 
and the Philippines has improved 
somewhat, but indications are that 
the need for imported food will be 
as great as last year, and in the 
first three countries, possibly greater. 

In Japan, output of the six princi- 
pal crops is larger than in 1939-40, 
but the country must feed a popula- 
tion of 81 million instead of 65 or 67 
million before the war. To some de- 
gree, an increase in population is true 
of virtually every country under con- 
sideration. In addition, agricultural 
production in a number of Asiatic 
countries is not synonymous with 


food availability where it is most 
n 


British Dominions 


The British Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa are surplus 
producers of a wide variety of food 
Products, most of which are sold to 
the U.K. under bilateral trade agree- 
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ments. During 1948, weather was 
favorable for food production in all 
of the Dominions, resulting in above- 
average exportable supplies of most 
crops. Livestock production in most 
of these countries during 1948-49, 
however, is expected to show little 
or no increase. 


Latin America 


Prospects for domestic food sup- 
plies in 1948 are good throughout 
most of the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. Production of food crops for 
domestic use has not expanded in 
Brazil as in other countries, necessi- 


tating the continued prohibition of 
most food exports. Brazilian rice ex- 
ports declined considerably in 1948 
from the record shipment of 1947, 
but sugar exports are expected to 
reach an all-time high. 

Argentina will probably have good 
harvests of fruits, edible oilseeds and 
most domestic food crops, but grain 
prospects for 1948-49 are down from 
last year. In fact, it appears from the 
present outlook that there will be no 
exportable surplus of wheat from the 
current crop and that all 1949 wheat 
exports must come out of carry-over. 
Corn available for export is expect- 
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ed to be about 3,600,000 short tons, 
compared with normal exports of 
about 8,500,000 short tons. zi 

The 1948 harvests of corn, beans, 
rice and sugar were excellent in all 
the northern countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. The principal food exports from 
these countries—sugar, bananas and 
cacao—will be larger than in 1948. 
The Caribbean region will produce 
in the neighborhood of 8,350,000 short 
tons of sugar in 1948-49, almost 60% 
above prewar average. An estimated 
82,500,000 50-lb. stems of bananas 
will be available for export this year 
and 350 to 400 million pounds of 
cacao. 





Clue #1... this baker is a leading inde- 


Clue #4... the city has one professional 





league football team and one big league 


baseball team. 


pendent operating over 50 wholesale routes. 


Clue #2 ... this baker operates in a poor 
donut market, yet has increased route aver- 
age 153% in weekly donut sales. This hap- 
pened in the first phase of a DCA planned 


program. 


Clue #3... this baker gained many new 
outlets for bread due to his donut activity. 
He has recently launched an old-fashioned 


loaf. 


Whatever your problem get the 
right answer from a specialist 


@ The first person to identify this baking com- 
pany will be sent a gift certificate for Stetson 
Adventurer hat . . . compliments of DCA. 

If you're trying to find the answer to your 
donut problems let DCA submit a market rec- 


ommendation for a product and promotion, 


course. 


tailored to fit your needs. No obligation, of 


“Everything you need in mixes and equip- 


ment for raised and cake donuts.” 





Doughnut Corp. of A merica 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
“specializing in donuts for 29 years” 

















Now is the time for every baker to 
give extra thought to the efficiency 


ice 
of his plant operations. And it is & nC 
obvious that baking efficiency de- | an 
pends on constant uniformity in flour 4 
performance.. That's where HEART 3 
i of AMERICA shines. The unchang- a 
ing baking values of this famous brand « 
| furnish a sound effective help foun- r 
dation for setting man-hour output i 


records. 



































Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 

Telephone: Superior 1053 
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- Bakers’ Program 


Charts Movie 
Promotion Plans 


CHICAGO—The Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program ‘is urging bakers to make 
certain that the RKO movie short, 
“Our Daily Bread,” is shown in their 
community, that it is well promoted, 
and that their customers and em- 
ployees see the film. 

The picture shows the processes in 
the making of bread, from sowing 
the wheat seed to the baking of the 
loaves. It impresses audiences with 
the importance of the baker and of 
beker’s bread, and as such interests 
both customers and bakery em- 
ployees, the program committee 
points out. 

Released in February, the film is 
expected to be seen by some 40 mil- 
lim persons in over 7,000 theaters 
during the next six months. 

State association secretaries will 
t- kept informed of bookings of the 
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movie, so that they can inform bak- 
ers in their area. 

To assist bakers in making the 
most of this film, the Bakers of 
America Program has outlined nine 
suggestions, as follows: 

1. Get together with other bakers 
to make plans for tying into the 
showing. The presentation of “Our 
Daily Bread” is a fine opportunity 
for cooperative action. 

2. Arrange, if possible, for a dis- 
play of bread and other bakery foods 
in the theater lobby—or in store win- 
dows—at the time, the film is shown. 
Use the Bakers of America Program 
“Buy It Baked” bull’s-eye promi- 
nently. 

3. Purchase blocks of tickets so 
that every one of your employees 
will have the opportunity of seeing 
“Our Daily Bread” during the show- 
ing. 
4. Invite the public in your general 
advertising—radio or newspaper—to 
see the film. Write your ads or radio 
commercials around the idea of “our 
daily bread... .” 

5. Announce the showing on your 
bulletin boards and in your employee 
house organ. Ask them to tell their 
families and friends about it. 

6..Contact schools, churches, civic 
clubs, etc., to let them know about 
the film and urge ettendance. 

7. Wholesale bakers serving groc- 
ers may buy blocks of tickets for 
grocer managers to be mailed with 
an appropriate invitation to attend 
the showing. 

8. Ask your theater manager to 
show the film as an “extra” if he has 
a Saturday morning children’s mati- 
nee. Children are your future cus- 
tomers. 

9. Ask the theater manager to let 
you use some of the “stills” (photos 
taken of parts of the picture) for 
your displays, for use on bulletin 
boards in schools, churches, adver- 
tising, etc. If you have a bakers’ club, 
ask its help in promoting the film. 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS ¢ GREAT WEST « CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" 


WESTERN 


TORONTO, CANADA 








COmpPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 








La 


GFORPORATIQON 






KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. + L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bloffs, lowa 
Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 
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’ Oldest Established Meailetteied of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 















en 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


_ *, LIMITED 
‘=Z/7 \GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
= ESTABLISHED 1857 
= * HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
—-—\ Domestic & Export Offices 


al 
Wl 
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MONTREAL *« TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 














Cake-Guessing 
Contest Brings in 
New Customers 
@ By E. C. Hannasch 


The Kolby Bakemasters, Inc., St. 
Paul, have developed a novel idea for 
bringing in customers. Recently they 
held a contest, which. consisted of 
guessing the weight of a large, four- 
tier, platform wedding -cake. 

Lloyd Kolby, owner and president, 
has come up with*‘some other profit- 
able merchandising schemes. He usu- 
ally tests a new idea in one store. 
If this campaign is successful, he 
uses it in all of his six stores. 

Mr. Kolby, who has had over 20 
years’ experience in the baking busi- 
ness, used direct mail as the chief 
advertising medium. He augmented 
this with several eye-catching signs 
at the point of purchase. He picked 
direct mail because it was more eco- 
nomical and because it could be di- 
rected to a select group of pros- 
pects. The contest was run for one 
week. 

Almost 1,000 direct mail pieces 
were sent out. Each of these person- 
alized forms consisted of an entry 
blank about the size of a post card 
and a short to-the-point announce- 
ment. 

In the trial contest at the Bake- 
masters store branch over 500 per- 
sons entered. The majority of these 
persons used the entry blanks mailed 
to them. Word of mouth advertising 
also played an important part in the 
success of the contest. 

Four colorfully painted posters, 
similar to the mailed announce- 
ments, were placed alongside the 
cake to make an attractive, pulling 
window display. E 


Appreciable Increase Seen 

“Although it is rather hard to 
check on the increase in new cus- 
tomers,” commented Mr. Kolby, “I 
know that there has been an ap- 
preciable increase in our daily sales 
since the contest ended.” 

He estimates that the campaign 
cost about $70. This estimate in- 
cludes the cost of the cake, the ad- 
vertising and the prizes. A separate 
drawing was held to break the ties. 

“We were getting so many in- 
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quiries about the exact weight of 
the cake after the contest ended, 
that we had to keep it in the window 
for. an extra week,” Mr. Kolby said. 

The case, which weighed 31 Ib., 
was donated to the Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children after it was removed 
from the window. 


Mr. Kolby also has begun an inex- 
pensive “Neighbor Day” campaign. 
In this type of promotion 15¢ cou- 
pons are sent with letters to well 
known customers. The letter invites 
each of them to take advantage of 
the money-saving offer by bringing 
in a neighbor as a customer. 

Another method of promoting sales 
which he uses occasionally is to print 
a free offer on a few of the cardboard 
cake discs every week. Usually a half 
dozen cookies are given free to the 
cake purchaser who finds a disc with 
the free offer. Signs are set up at the 
point of sale to remind the customers 
to look at the disc after eating thie 
cake. 

New promotional ideas, such ‘s 
these, have proved to be profitable 
to Mr. Kolby’s customers as well ‘s 
to his company. 
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TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
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Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Miils at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 








FEEDSTUFFS—a weckly paper for the 
feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and 
dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- 
tion about the products they use, buy 
and sell. It is the only newspaper of the 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- 
culation—largest in the field—selective 
controlled distribution blankets the in- 
dustry. 








MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
.circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour, milling industry. Its*readers 
recommend what to buy. ? 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
nae monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
aking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 








The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 








FEEDSTUFFS 


* A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER + 
FOR THE FEED MANUFACTURER, JOBBER, BROKER ond DEALER 
Volume 20—Newbor &2 1 Year 14, 2 Years $7 











THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO, LONDON 
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’ New Process Makes 


Paper Pulp from 
Wheat Straw 


WASHINGTON — A révolutionary 
new process for making paper pulps 
from wheat straw has been an- 
nounced by Dr. G. E. Hilbert, chief 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry. Besides helping 
to boost eventual production of fine 
papers from straw, the new process 
will enable manufacturers of straw- 
poard for boxes and packing mate- 
rials—now the major industrial users 
of straw—to turn out a better prod- 
uct at lower cost, Dr. Hilbert point- 
ed out. 

Details of the improved pulping 
procedure were described to the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry in New York City by 
two government scientists, Drs. S. I. 
Aronovsky and E. C. Lathrop. These 
researchers, Dr. Hilbert said, devel- 
oped the process in the bureau’s 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Peoria, Il. 

They call their development the 
‘mechano-chemical process.” Adapt- 
able for pulping various types of 
fibrous farm residues, it depends 
largely on speeding up ordinary chem- 
ical pulping or “digesting” of the 
straw by rapid mechanical beating 
and stirring, which is done in a spe- 
cially designed open kettle. 

This mechanical -chemical action 
eliminates the need for cooking the 
straw under pressure and drastically 
reduces the cooking time required. 
With present methods used in straw- 
board mills, the straw must be cooked 
under 25 to 60 lb. pressure for 4 to 
12 hours. Using the mechano-chemical 
process, cooking can be done at at- 
mospheric pressure and is completed 
in one hour. 

The Northern Regional Laboratory 
announced last year a process for 
making. straw pulps that gave in- 
creased yields and a higher quality 
product at lower chemical costs than 
conventional processes. This method, 
which involved the use of more ef- 
fective digesting chemicals than had 
previously been employed, required 
cooking the straw under 100 Ib. pres- 
sure for two hours. The laboratory 
chemists found recently, however, 


‘that when the more effective chemi- 


cals were used along with mechani- 
cal stirring even larger yields of 
high-quality pulp were obtained after 
cooking the straw at atmospheric 
pressure for only one half hour. 
Tests of the mechano-chemical 
process in commercial operations will 
be undertaken soon, Dr. Hilbert stat- 
ed. Pilot-plant studies made at the 


——_—_—_————— 
NABISCO PROMOTES RADIO 
SHOW WITH MOVIES 


KANSAS CITY—To promote its 
Shredded Wheat radio show, The 
Straight Arrow, the National B’‘s- 
cuit Co. resorted to an unusual pro- 
motion stunt. The company effected 
a tie-up with a local theater to hold 
& special children’s Saturday morn- 
ing show. For 25¢ the youngsters 
Saw a movie “Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk,” and three color cartoons. 
Then National Biscuit furnished each 
youngster with a free balloon and an 
Indian head band and then showed a 
short screen trailer advertising the 
forthcoming show. The radio program 
runs three times a week. 


SS 
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laboratory show that the process 
should substantially lower costs of 
high-quality straw pulps. The neces- 
sary equipment requires a smaller 
capital investment than that previ- 
ously used, takes up less space, -and 
should need less labor, steam and 
electric power. 

Employed in connection with pres- 
ent methods of cleaning the straw, 
it produces a pulp that bleaches easily 
and is suitable for blending with oth- 
er pulps to make many high-grade 
papers. Laboratory researchers _be- 
lieve that if the process proves suc- 
cessful when operated under com- 
mercial conditions, it may well revo- 


lutionize completely the production 
of pulp and paper from agricultural 
residues. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS 
TESTED FOR EFFICIENCY 


WASHINGTON — Superphosphate 
and calcium metaphosphate were 
found to be the most efficient phos- 
phatie fertilizers of those tested in 
initial experiments with isotopes of 
radioactive phosphorus, according to 
L. A. Dean and S. B. Hendricks, soil 
scientists of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Alpha tricalcium 





and dicalcium 
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phosphate sometimes matched super- 
phosphaté and calcium metaphos- 
phate, Drs. Dean and Hendricks said, 
but in other.tests they lagged far be- 
hind. ‘ 

In explaining how phosphate sup- 
plied by fertilizer can be differen- 
tiated from that derived from the 
soil, the scientists comparéd the 
“tracer technique’ of marking fer- 
tilizer to the laundry mark used for 
a shirt. Radioactive phosphorus is 
just like the normal element, the 
scientists said, except that every now 
and then an atom decomposes. and 
the decomposition can easily be de- 
tected. 
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Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top-grade materials— 
burlap made of finest Indian jute, and cotton from Woods’ own 
mills. They are closely woven to reduce sifting, and specially 
sewn so that they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, design 

and construction. 





Ask your local Woods representative to recommend the 


call or write 


correct size and weight of bag to hold your products safely 
- « economically. . 


woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT * TORONTO © OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG © CALGARY 


Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 


Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 
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NEPA Recommends Procedure 


Proper Thawing 


of Frozen Eggs Important 
@ By Dr. 0. J. Kahlenberg 





Tee proper defrosting of eggs is 
a very important operation for 
the baker as well as for all 

those handling frozen eggs. It is well 

known that freezing and storage de- 
stroys some of the bacteria in frozen 
whole eggs but there are still many 


organisms which cause spoilage that 
survive and multiply during and after 
defrosting. 

Many complaints made by the 
baker and others on the poor func- 
tional performance and spoilage of 
frozen eggs are not justified but are 


Spat 
fe 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 


the result of the defrosting methods 


employed in the baking establish- 


ment. In combating complaints on im- 
proper defrosting methods it is essen- 
tial that the baker and all those 
handling frozen egg products be ad- 
vised of the National Egg Products 
Association recommended procedures 
of properly defrosting according to 
our present knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

Considerable care is taken by the 


producer to bring his frozen eggs to 


the consumer in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. Improved breaking techniques 
and equipment developed during the 
war makes it possible for every com- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—The procedures | 
recommended by the National Egg 
Products Assn. for the proper de-— 
frosting of frozen eggs are discussed | 
in the accompanying article by Dr. © 
0. J. Kahlenberg, director of re- 

search for the NEPA. : 
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pany to produce a high quality egg 
product. Because such information 
and facilities are available to all, 
there is little excuse for anyone to 
put a poor frozen egg product on the 
market. Reliable packers know that © 
there is no “substitute for quality.” 
Reliable bakers realize that the end 
product can never exceed the quality 
of the starting materials. Frozen 
eggs of initial good quality suffer 
little damage during prolonged stor- 
age at subfreezing temperatures. 
There are some frozen eggs which 
have been kept under constant freez- 
ing temperatures for a period of 38 
years and still considered as being 
good edible products today. 


Dried Egg Handling 

Recommendations have been made 
by both the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture (1) and the Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot (2) for holding and 
defrosting eggs which are to be dried. 

According to the USDA operating 
requirements, the following para- 
graphs on defrosting are pertinent to 
this article. 

“1. Frozen whole eggs and yolks 
shall be turned into a liquid state by 
mechanical means and in a sanitary 
manner as quickly as possible after 
the defrosting process has begun. 

“a. The frozen product may be 
tempered or partially defrosted not to 
exceed 48 hours at room temperature 
not higher than 40° F., or not to ex- 
ceed 24 hours at room temperatures 
above 40° F., providing that no por- 
tion of the liquid produced shall ex- 
ceed 60° F. 

“b. The liquid product resulting 
from the defrosting process shall be 
reduced to 45° F. or less and held at 
that temperature. This liquid shall 
not be held more than 16 hours prior 
to drying.” 

The Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
has similar operating requirements 
for defrosting frozen eggs. Excerpts 
are as follows: 

1. Each container of frozen egg 
shall be checked for condition and 
odor just prior to being emptied into 
a sanitary crusher or receiving tank. 
Frozen eggs which have questionable 
or off-odors (sour, musty, fruity, de- 
composed, etc.) shall not be used. 

2. Frozen eggs shall be converted 
into a liquid condition as quickly as 
possible’ after removal from freezer, 
freight car or truck. Frozen eggs may 
be tempered or partially defrosted in 
periods riot to exceed 72 hours at an 
air temperature not higher than 40 
F., or not to exceed 24 hours at air 
temperatures between 50° and 75° F., 
alternatively, air or steam tunne| 
rapid defrosting may be used.” 


Procedures Universal 

Essentially these procedures ar° 
applicable not only for frozen eggs 
to be used for drying but also tv 
everyone handling frozen eggs. 

Obviously the faster the thawing 
the less opportunity there is for bac | 
teria to multiply and cause spoilage 
Reduction of the thawing time b) 
heat is not advisable. Recent research 
work reported by Winter and 
Wrinkle (3) showed that 30 Ib. cans 
of frozen whole eggs could be defrost- 
ed in 20 to 24 hours when immersed 
in cold running tap water (58° F.) 
but required 36 to 42 hours to defrost 
them in still air at room tempera- 
ture of 68° F., and 20 to 26 hours 
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MULTIWALLS 


and here’s why they know it 


Gy 


You speed your packaging, cut your packaging cost, give added 
protection to your product, with a complete, modern 

St. Regis Packaging System—a St. Regis Valve Bag Filling 
machine and St. Regis Multiwalls. A St. Regis representative 
will be glad to give you full details—to show you 

just how a St. Regis Packaging System 

euts costs. Get in touch with your 

nearest Sales Office now. 


You Buy Protection When You Buy Multiwalls 


Full page ads like this appear regularly 
in leading Bakers’ Trade Magazines— 
show your customers that 


_ST. REGIS MULTIWALLS realty pro- 


tect—safeguard flour against contamina- 
tion by rodents and insects. 


ST. REGIS MULTIWALLS deliver full 


weight (no sifting out or retention). 


ST. REGIS MULTIWALLS are easier to 


handle and to store. 


And remember— 
MULTIWALLS are economical! 


@It pays to protect your cus- 
tomers—to ship your flour in 
safe, rugged, St. Regis Multi- 
walls. 

























































How good can a bakery flour be? 
You'll know the answer if you bake 


SUNNY KANSAS. The extra-fine 
quality of wheat selected for this 




















famous brand is fully reflected in 




















the superb baking results it pro- 
SUNNY KANSAS will 
help your bread... . 


duces. 


And the Millers’ big national 
advertising drive will help 
your sales. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA tt 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 
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‘* SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
~ BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


z PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 



















THE ROSS MILLING CO. Fort Morgan Mills 








Choice Quality Flour Family and Bakery Flour 
Plain and Selfrising Milled only from the very choicest 
OTTAWA KANSAS Colorado highlend wheats 
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when a mild air blast from a fan was 
directed against the cans. When froz- 
en whole eggs were set in a room 
held at 55° F. it took 40 to 48 hours 
to defrost them. Constant agitation 
of the cans during defrosting has 
been known to shorten the time and 
to keep bacterial counts low. De- 
frosting time may be shortened to 
about 9 hours when cans are agitated 
by mechanical means in cold water 
(50-60° F.). Many workers have con- 
sistently shown that low temperature 
defrosting retards bacterial growth. 

Bacterial counts have been shown 
to increase with different defrosting 
procedures and the rate of increase 
varies with the original bacterial 
flora. Bacterial increases of 22.5% 
were observed by Winter and Wrinkle 
(3) when eggs were defrosted in run- 
ning water at 60° F. for 15 hours— 
as compared with an increase of 
990% when the defrosting was done 
in a bakery room at 80° F. for 25 
hours and a bacterial increase of 
750% in a room at 70° F. for 36 
hours. 

In determining the proper method 
of defrosting for the bakery much 
depends upon the quantity of eggs 
to be defrosted at one time. It is 
good bakery practice to thaw only 
enough eggs which are required for 
each day’s operation. Eggs should not 
be left standing at room tempera- 
tures after defrosting. The general 
method practiced in some bakeries 
of allowing cans of frozen eggs to 
remain on the baking floor or near 
the oven overnight is considered dan- 
gerous to egg quality and not advis- 
able. The outer portions of egg mate- 
rial in a large can may become warm 
enough to permit bacterial growth 
before the defrosting is completed. 

It has been shown that defrosting 
with cold water requires one third 
to one half the time when compared 
to placing cans of eggs on the fleer. 
The additional time for defrésting at 
warm bakery room temperatures can 
cause high bacterial counts and spoil- 
age. The practic@ of setting cans of 
frozen eggs on steam pipes for de- 
frosting purposes may cause coagula- 
tion of the egg proteins in addition 
to high bacterial counts and thus 
destroy some of the high baking per- 
formance qualities. 

For the baker the frozen eggs 
can be defrosted according to the 
following methods. These defrosting 
procedures apply equally well to the 
candy and noodle manufacturer. 


Preferred NEPA Procedure 


1. Defrost the frozen egg cans in 
cold running water (50-60° F.) with 
either occasional shaking to transfer 
heat from the sides of the can to 
the center or better, have constant 
rotation of the cans by mechanical 
means in the moving cold water. The 
constant agitation of the cans in the 
running water may reduce the de- 
frosting period to about nine hours. 
Lids should be left on the cans when 
defrosting to avoid loss of weight and 
to prevent contamination of extran- 
eous matter. Cans of frozen eggs may 
be placed in a galvanized iron tank— 
the dimensions of the tank being 
dependent upon the size of the oper- 
ation. A small standpipe welded into 
one end of the defrosting tank can 
control the height of the water in 
the tank. 

If mechanical agitation of the prod- 
uct is not practical in the bakery, 
the defrosting may still be accom- 
plished in running cold water (50- 
60° F.) although at a slower rate. 
Be sure cans are separated one from 
the other. The important thing is to 
maintain the low temperature cold 
water during circulation. 

2. The second method is to defrost 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 





Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac 
turing or processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Albérger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” ) 

Unlike ‘slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 
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These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving 
salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid solu- 
bility. Our Techhical Director will 
gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best results 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. B-17 St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


maces SALT 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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" THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
4 HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 
4 “The new crop varies greatly in Sy Beeetrerenrmenenf 
1 ’ y. § 
ne quality. So does flour from that f ee : 
a wheat. Buy flour from-the mill ; 3 
of high standards and be safe.” R g 
TRUE STATEMENTS IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1949 : Z 
4 HUBBARD s 3 
of “A Name Synonymous with Quality” IS z 
ts MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL : : 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE = i 
a ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) S Zz 
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eggs at room temperature by placing 
the cans on skids a few inches above 
the floor and then circulate a mild 
blast of air with an electric fan so 
directed that it will play equally upon 
all of the cans in the pile. To obtain 
uniform thawing one should - occa- 
sionally shake the contents of the 
can to transfer heat evenly through- 
out the inside of the can. 

3. The third method of defrosting 
and one which is practiced by a 
large number of bakeries is to store 
the eggs in a cooler at a temperature 
of 40 to 50° F. for 24 to 36 hours. 
This defrosting procedure requires 
comparatively considerable time; 
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however as long as the temperatures 
are accurately controlled and the 
cooler is in good sanitary condition 
there is little likelihood of the devel- 
opment of high bacterial counts. 
One of the poorest methods of de- 
frosting and perhaps the most widely 
used in many bakeries is to place 
cans of the frozen product on the 
floor at bakery room temperatures 
(80° F.). Under no condition should 
eggs be defrosted while setting 
against steam pipes, on tops of ovens 
or in contact with abnormally high 
heat. . 
The use of sanitary ice crushing 
equipment or similar devices to first 
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make the frozen product into shav- 
ings for faster defrosting is not new 
and has many possibilities for the 
large bakeries. The equipment, of 
course, would have to be kept very 
sanitary and clean and be so designed 
as to avoid excess aeration of the 
eggs during defrosting. 

In view of the fact that there is 
a tendency for egg solids to migrate 
toward the center of the can during 
freezing, one should never partially 
thaw the eggs and then use only the 
liquid; it is necessary to have the 
core completely defrosted and the 
entire contents of the can thorough- 
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ly mixed in order to have a uniform 
product. 

Because bacterial development be- 
gins the moment eggs start to de- 
frost, the timing of the defrosting 
with actual usage is important. Do 
not allow defrosted eggs to remain 
standing at room temperature fo: 
any length of time. It is good bakery 
practice to thaw only enough eggs 
which are required for each day’s 
operation. 

es ¥ 
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——~BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Potomac States and 
Baltimore Bakers 
Ready 3-Day Outing 


BALTIMORE—Plans for the an- 
nual summer convention of the Po- 
tomac States Bakers Assn. and tlie 
Bakers Club of .Baltimore are shap- 
ing up so that the three days at the 
Hotel Cavalier on Virginia Beach, 
June 20-22, will include a period of 
sports and recreation, rest and re- 
laxation. Golf, switnming, riding, fish- 
ing, dancing are featured in the 
plans. Reservations are being made 
directly with the hotel. 

Those who wish to go from Balti- 
more by water are urged to make 
these reservations, promptly through 
R. L. Jones, Old Bay Line. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARL FABER ELECTED TO 
HEAD BUFFALO BAKERS 


BUFFALO—Directors of the Buf- 
falo Retail Bakers Assn., who were 
elected at a general meeting of the 
organization recently, held their first 
organization meeting before the bak- 
ing demonstration at Henry & Henr,, 
Inc., plant May 3, and elected Ear! 
Faber as president, who succeeds 
Ralph Harmel. Mr. Faber has spent 
his entire business life in the bakinz 
industry and is the son of a baker. 

Other officers elected are: vice 
president, Charles Schutz; treasur- 
er, Al Pfuelbs; secretary, William A. 
Steller. The officers and the follow- 
ing now make up the board of direc- 
tors. Ralph Harmel, L. H. Mille’, 
Henning Mortensen, Walter Heir: 
and William Schnellback, Jr. 

On June 8, the board held it 
monthly meeting at the countr 
home of past president Harmel. 


— “BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFEe—— 
BAKER DISAPPEARS 

NEW YORK — Information i 
sought of Francis Paul (Frank) Pio: 
um, a native of Auburn, N.Y., bor 
January 14, 1913, a baker by occupa 
tion, who has not been in commun 
cation with his wife since April, 194+ 
and has not contributed anything to 
ward the support of his two youn: 
children, Carol Ann, aged 6, and Rob 
ert, aged 2, living with their mothe: 
in Auburn, N.Y., so that the famil) 
is having a difficult time financially 
This man is 6 ft. tall, weighs 180 lb 
blond hair, blue eyes. Anyone awar« 
of his location is requested to com 
municate with the National Desertion 
Bureau, 105 Nassau St., New York 7 
N.Y. 
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= | How WOMEN 
. | Changed the BAG BUSINESS — 


erating > 
oducts, 


i And S@oze Changed the Bags 










nd The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that rules : } 
the world — well, it comes mighty near ruling the bag 
ing business too. % 
P : When women learned that cotton bags offered a source 
Aba of supply for quality cotton goods, and at a savings too, 
a : things began to happen in the industry. 
r Cotton bags were no longer looked upon merely as con- 
one tainers for flour, meal, feed and other products, they 
made were prized sewing material. Brand names of products 
Salti- were about to be given a back seat by the colorful print 
a cloth women demanded in cotton bags. Then came the 
FULTON-BAND LABEL to keep your brand in the front 
row. Print cloth serves only as a colorful background to 
make your brand on the band stand out all the more 
ERS forcefully. 
Buf- 
were 
the 
first 
bal PUT YOUR BRAND ON THE FULTON BAND 
ads for better display, front, side and rear. Special wide 
? bands and butt print bands also available. The new 
r. better Fulton bands go on smoothly, stay put, and stand 
vol more handling with less “roughing-up.” Fulton’s special 
nf water-soluble glue makes the band easy and quick for 






your customer to remove. 
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Southwest Bakers Assn. Names 
©. R. Rowley as New President 


ALBUQUERQUE —C. R. Rowley, 
Rowley’s Bakery, Santa Fe., N.M., 
was elected president of the Southwest 
Bakers Assn. at that group’s third 
annual convention held here May 8-10 
at the Hilton Hotel. 

Elected vice president of the asso- 
ciation was Neal Mann, Mann’s Bak- 
ery, Amarillo, Texas. J. R. L. Kilgore, 
Kilgore Sales Co., Albuquerque, who 
has served for the past year as the 
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Coffee cakes and yeast raised sweet goods often 
represent a sizeable share of total bakery volume 
and profits. Bakers who enjoy a big demand for 
these products pay lots of attention to quality, 
variety, and most importantly—to appearance. 


But it costs real money to make top quality 
coffee cakes. And they have to be retailed at 
fairly substantial prices. They must be good and 
they must look very good. Attractive appear- 
ance must stimulate the first sale before quality 
has a chance to produce the repeat sale. 


For maximum quality protection plus attrac- 
tive appearance, laminated packages should be 
used for coffee cakes. There are several good 
reasons why bakers are using more laminated 
packages for all yeast raised sweet goods:— 





group’s secretary, was named secre- 
tary-treasurer for the coming year. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., was the featured 
speaker at the convention. While in 
Albuquerque he broadcast over four 
local radio stations. With Walter 
Hopkins, director of the Bakers of 
America Program, Chicago, he pre- 
sented plans for the national promo- 


oon 


tion program of the industry, and he 
took home with him a resolution 
from the convention asking the ABA 
to give the Southwest representation 
on the national board. 

The growing demand for skilled 
bakers in the Southwest was cited by 
Durward E. Edwards, Coronado Bak- 
ery, Las Cruces, N.M. Mr. Edwards 
proposed that a bakers’ school or 
course be set up in some accredited 
college or high school within the 
Southwest area. He was backed up 
by a resolution passed later in the 
proceedings authorizing appointment 
of a committee to confer with school 
and college officials to see what 


All Good Coffee 


| Cakes Belongin | 
Yani: Packages . 


WASVES 


tection. 


design. 









GREASEPROOFNESS—Reduces the incidence of off 
odors and prevents spotting of the package. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE—Gains full advantage 
of high-impulse sales. 


MOISTUREPROOFNESS—An important plus advan- 
tage of greaseproof-moistureproof laminated pro- 


PHYSICAL PROTECTION—Sturdy, rigid construction 
prevents pressure from handling and stacking and 
helps protect icings. 

VISIBILITY — Windows provide all the needed visibility 
without sacrificing physical protection and colorful 


BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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might be done in this field of voca- 
tional training. 

Much of the program of the con- 
vention was devoted to a study of 
problems of sales, sanitation and mod- 
ernization. 


Quality, Variety Stressed 

In the opening session, retailers 
heard Malcolm Cavenagh, 75-year- 
old veteran of the industry who has 
made an outstanding success of his 
Village Cake Shop in Westwood Vil- 
lage, Los Angeles, Cal. While Mr. 
Cavenagh plugged resoundingly for 
homogenizing of bread and pastry 
doughs and the use of refrigeration 
to save time and waste in retail bak- 
ery production, he also presented a 
simple formula for success in the 
retail field. Just quality and varicty, 
he said, will do the job. But in q:ial- 
ity he included having special items 
in which the baker excels. Variety 
calls for study and learning and con- 
stant vigilance over details of cost 
and of ingredients, he said. 

Several speakers came up with 
spurs, digging into modern tendencies 
to let well enough alone or ‘let 
man & Smith Co., Chicago, said, ‘In 
doing business, making sales, we need 
more faith in ourselves, our products 
and the American way of life. Our 
success depends on us, not on condi- 
tions.” 

Charles Tunnell, editor of the 
Southwestern Baker, Houston, Texas, 
said, “Let’s get back to the pioneer- 
ing spirit and do something about our 
troubles instead of bellyaching.” 

E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial 
Publications, Chicago, pointed to 
revolutionary changes in equipment 
and in methods that are “just around 
the corner.” The totally automatic 
bakery is coming, he said. He empha- 
sized the lack of functional design 
in many bakeries, the use of violent 
colors in bread wrappers “which out- 
rage the taste of the housewife, who 
has long since turned to whites and 
pastel shades in her home.” Packag- 
ing of bread in limited numbers of 
Slices to sell at a fixed price, he said, 
is rapidly gaining ground. Also, a 
complete change is coming in bakery 
auditing. The baker, he said, is still 
calling 72¢ a doller in his accounting, 
and often neglects to include impor- 
tant items in his cost, such as minor 
ingredients, insurance and taxes. 

Management, Mr. Sperry said, is 
a job by itself, but many bakers still 
insist on “trying to split themselves 
into seven parts and do everythinz.” 
In most bakeries, he said, supervisors 
are mere errand boys, sales managers 
are not given the proper tools to 
work with and much bakery adver- 
tising is “lousy.” 

Harold Snyder, editor of Bakers’ 


—————————EEEEEess 
THOUSANDS TOUR PLANT OF 
FUCHS BAKING CO. 


MIAMI—The latchstring is always 
on the outside at the building of the 
Fuchs Baking Co. in South Miami, 
and a trained guide will show any 
group through the new “push button” 
plant. During April alone, 1,546 per- 
sons were taken on a sightseeing 
tour of the bakery. Nine different 
states were represented, as also were 
England and Sweden. Many children, 
accompanied by their teachers, at- 
tended as part of their civic instruc- 
tion. Each week several such groups 
inspect the plant. Since the bakery 
was completed about 15 months ago, 
a total of 23,755 visitors have been 
clocked going through the establish- 
ment. 
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CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


Gen. Offices, Flour Exchange Minneapolis, Minnesota 










, OPED PEAR 


<< CAKE FLOUR 





THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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IS KING 


Discover for yourself why many of America’s 
leading bakers, known for their quality stand- 
ards, buy POLAR BEAR year after year. Only 
a baking test reveals the full measure of POLAR 
BEAR'S fine wheat and expert milling. And 
the test of a fifty-year milling record proves 
the constancy of our high quality standards. 
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Andrew J. Hunt | —a 
1899 | 


Sit a . ‘i Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


= =ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS== 




































































For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
j AKeBe CITY , MINNBBOTA 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


129-131 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn 21, N.Y 
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SOUTHWEST GROUP ELECTS—Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., 


June 7, 1949 


Denver, president of the American Bakers Assn., is shown above with 
the newly-elected officers of the Southwest Bakers Assn. Left to right 
they are: Mr. Vos; C. R. Rowley, Rowley’s Bakery, Santa Fe and Al- 
buquerque, president; J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., Albuquerque, 
secretary-treasurer, and Neal Mann, Mann’s Bakery, Amarillo, Texas, 


vice president. 





Helper, Chicago, declared that we 
are in an era of merchandising. We 
must know our costs to meet the 
challenge that our prices are too 
high. ‘ 

Technical Talks Given 


Technical talks were made by 
Harry Ekstedt, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, on “Fermentation 
of Bread Doughs”; by C. P. Brower, 
Industrial Oven & Equipment Co., 
Los Angeles, on “Know Your Equip- 
ment”; by Carl Steinhauer, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., on 
“Scrub It or Scrap It,” a plea against 
using obsolete equipment; by Leon- 
ard Weislow, Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co., on “‘New Coatings on Outside of 
Pans to Eliminate Burning Out Proc- 
ess,” and by Wendell Vincent, chief 
of the Denver district of the US. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
















Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





mr 


CAKE FLOUR aie wae te ms 
sisi Cable address —"’Smithstalk” 
M. D. King Milling Co. — 
Pittsfield, Ilinois J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


Quality Products Since 1868 KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 




















Food and Drug Administration, on 
bakery sanitation. 

Jack Snyder, Snyder’s. Bakery 
Service, Oakland, Cal., presented a 
number of ideas for retail production. 

It was voted to hold the 1950 con- 
vention in Amarillo, Texas. 

The meeting closed May 10 with 
cocktails, banquet and dance at the 
Hilton Hotel ballroom. At the ban- 
quet the association presented Mr. 
Vos and Gene Craig, outgoing presi- 
dent, with handsome Indian blankets. 





IT’S AN AGE OF 


SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
38—Texture 
4—Appearance 
5—Color 
6—Better 

Keeping 
Qualities 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd St, New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
































FAMILY PATENTS 
W. J. JENNISON CO. White Crest Red Crest 
ee Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. G..L. 
For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use Spon cker Fl 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN oe Concher Fleer 
America’s Premier Cole Flour TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION Leavenworth, Kansas 
25 Broad Street Mew York City 
are: 
Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat “RUSSELL’S BEST” 
Export Flour—72%@ and 80% 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
SAXONY MILLS Our mill is located in the high protein 
or. Leste, se Py TP at 
one Se op Guediy Guus geeeun. 




















RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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| Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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DO YOU KNOW . ee 





Here’s your chance to test your 


= 


yas 


knowledge on a variety of subjects 


concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 54 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Cold eggs and shortening used 
in making fruit cakes will cause the 
fruit to settle to the bottom of the 
cakes during baking. True or false? 


2. To remove corn meal, that is 


used for dusting on peels when bak- 
ing hard rolls and hearth breads, it 
is necessary to swab out the oven 
after each baking in order to elim- 
inate the smoking of the burnt corn 


meal and clean the ‘hearth. True or 
false? 

3. In making pound cakes by the 
flour batter method the following 
procedure is used: The flour and 
shortening are creamed together. The 
eggs are then added. Then the sugar, 
salt, leavening and flavor and last 
of all the liquid. True or false? 


4. Using liberal quantities of short- 
ening in the formula for hard rolls 
will slow down the tendency of the 
crust to become soft and rubbery in 
humid weather. True or false? 


5. Whole eggs contain 60% whites 
and 40% yolks. True or false? 





ENRICH YOUR DOUGH WITH 


B-E-T'S 


PROTEIN 


NIACIN 
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RIBO- 
FLAVIN 


mae 
FOOD 
ENERGY 


The ORIGINAL 
Bread Enrichment Tablet 


New and Improved 


B-E-T:S 





New and Improved 


B-E-T:S 


Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 





Contains FERROUS SULFATE 


The HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE form of IRON 


It’s the Iron that’s Assimilated that's Important! 


AS AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE. 


Has been 
several billion 


easily and economically. . 


2 
3 potencies of all required 
4 


ENRICHMENT, 





1 CONTAINS FERROUS SULFATE—THE 
HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE FORM OF !RON— 


ted by the Baking Industry— 
es of bread have been en- 
riched with new, improved B-E-T-S to date. 


Enables bakers to enrich bread to recommended 
nutrients accurately, 


FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET; 
ASSURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM 


B-E-T-S 


rovides an eas 
method of enriching your ough to recommended poten- 
cies of all required nutrients ...with the added feature of 
iron in the form of ferrous sulfate. 


accurate and economical 





® 
Use ’ 


powerful germicide, to sanitize your 
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polis, Los A 








SPECIAL MARKETS —INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Specify to your flavor supplier 
ZIMCO brand of 
Pure LIGNIN VANILLINC.?. u.s.P. 
, GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 











< inc. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N.Y.}, Chicago, St. Lovis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
geles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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6. In order to increase the spread 
in cookies made by the single stage 
mixing method, the mixing time 
should be reduced. True or false? 

7. Unbleached pastry flour is usu- 


8. Fruit cakes made under proper 
conditions will have a baking loss of 
about 6 to 8%. True or false? 


9.—Flour stored at a temperature 
of about 140° F. will produce satis- 
factory bread. True or false? 


10. A baker using quite a bit of 
fondant will find it practical to make 
his own on a marble slab. True or 
false? 

11. Peaches that are flat in flavor 
and also having very little color can 
be improved by adding a _ small 
amount of citric acid and a little 
yellow fruit color. True or false? 


12. The maximum time to store 
milk solids (nonfat), under proper 
conditions is about two months and 
for whole milk powder about six 
months. True or false? 


13. Potato flour is often used in 
making doughnuts to improve the 
flavor and eating quality. True or 
false? 

14, It is more harmful to yeast to 
store it at 95° F. than it is to store 
it at O° F. True or false? 


15. Rope in bread cannot be due 
to returned stale bread in the bak- 
ery. True or false? 

16. The average 1-lb. loaf of gra- 
ham bread will contain about 1,600 
calories. True or false? 

17. The shrinking and cracking of 
the cheese filling in cheese pies is 
usually due to using the wrong type 
of cottage cheese. True or false? 

18. Fancy macaroons are often 
coated with a glucose glaze com- 
posed of one quart of water and one 
pint of glucose brought to a boil. 
True or false? 

19. In order to successfully make 
refrigerated sweet dough products, 
the richer types of doughs produce 
the best results. True or false? 

20. When only bread flour is used 


~ in making fruit cakes the results will 


be unsatisfactory. True or false? 


———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY STUDENTS HEAR 
DISCUSSION OF SANITATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—The problem of 
sanitation in the bakeshop was dis- 
cussed by a member of the Minne- 
apolis Department of Health for the 
staff and students of the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute Baking School at 
a meeting here May 4. 

A series of movies and slides was 
shown, presenting the effects of bac- 
teria on foods, proper food handling, 
correct temperature for keeping 
foods, and other questions pertaining 
to the problem of sanitation. 

In charge of the meeting were Jack 
Kaiser and Henry Lake of the health 
department. Mr. Kaiser gave a talk 
along with the showing of the slides 
and movies. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WAGE SCALE RAISED 

BUFFALO—Approximately 300 re- 
tail driver salesmen employed by the 
Hall Baking Co., Lang Bakery, Inc., 
and Kenmore Bakery have accepted a 
new wage scale which adds $2.50 to 
their weekly wage guarantee, accord- 
ing to Robert A. Smith, business 
agent of Local 264, Bakery Drivers 
Union. Commission rates are un- 
changed. Retail bakers also have ne- 
gotiated a contract with their em- 
ployees, upping the present wage 





scale 7%¢ an hour. 
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Win Awards 


Si in RUSSELL-MILLER CONTEST 





Cincinnati Man Takes 
Top Prize with Best Idea 
to Boost Bakery Sales 


Here they are—the 36 winners—selected by impartial judges of 
long experience in the baking industry! The selection was a 
difficult job, too, because there were so many entries packed with 
excellent and practical ideas. Ideas from all over the country .. . 
from plant managers and shop owners, from master bakers and 
helpers, from route men and sales clerks! 

Right now we’re busy assembling many of the ideas sub- 
mitted. Soon, these will be available in printed form to all bakers 
everywhere. Just one of them—perhaps a novel specialty, a 
shop shortcut, a unique display—may help to boost your busi- 


* FIRST PRIZE W \ NNER ness. Watch for our announcement telling how you can get 
: . es your free copy of these tested Retail Selling Ideas when they 
of Radio-Television Set 


become available. 

Charles H. Shoenberger Now, CONGRATULATIONS to the winners! And to all who sub- 
i Gibson Bakeries, Cincinnati, Ohio mitted ideas, whether among the 36 prize winners or not, 
many thanks from Russell-Miller for your splendid cooperation! 






















15 SECOND PRIZE WINNERS 20 THIRD PRIZE WINNERS OF TABLE RADIOS 
‘OF RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS / ——— 


R. S. 24th St. y CHARLES H. HEIM, Morehouse Co., 
S — AHLSTROM, ‘ Bokery J Boking 
JOHN BAKER, Grand Union Co. Bakery Dept., ‘ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








W. E. ANDERSON, Royal Baking Co., FRANK W. JANITSKY, Newark Quality, 
5 Rockville Centre, . , ADELINE BURAEZEWSKI, Stop-N-Shop Bakery, HILMER B. JOHNSON, Pepeinjaks Bake Shop, 
b RALPH H. DIECKMANN, Algona Baking Co., Detroit, Mich. Virginia, Minn. 
4 ; Montclair Bakery GEORGE A. CARLIER, JR., For! Morgan Baking MELVIN M. JOHNSON, Wegman Food Stores, 
: ee a : Point Marion, Pa. = Rochester, N. Y. 
L. J. FAY, Cobbs Suniit Bakery, JAMES COX, JR., Dandee Bakery, F. E. McGOUGH, Rice Lake Baking Co., 
3 Green Bay, Wis. ii Stone Mountain, Ga. Rice Lake, Wis. 
: poy on 2 See MRS. LUKE DeROSA, Villard Bakery, JAMES P. MIRANTI, Grandma's Cookie Jar, 
: Gil L. GUSTAFSON, Gustafson Bakery, Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 
| Duluth, Minn. FRED D'ERRICO, DeBaggis & D’Errice Co., THOMAS G. PHILLIPS, SR., P. S. Baking Co., 
c T. E. LOUGHREY, Town Talk Bakery, Franklin, Mass. Lebanon, Pa. — 
5 Willmar, Minn. 
WILLIAM. E, DUNN, Supreme Co., inc., HOWARD T. ROCKNELL, Paje Bakers, inc., 
WALLACE A. MacPHERSON, Federal Bakery, px at pag Baking WARD T. 
GEORGE J. PFEIFER, John Schaumburg Bakery, WALLACE GLOTTA, Stafford Bakery, MRS. ETHEL SNELLGROVE, Home Bakery, 
Reading, Pa. Stafford, Kans. Fayetteville, N.C. 
- wie tm ma aa wi HUGO GUSTAFSON, Gustafson Bakery, DONALD WERNECKE, Silver Edge Bakery, 
- CHARLES T. TAGMAN, Tagman Baking Co., Duluth, Minn. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. 8. WEATHERBEE, Cobb's, Inc., 
Taunton, Mass. nd ‘ ‘ . 
N. F. WILKINS, Wilkins Baking Co., RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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The Northwestern Miller 


1949 ALMANACK 


The year’s important facts and figures about the flour, 
feed, grain and baking industries are reviewed. It 
brings together much valuable material to be kept for 
easy-to-use reference throughout the year. 


Features of the 1949 Almanack Are These Departments— 
FLOUR— FEEDS— 


Packaging Laws Rvles Governing Feed Trade 
Production Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Exports and Imports Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

World Import Duties Farm Animal Population 


State Laws 
ode tee cee FOREIGN— 


List of Industrial Movies Regulations 


List of Baking Schools ¥ 
Consus Revert wert Flour, Self-Rising Flour 


List of Largest Bakeries 


GRAIN— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 
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The Almanack Number is available 
free to new subscribers of The North- 
western Miller on request and is sold 
separately at $1 per copy. 


[ ] Please send the Almanack Number ffee and 
enter my subscription to The Northwestern 
Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


[ ] Send the Almanack Number only—$1 per copy 


Enclosed $ 


BAKERY SMORGASBORD—The promotion of bakery merchandise was 
discussed in St. Paul, Minn., recently by bakers and allied men gathered 
there for a regional meeting sponsored by the Minnesota, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry and the Associated Bakers of Minnesota. In the 
photograph above are shown, left to right, James M. Long, secretary of 
the state bakers’ group, Ove A. Mathisrud, Mathisrud Bake Shop, Minne- 
apolis, president of the Associated Bakers of Minneapolis, Joseph M. 
Tombers, Purity Bakeries, Inc., president of the state bakers, and Lloyd 
Kolby, Kolby Bakemasters, St. Paul, president of the Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul. 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Kxchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


EXTRA HOUR 


Wisdom 


FLOUR 








The Choice rey tate finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesote 


We Buy 
USED FLOUR BAGS 
«Paper - Burlap + Cotton 
and assure you maximum return 


GITTLIN CHARLOTTE BAG CO. 
P. 0. Box 2506 Charlotte, N. C. 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS .COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 











Frank Jagecer Miune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 





CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 
Anheuser-Busch yeast is designed to 
meet the modern requirements of the 
fast-stepping American baking indus- 
try. It has strength, sustained activity, 











RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








and gives vigorous performance under 
all conditions. It assures maximum fer- 
mentation. Its inherent hardiness im- 
parts unsurpassed keeping qualities. 
It gives your loaf a fresh, clean flavor 
housewives demand. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 50 











1. False. When the eggs and short- 
ening are used while cold, the cake’s 
volume will be reduced. The grain 
and texture will be adversely af- 
fected. The top crust of the cakes 
will be cracked and also be glossy. 
The crust will also contain numerous 
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small holes which is harmful to the 
appearance of the cakes. For best re- 
sults the temperature of the short- 


ening should be about 70-75° F. and | 


the eggs about 60-65° F. 

2. False. It is not necessary to swab 
out the oven as a vacuum cleaner 
with a long pipe that will reach all 
parts of the oven can be used. The 
use of the vacuum cleaner will elim- 
inate a lot of mess and is also much 
more convenient. 

3. False. The following procedure 
is used: Usually, equal parts of flour 
and shortening are creamed together. 


The sugar and eggs and salt are beat- 
en together and. then mixed into the 
creamed mass. The moisture, flavor, 
extra flour and the leavening are 
then added alternately. If the cakes 
contain a high percentage of sugar, 


part of the sugar may be dissolved 


in the liquid. 

4, True. About 8% based on the 
weight of the flour is recommended. 
The best procedure is to make the 
rolls as near to the time possible 
when they are to be served. The sales 
department should educate the pur- 
chaser of this type of product to re- 





esoee FOR YOUR EVERY 
BAKING NEED .ccceces 


Men and machines, in the fields, at the ele- 


vators, in the laboratories and in the Great 
Family of COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLS, are all at work—for you. 


Millions in investment—generations of 


experience and “know how’ 


* 


—all go into 


the milling of COMMANDER -LARABEE 


‘Bakers Flours’, that you may get consist- 
ently good baking results with the 
COMMANDER-LARABEE Flour of your 


choice, the year around. 


There’s 


‘Bakers Flour’ for your every baking need. - 


7 Southwestern Winter Wheat Flours 
@ Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours 


° a 


a COMMANDER-LARABEE 


@ “Special Purpose” Soft Flours 








COMMANDER 



















pmander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kenses City 





MILLING CO Minneepolis 





BUFFALO 


FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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heat the rolls just Lefore serving. 


5. False. From a practical stand. 
point it is that whole eggs 
contain 55% whites and 45% yolks. 

6. True. There will be less gluten 
development in the dough. More un. 
dissolved sugar crystals will remain 
in the dough. These crystals dissoly- 
ing during the baking of the cookies, 
will increase the spread. In the sin- 
gle stage mixing method the dough 
is generally mixed for about two 
minutes on medium speed. 

7. True. It has been found that 
unbleached pastry flour will pP6duce 
a more tender crust. Crust color will 
also be improved. 

8. True. If the formula is properly 
balanced and the cakes are properly 
baked at the correct temperature and 


steam is used in the oven, this bak- 


ing loss is correct. There wil! be 
some slight variation, depehding upon 
the size and shape of the cakes. 

9. False. Tests conducted with tlour 
that has been stored at a tempcra- 
ture of 140° F. will show that b ead 
baked from it will not be satisfactory. 
This high temperature is harmful 
to the protein in the flour. 

10. False. Too much hard labor 
would be required.,He should eiiher 
use a fondant machine or purciiase 
the fondant from a supply house. 


11, True. As. apricots are more tart 
in flavor and also have a decper 
color, some bakers will mix in one 
No. 10 can of mashed apricots to 
every three cans of peaches when 
making filling for peach pies. 

12. False. Under proper storage 
conditions the maximum time for 
nonfat milk. solids ‘is about six 
months and whole milk solids about 
two months, 

13. True. They -will stay fresh for 
a longer period of time and the ten- 
derness is also increased. 


14. True. When yeast has been 
stored at 0° F. it must be warmed 
up gradually before it is used. The 
ideal temperature to store yeast is 
about 45° F, 

15. False. It certainly is *possible 
to get rope if the returned bread has 
been in contact with infected bread. 
Stale bread should be kept out of 
the bakeshop in order to prevent any 
possible danger of infecting: other 
products with either rope or mold 

16. False. According to the US. 
Department of Agriculture, the av- 
erage loaf of graham bread contains 
about 1,200 calories per pound. ‘‘he 
richness of the formula will in‘lu- 
ence this amount somewhat. 


17. True. Most formulas require 
a cottage cheese known as “baker’s’ 
cottage cheese. This type of cheese 
is quite dry and very smooth. 


18. False. They are often coated 
by a glucose glaze composed 6f one 
quart of glucose and one pint of va- 
ter brought to a boil. 


19. True. When the doughs re 
refrigerated more than 48 hcuts 
stronger flour is also recommenced. 

20. False. There are numerous fuit 
cakes in which only bread flow is 
used that are very excellent. There 
may be a few formulas used in ‘he 
bakery where bread flour ‘would .0t 
produce the results obtained by us:ng 
a good cake flour. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8. A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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N. business enterprise, a bakery or any other, 
ever gained sustained market leadership and a 
widespread reputation without putting something 
extra into its product . .. something to lift the 
product above the average competition. “Bargain” 
flours won't do it. But TOWN CRIER’S extra 
quality will give an added lift to your loaf. We 
make no secret of the fact that TOWN CRIER 
costs a little more than ordinary flours. It must, 
for it costs more to produce. We always pay an 
extra premium to assure ourselves of only the 
best wheat from each crop. Is it any wonder 


that TOWN CRIER can produce a finer loaf? 













Oklahoma 


KANSAS CITY 






















FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


- WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
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NEW LITERATURE 


New Heide Edition 


“Fancy Cake Baking,” a practical 
formula book for bakers, which has 
been published periodically by Hen- 
ry Heide, Inc., for 55 years, is now 
ready for distribution in a new edi- 
tion. It is sent free upon request 
to the Heide firm, New York. 

The 10th printing of this authorita- 
tive guide to better macaroon and 
fancy counter goods baking brings 
the total number of copies distribut- 











ed to bakers of America to well over 
the 100,000 mark. 

Recipes in “Fancy Cake Baking” 
are all of the practical “Shop-Tested” 
sort revised to meet present day re- 
quirements, the company points out. 
Retained are many older style fancy 
macaroon recipes which can add vari- 
ety and distinctiveness to any bak- 
er’s line. 


Machinery Catalog 


A catalog of food processing ma- 
chinery has been released by the 
J. D. Ferry Co., Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Ferry food processing machin- 
ery, used in the manufacture of po- 
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tato chips, pretzels, juliennes and 
pretzel sticks, is illustrated and de- 
scribed. Further information on the 
machinery may be obtained from the 
manufacturer. 


ASBE Papers on Bread 
Doughs Released 


Two papers presented at the 24th 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers dealing 
with the machinability of bread 
doughs have been released to the 
ASBE membership. 

‘One, a 3-page bulletin, was pre- 
sented by F. W. McCarthy, president, 





There is a spirit and tradition behind the production of REX 


and CHARM that means much to any quality-minded baker. 


From the earliest days of this long-established milling company, 


the Imbs goal has always been the production of better flour, not 


more flour. That same standard guides us today . . . and that spirit 


is reflected fully in the baking results of these top-notch brands. 
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Fleischmann’s Vienna Model Bakery, 
Philadelphia, covering the factors in- 
volved in the making of doughs of 
proper machinability; absorption, 
mixing, fermentation, sponge and 
straight dough procedure, tempera- 
ture and humidity conditions and 
make-up equipment. 

A. R. Lumpkin, Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, discussed the pro- 
cedures by which the difficulties of 
handling bread doughs can be re- 
duced so that they will go through 
the machines in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. The paper has been re- 
leased in the form of a 2-page bulle- 
tin. 

Copies of either or both bulletins 
may be obtained by writing to Vic- 
tor E. Marx, secretary, American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, Room 
1354, LaSalle Wacker Bidg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill, if a 
3¢ stamped self-addressed envelope 
of the long type is enclosed for each 
bulletin requested. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Bakery Goods Refrigeration 


A low cost yet efficient means of 
truck refrigeration for frozen bak- 
ery goods has been found in the “Dry- 
Ice Bunker” method of truck refrig- 
eration, according to the system’s 
founder. 

Dry ice as a refrigerating agent 
is inexpensive, dry, compact, non- 
corrosive, hence does not damage 
truck interiors; and actually helps 
seal in the freshness of the perish- 
ables being trucked or shipped, the 
company points out. 

The “Foster-Built Dry-Ice Truck 
Bunker,” by Foster-Built Bunkers, 
Inc., Chicago, is designed to make 
the most efficient use of dry ice and 
to afford effective truck refrigeration 
at a new low cost. 


Constructed of reinforced alumi- 
ice over a 2-in. enclosed air duct. A 
sirocco-type fan, operating off regu- 
lation truck batteries, forces sur- 
rounding air through this chilled duct 
and circulates the newly cooled air 
throughout the truck. The bunker is 
easy to install and maintain. The 
bunker is light in weight, thereby 
permitting increased payloads. 

Data proving the value of bunker 
refrigeration in short and long haul 
shipments, together with specifica- 
tions, recommended installations, etc., 
have been compiled into a free book- 
let which may be obtained from Fos- 
ter-Built Bunkers, Inc., 757 W. Polk 
St., Chicago 7, Il. 








New Nut Granulator 


By means of rotary knives, the 
new “Bauer Nut Granulator” is said 
to cut nut kernels into sharp-edg: 4 
granules for filling or garnishing ca'- 
dies, sundaes, pastries and the like. 
A sorting shaker grades the granul:s 
into sizes which meet the requir: - 
ments of various end users. The 
standard No. 365 Granulator includes 
a cutter assembly_with %-in. kni!e 
spacing, magnetic separator, motor, 
starter, and three metal containers. 
An interchangeable cutter assembly 
with 1/16-in. knife spacing may |e 
had as original or additional equi)- 
ment at extra cost. In terms of pex- 
nuts, the capacity of the machine is 
600 to 800 Ib. per hour. Complete 
information may be obtained from 
the Bauer Bros. Co., 1764 Sheridan 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 
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Peanut butter and jelly (or mayonnaise) between 
slicesof enriched white bread—but with this 
trick: Sprinkle a tablespoon of finely chopped ce} 
ery on the peanut butter for its criapness. If you 
want lettuce too, wrap it separately in waxed 
paper and add to the sandwich at the picnic 
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Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily 
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THORNE AD 


F IT’S real baking value you want, THORO- 

BREAD has it. THORO-BREAD likes to be 
compared with other flours for value... for real 
baking performance. 


Making a superior flour is a tradition for Arnold of 
Sterling. Everything is put into THORO-BREAD to 
make it “the perfect flour.” 


Even the highest priced flour is inexpensive today. So 
get the most for your dollar. Buy THORO-BREAD 
and compare! _ 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 













Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Discriminatory Taxes on Chain 
Stores Meet Heavy Opposition 


NEW YORK — Continuing strong 
re) tion ~to discriminatory state 
chain store taxes is evidenced by de- 
velopments in state legislatures 
throughout the country thus far this 
year, a survey reveals. 

Discriminatory chain store taxa- 
tion was repealed by the Idaho legis- 
lature, with a similar repealer pend- 
ing in North Carolina. Bills for new 
or increased chain store taxes were 


unsuccessfully proposed in the 1949 


legislatures of at least six states— 
Georgia, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico and North Da- 
kota. 

Under the legislation enacted in 
Idaho, all retail stores in the state 
will pay a flat $5-per-year license 
tax instead of the former levy rang- 
ing from $5 per year for one store’ 
to $500 per store in chains of 20 or 
more. Representatives of four state 
and national farm organizations were 
among those advocating abolition of 
the Idaho discriminatory levy. 

A revenue bill given a unanimous- 
ly favorable report to the North 
Carolina ‘legislature by its joint fi- 

LABORATORY SERVICE | 

Exclusively a Cereal Consulting | 


ol Laboratory for the 
rain Industri 


l. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
i y | f ~ loseph, Mo 
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EN GINEERS r 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















nance committee included provisions 
to abolish graduated taxation against 
chain stores. Instead of a graduated 
tax of $65 to $250 a store, depending 
on the number of units, chain stores 
would pay a flat tax of $65 per store, 
under the legislation. This would re- 
sult in an estimated revenue loss 
to the state of $40,000 a year. 

In Montana, which is now the only 
remaining western state with a chain 
store tax, the legislature rejected a 
bill which would have increased the 
present annual state license on stores 
from $200 apiece to $1,000 each for 
chains operating more than five stores 
in the state. The proposed increase 
would have yielded an estimated 
$100,000 per year. 

A tax on chain stores ranging from 
$1 to $500 per store was unsuccess- 
fully proposed in the New Mexico 
legislature. Similar bills have. been 
introduced at almost every legislative 
session in New Mexico in the last 
two decades. 

Killed by committee action in the 
Nebraska legislature was a chain 
store tax bill which would have levied 
a $10 per store fee on chains operat- 
ing fewer than 10 stores; $100 each, 
10 to 20 stores; $200 each, 20 to 
30 stores; $300 each, 30 to 40 stores, 
and $500 each, over 40 stores. 

A bill introduced in the Minnesota 
legislature proposed a tax ranging 
from $10 each on the first 10 stores 
in a chain to $550 on each store 
in a chain of more than 500 stores. 
It also proposed levies for mail order 
houses. Patterned after a Louisiana 
law, it would raise about $300,000 
in revnue from chain stores and $160,- 
000 from mail order houses, accord- 
ing to its sponsor. 


Annual Tax Provided 


Increased taxation of chain stores 
was proposed in a bill not acted 
upon this year by the Georgia leg- 
islature, but expected to come up 
again when the solons reconvene next 
January. The bill provides for an 
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Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS. 











grain for OGILVIE 





GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF-39NM 











SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


TRADER MARK 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


OPO RAS biate 





Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN 
FLour 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesets 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Oable Address: ‘““Woumacs” 





annual license tax on each store plus 
a levy of %% on each store’s in- 
ventory above $1,000. Inventory be- 
low that amount would be exempt. 
The tax on each store would range 
from $50 to $400, depending on the 
number of units. It was estimated 
the proposed legislation would raise 


$2,000,000 a year, as against less than . 


$200,000 yielded by Georgia’s present 
chain store tax. 

North Dakota’s legislature killed 
a bill which would have provided that 
any firm having its main place of 
business outside the state but main- 
taining branches or distribution de- 
pots within the state would have 
to pay a $10 annual license fee plus 
%% of the cost of all goods re- 
ceived for sale or distribution in 
North Dakota. 

The cool reception accorded chain 
store tax proposals in current-year 
legislatures is a continuation of a 
trend which has been in progress 
since the middle of the depression 
decade, during the early part of which 
such levies were on the statute books 
of some 25 states. 

Not only have no new states adopt- 
ed discriminatory chain store taxes 
in recent years, but a number of 
those once in effect have been aban- 
doned. Besides Idaho, states which 
have dropped chain store taxes since 
1933 by legislative action, court rul- 
ings or referendums include Arizona, 
California, Kentucky, Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah and Wisconsin. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORUM ON SWEET GOODS 
DRAWS LARGE ATTENDANCE 


CHICAGO—More than 100 bakers 
and allied tradesmen attended the 
first ‘Dough-Mixer — Yeast-Raised 
Sweet Goods Forum” sponsored joint- 
ly May 4 by the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago and the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of Greater Chicago. The chair- 
man announced that a number of 
these meetings would take place 
throughout the year covering the va- 
rious bakery products. 

A unique scoring system with a 
graph outline, easily interpreted by 
those attending the meeting, was the 
feature of the program. Yeast-raised 
sweet goods products were received 
from many sections of the Middle 
West and the results of this scoring 
system were judged to be most bene- 
ficial. 

The meeting was sponsored, man- 
aged and supervised by a special 
committee consisting of Otto Bergt, 
Metz Bakeries, Chicago; L. A. Rum- 
sey, Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., Chicago; 
Sam Davidson, Davidson’s Bakeries, 
Chicago; Eugene Day, Chicago Re- 
tail Baker, Chicago, and Peter Esper- 
schmidt, president, and Charles Os- 
wald, secretary of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of Greater Chicago. Act- 
ing as chairman of the meeting was 
Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Peoria, Ill., and R. M. Woods, Woods 


Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, Ill., was the - 


moderator. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 








We offer 

our own 

processed Expeller 
LINSEED 

OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
oronto Canada 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 


, 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLe Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“Surzrs” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTsN,”’ Melbourne 














EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” In Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

























































RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Every step ‘a the milling of 
BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE 


Flour is a scientific operation that 
guarantees maximum uniformity 


The Millers Long-Range Advertising 
Program is entering a new phase of 
advertising approach. Don’t fail to 
make the most of this campaign. 


KANSAS 


FLOUR MILLS CoQ. 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH © 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


FRANK 2 aise sige F : i. » . 
nr eis Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 

























Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. “ 


CurisToPpHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


























YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas OM oar st Trade WABASH ELEVATOR RAE 
mneapolis Grain Exchange . 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. pee a 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas Mo. 

Duluth Board of Trade e ao 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange a 

New York Rubber Exchange ae Fort Worth, Texas 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving : Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


ir 
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‘Shippers of WHEAT, RYE, 
CORN and OATS, 

FEED WHEAT, 
MALTING and 
FEED BARLEY 


608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Wallace M. Neil, Mgr. 








280 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 42 BROADWAY—NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. | | The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 





























P OF LIVERPOOL 
+ & 
Grain Merchants canons nine CHUBB & SON 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 "Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH Atlente, Georgia Chicago, Ill Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 
A.E. enter ENGINEERING CO. Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
fe ee eee eee ee Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 




















= 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at— Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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In Every Line 


It’s Back Again — 


z COMPETITION 


From the standpoint of 
°* Quality 
¢ ¢ Uniformity 
° ¢ Dependability 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Will Always Be Competitive 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘A MERICA’S famous planes are engineered with 

scientific precision. And that is the case with 
AMERICAN flours, too. They are milled to meet the 
most exacting baking requirements from wheats care- 
fully selected for superior gluten characteristics. That’s 
why AMERICAN flours are known for baking effi- 
ciency. It’s wise to buy AMERICAN! 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. BOSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL BOSS, 


President Vice-President 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


Secretary 














































MILLING WHEAT 
Call Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 

for baking strength. 

They’re carefully and 

personally selected — 

binned according to 
variety. 








Ash fon: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 






























A. DE SWAAN, INC. 
Flour for Export 
37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 
DIGBY 8-0774 
/ Yoenaca-Herbert & Co. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
+» Nashville, Tenn. 
FLOUR FLOUR BROKERS 
444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO PHONE L. D. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
S. R. STRISIK CO. WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
Flour Mill Agents aii FLOUR ania 
KNIGHTON HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
FOR FLOUR magpie 
NEW YORK BOSTON All FLOUR Grades 
PHILADELPHIA 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














™~ 


vas : ~ Broker and Merchandiser 
Cliff | 1. Morris & + 0. DAVID GCOLEMAN, Incorporated 





—————E Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
M3 Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
r Street NEW YOR} 53] New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


June 11-13—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, 20th annual conven- 
tion at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; secretary-treasurer, 
A. L. Bechtold, Lance, Inc., 1300 
South Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. 


June 11-14—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring convention at 
the Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Me.; secretary, Robert E. 
Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, 
Mass, 


June 12-14—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., summer conventiodn at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 13-14—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 70th annual 
convention at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, C. 
V. Thomas, 44 East Broad St., Co- 
lumbus 15, 


June 15—Southern [llinois Millers 
Assn., annual convention, St. Clair 
Country Club, Belleville; secretary, 
J. L. Grigg, Sparta. 


June 16—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club, Annual Field Day at the Hy- 
perion Field Club, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, A. A. Cavey, Inland Mills, 
Inc., Des Moines. 


June 17—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., field day, Uhlmann 
Farms, Overland Park, Kansas; man- 
ager, Jess B. Smith, 1212 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


June 17-18—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting at the St. 
Clair Inn, 10 miles south of Port 
Huron, on the St. Clair River; secre- 
tary, J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., midsummer meet- 
ing at French Lick, Ind.; secretary, 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


June 19-21—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Crescent Hotel, Sheridan, 
Wyo.; secretary-treasurer, Everett L. 
Berry, Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 


June 20-22 — Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Baltimore Bakers Club 
joint summer outing at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; secretary, 
Potomac group, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Lellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md.; sec- 
retary, Baltimore group, “Pat” Mc- 


Ginnis, c/o Standard Brands, Inc., : - 


Baltimore. 


June 27-28 — National. Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., anftual conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago; secretary-treasurer, M. J. 


Donna, Braidwood, Il. 


July 10-15—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, ninth annual convention at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Aug. '18-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn., 
annual convention, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, George 
M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 


Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va, 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 
99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. _ 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











L.. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. | 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereai 
oducts 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Fe 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchangé New York, N. Y. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
69 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Gane 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Brokers 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour _People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. | 
DOMESTIC BXPORT ; 
FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 i 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. &S. A. 








6 Ceara 
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- E. FEAST & CO. 
(onas. £. FEAST) 
‘FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,” London. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW. 
Oable Address: ‘‘Dreroma,” Glasgow 








Address: ‘“TronTopri,”’ London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 








and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


scene Ney er )L 
we ack Lane LONDON, E. C: 3 ae — IMPORTERS 
OR SREA L pRODUGTS sexed 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Codes: Riverside, rv B CO 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 
and Western Union 5 Letter Ondes 
CRAWFORD & LAW FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
+ tae a FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F, business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Oable Address: ‘‘Dorreacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
LOUR IMPORTE 
155 eanin St., pl C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxiiip,’’ Dundee 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & GO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: ‘‘Ooventry,’’ London 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘AncHOR,”’ Belfast 








Hstablished 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
olg Flours - Offals - Starch 











Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS & Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead”’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex 
manager for prominent flou ur 
mills for over to years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 
Bank & Fist Company 


Y 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 





ESTABLISHED 1913 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





MILLING WHEAT FROM E Y PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’ Sxorion ‘or ‘Tue UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS Mestvis OFFICES 

st. Louls Portland. ag — —— 
# New York Galveston Colum! 

Kansas City Galveston Chicago Buffalo 

Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 

Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. CO, 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


i’ Buildings 
o ‘58 St. eer. Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CP. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOU 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED SHODUOTS. 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissichandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Bstablished 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 











IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street / GLASGOW 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


> FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





FLEMMING BANG "ve. 


Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V., DEN. 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 

Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 65th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 
Cable Address: “‘Osieck,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldengio,” Glasgow 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1381 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 











FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


(Postbox 196) 
Cable Address: “Frirxconzn”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 








This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 


DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. taking care in wheat selection and 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS careful milling. 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR * 


: You can depend on 
TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. LA GRANGE FLOURS 


2 


Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces LA GRANGE 
somes MILLS wincsors 
Three great baking flours! ARSE RR 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 


perior performance in the shop. ACME ‘eS f | HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS FOR BAKERS ONLY 


Mills buy and use only choice varieties of P For Bakers TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, ei 


Se . . *11° Where your Dollars have 
scientific milling technique is backed by a aS ; The Morrison Milling Co. - 
Denton, Texas 


more Cents. 
half- ~century of experience . . . and every 1003 Spring St. N. W. 


milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own EN Emphatically Independent ATLANTA, GA. 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, s 


color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


: EVERYTHING 3 : 
for better baking FOR THE PIE BAKER pip orm 
FLOUR 


ask for ZEPHYR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. COLBORN : E MF PG. co. oS ave oo ane Veet 
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Tariff on Flax from Argentina, 
Uruguay Increased to 50c Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The reduced im- 
port duty of 32%¢ bu. on flax has 
been terminated by presidential proc- 
lamation and the old-tariff of 50¢ bu. 
is reinstated effective June 30, 1949. 

This action was taken last week in 
connection with the reciprocal trade 
agreement treaties between this 
country and Argentina and Uruguay. 
The tariff concession was made in 
1941-42 to meet the scarcity that ex- 
isted at that time. Further actions 
by the Chief Executive through the 
U.S. Tariff Commission in connec- 
tion with flax and linseed oil exports 
are expected prior to June 30, 1949, 
when the present import control au- 
thority now vested in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture expires un- 
less Congress acts to extend this au- 
thority. 

With a legislative log jam facing 
Congress it appears impossible to 
get through any action which would 
extend the import control authority 
now existing under WFO-63. The 
proposal to extend this authority is 
contained in the omnibus stabiliza- 
tion bill introduced in Congress by 
Rep. Brent Spence (D., Ky.), but this 
bill has no chance of passage and no 
move has been made to sever this 
import control authority and intro- 
duce it as a separate measure. 

Under the authority vested in the 


Tariff Commission it is believed that - 


the Chief Executive can take extraor- 
dinary action to prevent a flood of 
lower priced linseed oil and flaxseed 
into this country. 

At the same time the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency Act of 1938 is 
also said to contain authority for 
the chief executive to ban the import 
of commodities which threaten to 
impair the effectiveness of a domes- 
tic price support program. Although 








Cc. W. Carroll 


JOINS LAWRENCEBURG—Cec. W. 
Carroll, formerly of the Central Soya 
Co., has accepted a position in the 
grain buying and merchandising divi- 
sion of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
erminal Elev. Corp. Mr. Carroll en- 
red the grain business in 1938 with 
Early & Daniel Co., Indianapolis, 
with the exception of service in 
he remained with them 
7, at which time he joined 
department of the 


PEREER: 
f ies 
i 


1 


Soya 


uncertainty clouds the outlook it is 
confidently expected that the govern- 
ment will pull some trick out of its 
bag to prevent the entry of off-shore 
flaxseed and linseed oil after June 
30 even if the import control power 
is not specifically extended. 
———-BREAD IS THE STAFF Or LIFE—— 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 


DENVER, COLO.—Fire complete- 
ly destroyed a grain elevator owned 


‘by the Denver Elevator Co. in 


Lafayette, Colo., recently. Loss is 
placed at $40,000. About 5,000 bu. 
grain, valued at $10,000, were also 
consumed by. the fire. The fire was 
not reported immediately and by the 
time the town’s two fire trucks ar- 
rived it was out of control. The ele- 
vator will be rebuilt at once, accord- 
ing to company officials. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS GRAIN. ELEVATOR 
ELLSWORTH, ILL. — George 
Rader has purchased the Padua 
Grain Co. from Alvadore Dennis, and 
has taken possession. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
READY MEETING PLANS 
PHILADELPHIA — The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn., for the first time 
since 1941, will return to the Bed- 
ford Spring (Pa.) Hotel for the mid- 
year convention, June 12-14. The 
three days of recreation will include 
a golf party, either indoor or out- 
door swimming, fishing, horseback . 
riding, horse shoe pitching and out- 
door shuffleboard. A fashion show 
and card party are planned for the 
ladies to balance the business ses- 
sion scheduled for the men. 
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Sure to draw “oh's” and “ah’'s” from your feminine customers 


are these new, brilliantly-colored Summer Ken-Prints! Yes... 


the lady who sews will scarcely believe her eyes when she 


sees your flour and feed in P/K Bags made from these won- 


derful new Summer Ken-Prints! Right away, she'll picture us- 


ing that fine Ken-Print fabric as a light, airy pinafore, gay 




























































Kansas City 


sun suit, or summery drapery. Want to put your product out 
front in the buying picture? Then be sure you pack it in sun- 


shine-styled Summer Ken-Prints . . . available now! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INL 


Buftalo 


New York 
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Industrial Users 
Urge Reallocation 
of Sugar Quotas 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of industrial sugar users have urged 
the Secretary of Agriculture to re- 
allocate sugar quotas from deficit 
areas and to increase the domestic 
sugar consumption estimate to avoid 
“an unwarranted rise in sugar prices 
to consumers,” 

In a letter to Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, the group 
cited “several significant develop- 
ments” in the sugar situation which 
“emphasize the immediate need for 
your taking action under the Sugar 
Act of 1948.” 

“In order to forestall artificially 
created market fluctuations and to 
promote stabilization,” the letter 
said, “major part of the known defi- 
cit should be immediately reallo- 
cated.” 

Included in the group sign’ng the 
letter were Joseph M. Creed, Wash- 
ington counsel of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., and William A. Quinlan, 
general counsel of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO CHICAGO BOARD. 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected the follow- 
ing persons to membership in the 
board of trade: George J. Forrester, 
president of the Forrester Grain Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; Franklin G. Clement, 
Clement Curtis &  Co., Chicago; 
Patrick M. Shea, Daniel F. Rice & 
Co., Chicago, and Donald K. Phillips, 
E. F. Hutton & Co., New York City. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN INSPECTIONS 


TORONTO — In the nine months 
of the current crop year ended in 
April, 238,699,992 bu. wheat was in- 
spected by the board of grain com- 
missioners in the western Canada di- 
vision, compared with 192,912,373 bu. 
for the same period in 1948, The 
amounts grading No. 3 northern or 
higher were 80.43% and 54.95% re- 
spectively. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SWISS FEED TRADE QUIET 
AFTER, CONTROLS RELAXED 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND — There 
has been little activity among trad- 
ers in coarse grains and other feed- 
stuffs since the relaxation of import 
controls effective May 1. Certain mat- 
ters have to be settled with the 
authorities before traders will be 
allowed to resume the prewar pro- 
cedure of private buying. 

Although the trade will, in effect, 
be free, some restrictions will con- 
tinue to be imposed by the govern- 
ment in order to safeguard the posi- 
tion. It is considered that because 
of the present political situation m 
Europe, stocks of essential commodi- 
ties must be kept in reserve and this 
duty has been delegated to the im- 
porters themselves. Each will be’ re- 
quired to keep in store in Switzerland 
an amount of feed equaling a fixed 
percentage of the import quota allo- 
cated. to each trader. Purchases are 
to be restricted initially to those 
firms in possession of quotas, which 
are based on the prewar trade un- 
dertaken by each. Additional quotas 
will be made available to new trad- 
ers when special circumstances war- 
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rant such consideration. Until addi- 
tional details on these points are 
supplied by the government, the im- 
porters are staying out of the market. 

Since. the Swiss have trade agree- 
ments with various exporting coun- 
tries, the government will continue 
to detail the type of feed to be 
bought and will state which coun- 
tries are to be approached for the 
conclusion of deals. This ruling has 
been made in order to allow the gov- 
ernment to fulfill existing contractual 
obligations. 

Other European countries are 
watching developments with interest. 


Belgium and Italy abolished con- 
trols some months ago and it is 
claimed that these countries are able 
to buy feed on better terms than 
those obtained by countries still rely- 
ing on the bulk buying system. Mar- 
ket rumors indicate that Holland will 
free the trade in feedstuffs as soon 
as financial conditions make relief 
possible. 
——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERT CORBETT RETIRES 


TORONTO—Bert Corbett, chief of 
the inspection services at the Ed- 
monton offices of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, recently retired after 
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40 years association with grain in- 
spection in western Canada. Mr. Cor- 
bett was promoted to inspector from 
Saskatoon in 1935. Presentations 
were made by the staff and also from 
the grain trade. 

: ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, May 28, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo 276 543 da 

Afloat ite <7 3 

Milwaukee ‘> ‘2 an 17 





276 543 17 
Previous week .. 346 §45 17 
Year ago a 2 oe 83 





Amber Bakeries 
Build “‘Regulars” with 
Sweetex Cakes! 


44 


weetex 


Cakes|: 


figure to well] 


Here’s an interior view of the newest 
Amber Bakery—an exciting example 
of modern design and efficiency. An 
example, too, of guaranteed success! 
Thanks to the help of Sweetex, and 
good service, the Amber Bakeries have 
built up an army of dependable “‘regu- 
lars’”” whose purchases amount to as 
much as $110, or even more, every year. 
Photo shows (left to right): Mr. Werner 


and his sister, Mrs. Elfrieda Rumpf. 


hee Gow oon lhl Figure 





You know, of course, that a retail 
business depends for its profits on the 
sales volume of repeat customers. But 
how carefully are you watching the 
repeat customers in your shop? What 
are you doing to build your own 
“Yegulars” and bring your shop in- 
creased volume? 


It will pay to keep your eye on 
“Mrs. Average’! She’s the woman 
who appreciates good service and good 
baked goods. 


That’s why her purchases average 
up to $110, or even more, every year, 


because she visits the bakery three or 
four or more times every week of 
the year. 


Here’s the way you can make “‘Mrs. 
Average” —and hundreds like her— 
a “regular” at your shop: Use Sweetex 
in all your cake batters. You’ll turn 
out, day after day, exceptionally good- 
eating, long-keeping cakes . . . the kind 
that “Mrs. Average” really goes for! 


t“Mrs. Average” 
Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 
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CANADIAN CLASS 2 WHEAT 
8%c BU. OVER CLASS 1 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all mills and proc- 
essors, or exporters of western wheat 
, that the average price of 
Class 2 wheat over the board’s price 
of Class 1 wheat for the month of 
May, 1949, is 8%¢ bu. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WOMAN NAMED MANAGER 


HAVILAND, KANSAS — Another 
woman has been added to the grow- 
ing ranks of women grain elevator 
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operators in Kansas. She is Nelle 
Spain of Haviland, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative elevator here. She has been 
bookkeeper at this firm for 10 years. 
Before joining the elevator personnel, 
she was in business in Haviland with 


_ her father. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—~ 
BUY HARLAN ELEVATOR 


HARLAN, KANSAS—Clarence Ro- 
meiser, Romeiser Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas, together with Dwight Tolle 
and Maurice Waelding have pur- 
chased the Harlan (Kansas) Elevator 
from C. A. Kalbfleisch. Mr. Kalb- 


fleisch, who had:been in the grain 
business in Smith county for 48 years, 
announced his retirement this month. 
Manager of the elevator is Milton 
McDonald, formerly of the Smith 
Center (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR PLANS EXPANSION 


COLFAX, ILL.—An expansion pro- 
gram to be: completed by Sept. 1 will 
give the Farmers Elevator here five 
times its present storage capacity. 
Six steel bins will be constructed, 
adding 180,000 bu. storage space for 
a 215,000-bu. total capacity. The ele- 
vator is owned by Elmo Meiners, 








help boost our ‘Mrs. Average’ 


over *90. 


A Sweetex Formula for 
Every Cake You Bake! 


Do you have the 4-Star Cake 
Booklet? And the Sweetex 
Formula Cards? Your Primex- 
Sweetex salesman will give them 
to you, free! Use Sweetex and 
the time-tested and sales-tested 
“High-Ratio” Formulas for 
every cake you bake. Then watch 
your cake sales climb! To your 
right: Three of the many Sweetex 
cake favorites that are building 
and keeping “‘regulars”’ in thou- 
sands of bakeries. 








Devil’s Fudge Cake. . 
four basic “‘High-Ratio” cake mixes. 
Formula on page 4 of the 4-Star For- 
mula Cards. Ask your Primex-Sweetex 
salesman for a free copy. 


Princess White Cake... Another 
Sweetex “best-seller.” 
Primex-Sweetex salesman for a for- 
mula card. You can make 15 popular 
varieties of this cake with the icing- 
filling combinations given on the 4- 
Star Production Card. 


quality ... cake sales. . 


44 SAYS GUS WERNER, OWNER OF 
AMBER BAKERIES, CHICAGO 


Win your cake business to climb steadily—and profit- 
ably? Then, take a tip from Mr. Werner’s experience 
in operating the popular and prosperous Amber Bakeries. 
He’s been building satisfied customers with Sweetex cakes 
and icings ever since 1933—when Sweetex was first intro- 
duced. The fine-eating and long-keeping qualities of Sweetex 
cakes, made with the “High-Ratio” formulas, have helped 
thousands of other bakers change “‘once-in-a-whilers”’ into 
“regulars” —customers who come back again and again! 
Result: Cake sales have been boosted as much as 400%! 
Switch to Sweetex for your cakes and icings and see for 
yourself. No other shortening can do more for your cake 
. cake profits than Sweetex! 





+ One of the 


Ask your 


Yellow Cake...A Sweetex cake that’s a 
nationwide favorite. Butterscotch Fondant 
icing. You’ll find the formula on page 2 of 
4-Star Formula Cards. 

















TRUST YOUR 
FUTURE TO 


SWEETE 


The “High-Ratio”* Shortening 


e *“High-Ratio” is our registered trad rk. It also special 
stands for bakers’ service; and, when employed by service. Procter & eee cactiies of Basemen, the 


bakers, means that they have used Procter & Gamble’s 














——s pursuant to the “High-Ratio”’ 


“High-Ratio” shortening. 
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Three States Add 
Enrichment Laws 
in 1949 Sessions 


Legislation requiring the enrich- 
ment of white bread and flour was 
passed during 1949 legislative ses- 
sions in three states—Colorado, Ne- 
braska and Ohio. This brings the 
list of states having such laws to a 
total of 26, in addition to two terri- 
tories of the U.S. . 

The enrichment law passed in Colo- 
rado was effective May 4, the day it 
was signed by the governor. 

Effective date of the new Nebraska 
enrichment law will be Aug. 27. 

The law requiring enrichment in 
Ohio is to become effective July 13. 

The legislatures of Connecticut, 
Minnesota, Oregon and Pennsylvania 
considered enrichment bills during 
their 1949 sessions but in all four 
cases the legislation was killed or 
buried in committee. 

In addition to Colorado, Nebraska 
and Ohio, the following 23 states and 
two territories have passed laws re- 
quiring enrichment: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Ha- 
waii, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Puerto 
Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Method of 
Farm Drying Seed 
Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON—A new approach 
to the problem of farm drying of 
seed which uses chemicals instead of 
the conventional heat methods has 
been developed by engineers of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
method appears suitable for use by 
the small grower. It avoids the fire 
hazard which exists with heated air 
drying and also avoids the danger of 
reducing germination by overheating 
of the seed. 

J. W. Simons, agricultural engi- 
neer of the department and also re- 
search professor, of agricultural en- 
gineering at the University of 
Georgia, reports laboratory experi- 
ments followed by farm tests in the 
drying of lupine seed with air de- 
hydrated by passing it over calcium 
chloride. The chemical sells in the 
range of 3¢ lb., and it took about 
3 lb. to reduce the moisture content 
of 100 lb. of lupine seed from 17.3 
to 13%. 

The seed is dried in a tight bin 
with a screened bottom through 
which dried air is fanned. The mois- 
tened air from the top of the bin 
is then recirculated to the bottom 
of the dryer. In the dryer unit it 
passes first over brine from the cal- 
cium chloride, then over the flakes 
of the chemical and then back to the 
bin again. 

Wholesale handlers of seed can af- 
ford more elaborate and closely reg- 
ulated equipment for drying seeds 
with heated air. This new method is 
simple and safe, and with the excep- 
tion of the fan can be built by any 
man reasonably handy with tools, 
says the department. It is likely to 
be used most in the Southeast where 
the humidity of unheated air is usu- 
ally too great to make it practical 
to dry seed satisfactorily. 
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Eastern European Countries Attempt 
to Restore Flow of Trade with West 


LONDON — An attempt by the 
countries of eastern Europe to re- 
store the flow of east-west trade is 
taken by European traders to be in- 
dicative of the present economic 
weakness of Russia, consequent upon 
the failure of that country to com- 
bine its own economy with the econ- 
omies of the satellite communist 
countries into a self sufficient eco- 
nomic whole. 

Many of the states involved are 
backward agrarian countries, and 
their only hope of survival lies in the 
building up of a strong export trade 
in order to obtain the capital goods, 
machinery and precision instruments 
so necessary for their new policies 
of industrialization. The sale of 
coarse grains provides a ready means 
of trade and, in consequence, traders 
look to an increase of business in 
this direction. 

The drouth of the last few months 
has, however, heightened the -seri- 
ousness of the position and a partial 
crop failure is indicated in many 
areas. Observers, bearing this factor 
in mind, consider that in order to 
assist the countries of the eastern 
bloc, Russia might be prepared to 
transfer some of her own grain re- 
sources to meet the export commit- 
ments of the satellites. 


Self-Sufficiency Stressed 


There is no doubt that Russia can 
remain virtually self sufficient and 
in due course of time will be able to 
build up the standard of living of her 
people, There is, however, very little 
margin available to bolster the re- 
sources of the adjacent countries, al- 
though the opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the Russian authorities 
will be prepared to sacrifice the 
standard of living of their own peo- 
ple in order to construct a sound 
economy in their sphere of influence. 

Many marketmen are _ confident 
that trade will revive, an opinion 
which has been confirmed by the re- 
cent conciliatory statements made by 
the representatives of the eastern 
bloc, notably those from Russia it- 
self, from Poland and from Czecho- 
slovakia at the plenary conference 
of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, now in session at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

While the U.S. is not actively par- 
ticipating, Averell Harriman and Paul 
Porter’ are attending as observers. 
There are many political implications 
arising from the discussions and 
these are receiving the attention of 
the representatives of western Europe. 
At present, the economies of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, as well as those 
of the other countries involved, are 
closely dependent upon Soviet trade. 
The question facing the western pow- 
ers is whether a resumption of trade 
with the East, together with the lift- 
ing of embargoes on certain exports, 
will encourage greater independence 
among the satellites or merely serve 
to assist Russia during her own dif- 
ficult time of reconstruction. 


Trade Restoration Expected 

An effective illustration of the 
western European viewpoint is pro- 
vided by the views attributed to the 
Netherlands government. The opin- 
ion that mutual East-West trade 
will be restored has been freely ex- 
pressed in Amsterdam and it is ex- 
pected that Russia will become an 
active wheat exporting country. In 
pursuance of this opinion, the Nether- 
lands representatives at the Interna- 
tional Wheat Conference scaled down 


their request for wheat from last 
year’s figure of 835,000 metric tons 
to 625,000 metric tons, in the ex- 
pectation that supplies will be read- 
ily forthcoming from Russia and pos- 
sibly from other eastern countries. 

Before the war, the Netherlands 
had a valuable eastern and central 
European trade, of which the busi- 
ness in American flour was by no 
means the smallest. 

Poland, Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia are the three countries most 
prominently engaged in the search 
for trade with western Europe. 
Yugoslavia’s virtual political isola- 
tion from Russia has served to ac- 
centuate the process and a long 
term trade agreement with Britain 


is under negotiation at the present. 


moment. There is every likelihood of 
corn being included in the deal. The 
government does not wish to accept 
western credits for fear of alienat- 
ing its communist supporters and ac- 
cepts the necessity of paying for all 
imports with exports. Since coarse 
srains provide a large portion of the 
Yugoslavian national income, a bad 
harvest this year might prove dis- 
astrous for the country’s economy 
since there is no hope of Russia as- 
sisting in meeting commitments. 
Present eastern European trade 
with Russia is by no means as large 
as that carried on with western Eu- 
rope before the war and if there is 
to be a change in pattern, as reliable 
observers indicate, the switch from 
East to West will not be difficult for 
the countries of the eastern bloc. It 
has been known for some time that 
the economic situation behind the 
iron curtain was not satisfactory and 
the recent lifting of the Berlin block- 
ade was an indication that the Rus- 
sian government realizes that west- 
ern trade was a condition precedent 
to a revival of prosperity in eastern 
Europe. Traders consider that the 
present situation is evidence of the 
success of the American aid to Eu- 
rope plan and that the trade to be 
diverted from Russia might be help- 
ful in assisting some’ of the satel- 
lite states to achieve independence. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 

TORONTO — Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store or in transit in North 
America at midnight May 19, 1949, 
totaled 99,778,961 bu., representing a 
decrease of 6,166,314 bu., compared 
with the total a week earlier. There 
were 1,833,407 bu. wheat delivered 
from farms in western Canada dur- 
ing the week ended May 19. Since 
Aug. 1, deliveries totaled 253,715,873 
bu., compared with 205,570,372 bu for 
the same period a year ago. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GRAIN EXPORTS UP 


VANCOUVER—Export shipments 
of grain from British Columbia ports 
in May were among the best in sev- 
eral years, and present indications 
are that June will be another busy 
month. 

Reports are current among the 
trade that a number of private 
wheat deals are in the making. It is 
reported that another shipment of 
wheat may go to Haifa, and this 
would follow the initial shipment of 
7,000 tons which left here a few 
weeks ago. It is also understood that 
two more cargoes will be loaded here 
before the end of the crop year for 
Peru. This will make three such 
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shipments this season and the next 
two shipments are expected to 
amount to close to 20,000 tons. 

May shipments from this port and 
New Westminster are set unofficially 
at 7,679,847 bu. against 5,207,972 bu. 
in May last year; 7,373,691 bu. in 
April and 5,472,220 bu. in March. 

Vancouver last month sent out 7,- 
076,914 bu. and New Westminster 
another 602,933 bu. In the meantime 
the railways continue to pour Al- 
berta wheat into terminal houses here 
and on the Fraser River. Current 
stocks here are 11,650,000 bu. includ- 
ing 11,371,000 bu. wheat while New 
Westminster house has 536,000 bu. 
wheat on hand: 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICE SHORTAGE EASES AS 
BURMESE EXPORTS RISE 


LONDON—Considerable easement 
of the feared food shortage in east- 
ern countries has resulted from an 
announcement by the Burmese gov- 
ernment that in spite of delays due 
to unrest caused by rebels, there 
has been no breakdown of rice ex- 
ports from Rangoon and adjacent 
ports. 

By the end of May 696,300 tons oi 
ricé had been shipped, while a fur- 
ther 125,000 tons is expected to leave 
the ports by the end of June. If this 
progress is maintained, observers con- 
sider, the government will be in a 
strong position to meet this year’s 
export target of 1,250,000 tons. The 
export of surplus rice is of vital eco- 
nomic importance to the Burmese 
government since under present con- 
ditions it is the chief source of ob- 
taining foreign currency. Even so, 
the target is considerably less than 
the prewar figure of 3 million tons. 

The 1949 crop is expected to reach 
3.2 million tons, of which one mil- 
lion tons will be available for ex- 
port, a figure which compares favor- 
ably with the 1948 figure of 812,200 
tons. The extent of the improvement 
achieved by the Siamese can be 
judged from the export surpluses 
available in the two previous years, 
that for 1946 being returned at 425,- 
274 tons and for 1947, 395,083 tons. 


—* 
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Crop Conditions 
Generally Favorable 
Throughout Canada 


OTTAWA—The second of a series 
of eight telegraphic reports on crop 
conditions throughout Canada says 
that seeding has progressed satisfac- 
torily in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and work on the land is 
well ahead of last year at this time. 
Cool, wet weather which has pre- 
vailed over most of Quebec since the 
middle of May has slowed field opera- 
tions and retarded growth. 

Prospects for field crop production 
throughout Ontario are still consid- 
ered generally promising despite un- 
favorable growing conditions during 
the latter part of May. Continued 
cold weather retarded growth of 
spring grains and frost affected some 
crops in the western and northern 
parts of the province. 

Timely rains have fallen over wide 
areas in the prairie provinces and 
average precipitation since the first 
of April is now much nearer normal 
than it was two weeks ago. Despite 
this over-all improvement, moisture 
reserves remain far below normal! 
throughout much of central, east cen- 
tral and northeastern Alberta, west- 
ern and east central Saskatchewan 
and in a few localities in Manitoba. 
Some reseeding has;.been required in 
central and northern sections of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. 

Grasshoppers are hatching freely 
in affected areas ‘and control meas- 
ures are in full swing. Seeding is 
practically completed in Manitoba. 
Growth of crops iS \promising with 
sufficient moisture for the present 
although general rains will be need- 
ed soon. 

Variable weather has prevailed in 
British Columbia throughout the past 
two weeks but good rains from May 
19 to 23 benefited all crops. Fall 
sown grains are making excellent 
growth, although some spring grains 
need more moisture. 








LONDON—The use of dollars in 
the Canadian trade, in the light of 
Canada’s membership of the British 
commonwealth, is the subject of mis- 
understanding and some fallacious 
reasoning among uninformed mem- 
bers of the British public. Confusion 
appears to have spread to the House 


. of Commons and a full debate on the 


matter is expected in the near future 
in order that the situation may be 
discussed. 


A member of parliament suggested 
that Canada, in spite of her mem- 
bership of the British Empire, had 
refused to accept sterling in payment 
for wheat, flour and other foodstuffs 
exported to Britain. Douglas Jay, 
economic secretary to the treasury, 
went to some pains to make it clear 
that as far as he was aware the Ca- 
nadian authorities had not refused 
to accept payment in sterling but 
since, under present circumstances, 
sales by Canada to the U.K. and to 
the rest of the sterling area greatly 
exceeded sales to Canada from the 
opposite direction, the excess of the 
sterling area’s purchases over its 
sales had, in effect, to be paid in dol- 
lars. 





x x 
EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 


By George E. Swarbreck 





All trading interests concerned are 
anxious to see a strong Anglo-Cana- 
dian trade relationship but it is im- 
possible to get away from the hard 
economic fact that Britain’s indebt- 
edness has to be settled in dollars. 
Undoubtedly, the situation would be 
considerably eased if. sterling con- 
vertibility answered the problem, but 
in the absence of such a system to- 
day the situation is bound to be dif- 
ficult. British manufacturers have to 
realize that the only way to help is 
to step up the export of British goods 
to Canada. 

It was pointed out in the House of 
Commons that the Canadians are 
buying goods in the U. S. which 
could be obtained in Britain. This is 
probably true, but the point is still 
to be learned by the British that 
Canadian buyers demand lower prices 
than those now prevailing, as well 
as an after-sales service as good as, 
if not better than that, provided by 
the U.S. manufacturers. These two 
factors are important if any entry 
is to be gained into this highly com- 
petitive market. 

Some British manufacturers ap- 
pear to be afraid of U.S. competi- 
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-tion, a feeling which became increas- 


ingly t at the recently held 
British Industries Fair, attended by 
many.Canadian buyers. Some of these 
visitors ‘were not impressed by their 
reception or by the standards ac- 
cepted as satisfactory by the British. 


xk 


Wheat prices in Italy are still fall- 
ing, increased supplies of home- 
grown wheat accentuating the process. 
Flour quotations have aJso shown a 
considerable reduction during the 
past few weeks and there appears to 
be a glut of supplies. The authorities 
recently came on the market with 
some officially held reserves of rye, 
soya and barley and expressed sur- 
prise at the low prices bid. The sale 
of these comparatively large govern- 
ment stocks provided an unsettling 
effect on thé market and traders 
have expressed the opinion that it 
will be a good thing when they are 
all liquidated. Last year, the govern- 
ment also inaugurated a wheat re- 
serve pool, for use in maintaining 
the bread ration in the towns in 
time of difficulty. Since bread ration- 
ing has now been abolished, the need 
for these reserves has diminished 
and the Italian press has come out 
with strong criticism of the reten- 
tion of the rule whereby growers 
are compelled to turn in a percent- 
age of their crop to the government 
at a fixed price. It is considered that 
the same result would be achieved by 
voluntary effort. 

Homegrown wheat in Britain is 
now becoming scarcer as the crop 
year draws to a close and the govern- 
ment has issued an instruction to the 
flour millers that the percentage of 
homegrown wheat in the grist must 
be reduced from 20% to 15%, at 
which figure it is expected to remain 
until the next harvest. Thereupon it 
may be returned to 35% or more. 
Care has to be taken that stocks of 
homegrown wheat do not sink too 
low in order to maintain supplies for 
the British biscuit flour manufactur- 
ing trade, which forms an important 
part of the British milling industry. 

Bakers are still agitating for the 
abandonment of the flour restriction 
scheme which causes so much extra 
work for them, for the millers and 
for the importers. The first year’s 
working comes to an end in June 
and there have been some forecasts, 
So far not officially supported, that 
the government will terminate the 
scheme. Many traders feel that the 
working of the restrictions is onerous 
and that abolition would not cause 
any material difference to the sup- 
ply and demand situation. 


x *k * 


British bakery workers have given 
notice that members will be instruct- 
ed to report for day work only after 
Nov. 30, 1949, unless the employers 
make some effort to meet the opera- 
tives’ demand for the abolition of 
nightwork. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the union conference held at 
Blackpool, Lancashire, toward the 
end of May resolved to accept a 
court inquiry to judge their claim 
for abolition. 

The master bakers of Britain have 
other troubles to face and they now 
complain that the latest examination 
of their costing figures shows that 
the profit left to some bakers after 
meeting all overheads is as low as 
4¢ on a sack of 280 Ib. flour. The 
government subsidizes flour used for 
bread making in order to stabilize 
the price paid by the consumer. In 
England and Wales this subsidy 
amounts to $1.43 on a sack of 280 
lb. and in Scotland to $1.68. The bak- 
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ers are now pressing the government 
to allow them to make a fair profit, 
the figure of $1 a sack being gener- 
ally accepted as the correct margin. 
If the project for the abolition of 
night baking is accepted, costs of 
production will rise while a further 
preblem facing the trade is the deci- 
sion to reintroduce the wrapping of 
bread, a necessity which was allowed 
to lapse during the war because of 
the paper shortage. Since some con- 
sumers will demand a wrapped ar- 
ticle, more costs face the baker. For 
mechanically wrapped bread, an ad- 
ditional charge may, of course, be 
allowed. 


zi perfect rounding and sealing action 


There is, therefore, the bakers 
state, a good case for increasing the 
subsidy or, failing this, for increas- 
ing the price of bread to the con- 
sumer. The latter step is, however, 
not popular with the government be- 
cause any increase in the cost of 
living is followed by demands for 
higher wages from the workers which 
in turn increases the cost of goods 
manufactured for export. 

= oe UR 

Puzzled British trade union officials 
have had to admit that they do not 
know from day to day whether strike 
action has been taken by British 
port workers. Sympathy action with 
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the striking Canadian seamen fluc- 
tuates and some grain and flour ships 
are held up by the refusal of the men 
to unload. Dockers in London, after 
urging a complete boycott of all Ca- 
nadian ships, were told by Harry 
Davis, president of the Canadian sea- 
men’s union, that there was no rea- 
son why Canadian shipowners who 
had signed agreements with the sea- 
men should be victimized. Spokes- 
men of the stevedores and dockers 
pledged that no cargo would be 
moved from a blacklisted ship, while 
the engineering unions gave a similar 
undertaking in respect of mainte- 
nance work. 


of the American “Ideal” delivers dough 
balls to your proofer in perfect shape for quick recovery and moulding into finer, 
even textured loaves. 


Because the precision machined bow! spins freely on its own circumference suspended 
on roller bearings, it runs true and smooth with almost no power load. Vibration 


is eliminated—wear and maintenance are at a minimum. 


The “Ideal” is exceptionally easy to clean, and runs without the use of dusting flour. 









It assures the finest, most economical rounder 


1600 South Kingshighway 


performance plus long, trouble-free machine life. 


For an aid to better products, lower costs and 
greater profits, write for all the advantages of 
the American “Ideal” Rounder. 


St. Lovis 10, Missouri 
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John 8. Pillsbury 


Pillsbury Passes 80th Milestone 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., on June 4 passed its 80th mile- 
stone. It was on June 4, 1869, that 
Charles A. Pillsbury, backed by his 
father, George A. Pillsbury, and his 
uncle, John S. Pillsbury, later gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, bought a one 
third interest in a small Minneapolis 
mill that had only 150 bbl. a day 
capacity. 

Though a novice at flour milling, 
Charles A. Pillsbury rapidly increased 
production, installed newly-invented 
milling machinery and adopted new- 
ly-discovered milling methods that 
improved the quality of spring wheat 
flour. 


Within two years the Pillsburys 
had purchased the interests of the 
other partners and formed C, A. Pills- 
bury & Co. as a family partnership 
which included Charles, George and 
John. 


The “Pillsbury’s Best” barrelhead 
trademark featuring the symbol and 
the dotted circle was adopted and 
registered in 1872. Other mills were 
leased and purchased, and by 1877 
Pillsbury milling capacity had 
reached 2,000 bbl. a day 


“Largest Mill in the World” 


By its tenth year in business the 
company had plans under way to build 
what for many years was known as 
the largest flour mill in the world. 
The structure, completed in the early 
’80’s, was the Pillsbury “A” mill, 
equipped with machinery that was 
automatic to a degree unheard of 
at that time and one of the first of 
all large industrial installations to be 
lighted by electricity. Its capacity 
was over 10,000 bbl. a day. Millstones 
were discarded in the late ’80’s. 


Seeking investment opportunity in 
the U.S., an English financial syndi- 
cate purchased both the Pillsbury 
and W. D. Washburn Mills in 1889. 
In the new firm, Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in which the 
Pillsburys retained a heavy financial 
interest, Charles A. Pillsbury con- 
tinued to operate the business as 
managing director until his death in 
1899, 30 years after he began his ca- 
reer as a merchant miller. 

In 1908, Alfred F. Pillsbury and 
the twin sons of Gov. John S. Pills- 
bury—Charles S. and John S. Pills- 
bury—brought about a reorganiza- 
tion of the British company and 
formed a new American leasing and 


operating company, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 


Ownership Returns to U.S. 


With A. C. Loring as president and 
the three second-generation Pills- 
burys as active officers, the new com- 
pany found itself in position to pur- 
chase the milling properties and the 
business from the English company 
in 1923. Ownership and production 
were once more entirely under Amer- 
ican control. 


In 1922 a 2,500-bbl. mill was com- 
pleted at Atchison, Kansas. Export 
business, the wheat supply and un- 
favorable freight rate structure were 
forcing milling to diversify the loca- 
tion of milling points outside Minne- 
apolis. Two years later, the com- 
pany’s biggest mill—again a 10,000- 
bbl.-a-day plant—was opened at Buf- 
falo, N.Y., handy for Great Lakes 
wheat shipping and economical dis- 
tribution to the eastern markets and 
to the Atlantic ports for export. 

A paper mill was purchased at 
Wellsburg, W. Va., in 1928, and by 
the’ next year a Pillsbury bag factory 
had been built and put into opera- 
tion. 

In 1928 another mill was erected in 
the winter wheat belt, at Enid, Okla., 
with 3,800-bbl. capacity. In its six- 
tieth year, 1929, a 3,400-bbl. mill was 
leased at the port of Astoria, Ore., 
to service the Pacific Northwest, the 
coastal trade and export to the 
Orient. The next year, 1930, brought 
the opening of a 3,800-bbl. mill. and 
specialty packaging plant at Spring- 


field, Ill. 
Recent Expansion 

In 1940, Philip W. Pillsbury, a 
grandson of founder Charles A. Pills- 
bury, who had worked up through 
the operating and selling ends of the 
business and had been a director 
since 1928, became president and be- 
gan a new program of omen and 
diversification. 

More complete West Coast distri- 
bution was developed through the 
purchase of the properties and busi- 
ness of the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
of Los Angeles, Cal. This also added 
not only four flour mills with a ca- 
pacity of 4,000 bbl., but also five feed 
plants, a line of elevators and dis- 
tributing warehouses, and a macaroni 
plant. As a unit, this became the 
company’s Globe Mills division, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. 


Entry into the commercial live- 
stock feed business was another new 
departure for Pillsbury. Years be- 
fore, Fred C. Pillsbury introduced 
the wasted by-product bran as a val- 
uable animal feed. However, mixed 
commercial feeds and their nutritive 
supplements became more than a 
sideline of the business in 1942, fol- 
lowing the purchase of the Cham- 
pion Milling & Grain Co. of Clinton, 
Iowa, and the establishment of a new 
Pillsbury Feed Mills Division, with 
headquarters at Clinton. 


In 1944, a soy mills division was 
established, a soybean processing 
plant was purchased at Centerville, 
Iowa, and a soybean oil extraction 
plant was constructed at Clinton, 
Iowa. 


By its 75th anniversary year, 1944, 
the company had expanded into fields 
of which its founders had never 
dreamed. In recognition of this de- 
velopment the firm name _ was 
changed from Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. to Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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Alcohol-Water 
Injection Ups Fuel 
Efficiency, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON — On two recent 
trips of nearly 1,000 miles each, a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture test 
truck ran successfully on relatively 
inexpensive low-octane gasoline for- 
tified by periodic injections of al- 
cohol and water. Results of these 
long-distance road trials, according 
te the Department’s Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
show how using alcohol in motor 
vehicles can help conserve petroleum 
and provide a potentially vast new 
market for surplus grains. The tests 
were made as part of the motor- 
fuels work financed under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. 


Bureau researchers report that in 
the first trial the truck operated as 
well on 58-octane gasoline plus al- 
cohol-water injection as it would on 
regular gasoline, which has an octane 
rating of 74 or better. The alcohol- 
water mixture (85% alcohol, 15% 
water) was injected automatically in- 
to the truck’s carburetor when the 
engine was under heavy load, as in 
climbing hills, accelerating in traffic, 
or passing other vehicles. This en- 
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abled the engine to give knock-free 
performance even with ie low-oc- 
tane gasoline. 

Alcohol-water injection was used 
extensively by the Air Force during 
the war to give planes a temporary 
boost in power, and it is still used 
to provide added “soup” for takeoff. 
In automobiles, trucks and tractors, 
however, it can make possible knock- 
free engine performance with rela- 
tively low-octane fuel. During at least 
80% of normal driving—when a car 
is running on the level at speeds 
up to about 40 m.p.h.—the engine 
will operate satisfactorily on gaso- 
line of 50 octane number or even 
lower. Since ordinary gas is 74 oc- 
tane or better, much of its anti- 
knock quality is in effect wasted. 

But during acceleration, hill-climb- 
ing and generally when, the engine 
is working hard, a relatively high- 
octane fuel is required. Alcohol-water 
injection can provide the necessary 
anti-knock quality when needed. It 
will increase the effective octane 
number of gasolines by as much as 
20 octane units in many instances. In 
other words, alcohol-water injection 
can be used in present-day cars with 
straight-run or low-octane gasoline 
to give the performance of regular or 
premium-grade gasoline, and it can 
be used with regular gasoline to give 
super-premium gasoline performance. 
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LA ROSA & SONS MACARONI 
PLANT GETS UNDER WAY 


HATBORO, PA.—Ground has been 
broken near here for an additional 
plant for V. LaRosa & Sons, Inc., 
manufacturer of,macaroni, spaghetti 
and egg noodles, with headquarters 
at 473 Kent Ave.;-Brooklyn, N.Y. This 
will be the largest factory in the 
country for the making of macaroni 
products and will be completely 
mechanized, the company points out. 

It is located on the fringe of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The contract has been awarded to 
the Turner Construction Co. for the 
erection of the plant, which will be 
approximately 403 by 212 ft., two 
stories and basement. It will have 
a structural steel frame and brick 
exterior. 

Present at the ground-breaking 
ceremony were Stefano LaRosa, pres- 
ident of V. LaRosa & Sons, Inc.; 
Peter LaRosa, treasurer and general 
sales manager; Vincent P. LaRosa, 
who will be general manager of the 
new plant; Vincent F. LaRosa and 
Philip LaRosa, sons of the owners; 
Frank S. Parker of Frank S. Parker 
Associates, architects, and officials of 
the Turner Construction Co. 

It is expected that the building 
will be completed. about Feb. 15, 
1950. This corporation, which is said 
to be the country’s largest manufac- 
turer of macaroni products, was «s- 
tablished in 1914 and is expanding to 
meet the ever-increasing demand for 
its. products in Pennsylvania. It has 
plants in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Danic!- 
son, Conn. - 
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TWO STATE LEGISLATURES 
CONSIDER TRADEMARK LAWS 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation reports that two state 
legislatures “are still toying with the 
idea” of adopting compulsory trade- 
mark and brand registration laws. 

A federation spokesman, comment- 
ing on the proposals in the Florida 
and Missouri legislatures, said that 
the bills, if enacted, would “open the 
way wide for pirating in these fields.” 
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The Florida bill has passed the 
House of Representatives and would 
anyone to register‘a trade- 
mark or brand regardless of previous 
use or ownership. The bill has met 
with some opposition in the Senate, 
it was said, and a substitute meas- 
ure “seems to protect” the rights 
of owners of trademarks and brands 
acquired at any time under common 
law. 

The Missouri bill is similar to the 
Florida proposal. It has also passed 
the House and is in the hands of a 
Senate committee in that legislature. 
The federation reports that attempts 
are being made to obtain the adop- 
tion of a provision safeguarding the 
rights of trademark and brand own- 
ers under common law. 

The federation has urged brand 
owners who have connections in 
those two states to “be on the alert.” 
The Florida bill is H.B. 144 and the 
Missouri bid is H.B. 165. 
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OPEN HOUSE PLANNED 
FOR NORRIS ELEVATOR 


ST. MARYS, KANSAS—A formal 
open house June 10 will celebrate the 
opening of a new model grain eleva- 
tor at St. Marys, Kansas, owned by 
the Norris Grain Co. Roy O. Mc- 
Kenna, general manager for Norris at 
Kansas City, announced that the 
40,000-bu. structure will be the 62nd 
country elevator to be placed in op- 
eration by the company in the Kan- 
sas, Colorado and Nebraska terri- 
tory. 

The new elevator features a 40- 
ton, 50-ft. overhead truck-lift es- 
pecially designed to handle semi- 
trailers. The truck can be dumped of 
its load in at least 90 seconds. The 
lift is believed to be the first of its 
type installed at any interior eleva- 
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A. A. CAVEY 


HEADS CLUB—A. A. Cavey, sales 
manager of Inland Mills, Inc., was 
elected president of the Des Moines 
Feed & Grain Club at the May meet- 
ing. E, C. McGee, manager of the 
Swift & Co. soybean mill, was named 
secretary-treasurer. They will take 
office in September. Mr. Cavey suc- 
ceeds Peter Janss as head of the 
club. Mr. Janss is secretary of the 
National Mineral Feed Assn. Mr. 
Cavey has been in the supply and 
milling business for 18 years, part of 
this time as district sales manager 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha. He joined Inland Mills 
two years ago. 
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tor in Kansas. The elevator also is 
equipped with the latest type of reg- 
ular overhead electric truck lift for 
regular job trucks, and a new 50-ton 
truck scale has been installed at the 
weighing office. 

Commercial feeds will be handled 
in a new warehouse building located 
near the elevator. 

Mr. McKenna said that the eleva- 
tor has already been in operation for 
a short time and that after the open 
house it will be run on a 24-hour 
schedule to handle the wheat harvest 


‘rush: Walter A. Neinsteel is St. 


Marys manager for Norris. 


THATCHER WHEAT GAINS 
FAVOR WITH CANADIANS 


TORONTO—A survey made by the 
Alberta Wheat Pool reveals. that 
40.1% of the 1949 wheat crop in Al- 
berta was sown to Thatcher wheat 
compared with 27.9% last year. For 
quite a number of years Red Bobs 
had been the most popular wheat 
variety in that province but this 
year only 20.5% of the acreage will 
be sown thereto. 

The reason for the decline in the 
popularity of Red Bobs lies in the de- 
cision of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners to keep that variety out of 
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the 1 and 2 northern grades, com- 
mencing with the 1951 crop. ‘Thatch- 
er wheat was developed in the US. 
and is now the most popular wheat 
grown in western Canada. It is a 
stem rust-resistant wheat, a good 
yielder and of excellent quality. 
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O. L. McPHERSON DEAD 


TORONTO—O. L. McPherson, one 
of the original directors of the Al- 
berta Wheat Pool, died in Victoria, 
B.C., May 23. The late Mr. McPher- 
son was at one time minister of pub- 
lic works in the government of Al- 
berta. 
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LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 
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Daily Bread 
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In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 
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Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Milifeed prices slid $5@7 
during the past week, continuing the de- 
cline that started two weeks ago. Bran 
declined more than midds. and remains the 
weaker of the two. Demand exists only for 
immediate shipment supplies, and attempts 
to book for future delivery have been turned 
down by buyers who are still looking for 
lower prices. Quotations: Bran $43.50, stand- 
ard midds. $47, flour midds. $47.50, red dog 
$49, sacked, Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand has tapered off material- 
ly, the trend is lower and supplies are ade- 
quate. 

Pure bran $47, standard bran $46, standard 
midds. $47, flour midds, $48.50, mixed feeds 
$49, red dog $49.50. 

Oklahoma City: Milifeeds closed $8.50 
lower on bran and $10 lower on shorts. 





Vitamins 
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Quotations, straight cars: Bran $42.50@ 
43.50, millrun $45.80@46.80, shorts $49@60. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 
Hutchinson: Demand for shorts was keen, 
but no inquiry came for bran and the latter 
led a spectacular new plunge. The southern 
mixed car trade absorbed most of the 
heavier offal. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
Bran $40@40.50, gray shorts $46.50@47. 
Salina: Demand is slow, with bran $6 
ton lower and shorts $5 ton lower. Supplies 
are ample. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $43.50@44, gray shorts $46.50@47. 
Kansas City: Bran is in very slow demand, 
and offerings are plentiful. On the contrary 
shorts are held steady by a good demand 
and a lack of offerings. Quotations June 6, 
bran $38% 38.50, shorts $46.50@47.50. 
Chicago: Demand is spotty, and supplies 
are ample. Bran $44.50, standard midds. 
$48.50@49, flour midds. $50.50, red dog 
$50.50 @ 52.50. 


Fort Worth: Quotations June 4, carlots, 






burlaps, bran $46@47, gray shorts $54@55; 
$9@10 lower on bran and $11@12 lower on 
shorts, compared with a week previous. 
Demand is good for shorts but only fair for 
bran. Offerings of bran are moderate but 
very light on shorts. ; 


St. Louis: There is very little interest in 
millfeeds at present. Bran is $1 lower, gray 
shorts are steady to 50¢ higher. Buyers are 
holding off, buying only when in need. 
Quotations: bran $47.25@47.75, gray shorts 
$49.75@60.75, spot, delivered Sst. Louis 
switching points. 


Toledo: Millfeed has been weaker and 
was quoted as low as $49 ton, in sacks, 
f.o.b. Toledo, the entire production moving 
into consumption. 

Baffalo: During the past week millfeed 
prices have dropped approximately 12%. 
Feed. buyers are finding their business slow, 
and they are still holding off regardless of 
the very sharp price reduction. Compared 
with the values of substitute ingredients, 
millfeed prices are high because of subnor- 




















































PEOPLE DO NOT EAT WHEAT BERRIES. 
Although nature’ has provided ripe wheat with 
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vitamins and other important nutrients, 


mankind demands products baked from flour 
that has been highly milled and of fine proper- 
ties. Fortunately the vital health-giving factors 
thus lost can now. be restored by the simple 
process of enrichment. This great public benefit 
is endorsed by physicians and nutritionists 
everywhere. Millers and bakers have a right to 
be proud that they too Keep Faith With Nature 
through vitamin enrichment. 
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mal production and the demand is slow de. 
spite the cost decline. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: Bran $51@5; 
standard midds. $52@53, flour midds. $52g 
54, red dog $53@54. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed marke 
has moved another step away from the high 
marks established a month or ago This 
retrogression has been accompahied by , 
contraction in demand for ingredients, a 
that the supply situation is definitely im. 
proved. However, some bran is reported ty 
have moved on a quick shipment basis 
The quotation on bran of $62 is $3 unde 
that of the previous week, while a similar 
decline puts standard midds. at $6; and 
red dog is off $2 to $65. 


Boston: Milifeed quotations broke sharp. 
ly in the Boston market. Spring bran is 
off $4, while midds. lost $6. Mixed feeds 
dipped $5 and red dog, fairly steady recent. 
ly, lost $6. 

Buying was apparently at a standstill, 
with the only sales reported consisting of 
job lots. Fine pasturage was belie.ed to 
be the outstanding factor contributing to 
the general resistance, along with the heavy 
offerings of Canadian and Argentine feeds 

Quotations: Spring bran $58, midds. $59 
mixed feeds $58.50, red dog $61. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeeds experienced « week 
of greatly increased sales. Retaile: and 
wholesalers bought liberal amounts o: mill 
feeds after prices dropped. Dealers, how- 
ever limited their buying to the nxt/ 30 
day needs at most, which has become the 
usual milifeed buying pattern. Quot tions, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $55”: 55.80, 
standard midds: $55@56.80, flour nidds. 
$58@59.30, red dog $60@60.30. 


Atlanta: Demand is hand-to-mouth, the 
trend is unsteady and supplies are .mple; 
wheat bran $52.60@53, gray shorts $59.60 
@60. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds experienc: an- 
other week of daily declines. Bot feed 
mixers and jobbers are continuing their 
policy of purchasing only in limited amounts 
to cover current requirements, as a result of 
which feed sales have been kept at a low 
level. Mill offerings are somewha im- 
proved over the preceding weeks, with 
the Texas shippers offering at the mos! com- 
petitive prices. Prices during the week 
ranged $53@58.75 on wheat bran an: from 
$55@59.20 on gray shorts. Export in juiries 
have been limited with no sales reported. 
Bran $52.05@53.05, shorts $55.55 @56.55. 


Seattle: The .millfeed market slumped 

badly during the week, and supplies were 
plentiful for both quick and June shipment 
At the same time the feed trade backed 
away from this item because of the drop 
in price and also because pastures have 
brought a heavy decrease in the volume of 
dairy formula feed business. Flour millers 
explained that they have not been seliing 
ahead because they wanted to catch up on 
old contracts, and thus when these con- 
tracts were run out they found themselves fn 
the position of being able to offer auick 
feed. This happened with several mills at 
about the same time, and thus the market 
appeared to be flooded, at ieast for the time 
being. June and July shipment were free- 
ly quoted at $57, f.0.b. common transit 
points in the Pacific Northwest. 
- Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $2 during 
the past week, with buyers resisting pressure 
at high prices and making only necessary 
purchases. Mills are booked through June, 
working six days a week. Quotations: Red 
bran and millrun $60, midds. $65. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $67. midds. $72. To 
California: Red bran and millrun $67.50, 
midds. $72.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Milifeeds are more 
plentiful as exports to the U.S. ease off. 
Quotations: bran $61, shorts $62, midds. $62, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds continués keen, with no sign of any 
let-up. The bulk of the output from western 
mills is going to eastern Canada, and sup- 
plies are far’ short of requirements. ‘uota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and A /berts 
bran $56@657, shorts $55@66, small los ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 «xtra 


Vancouver: Milifeed shows an easii¢ off 
trend, and while the official price |ist is 
still unchanged, most western mills «pear 
receptive to bids. Domestic demand con- 
tinues poor in the face of continued high 
prices in contrast to grains and s.bsti- 
tute feeds. There is ample grass for the 
dairy breeders and poultry flocks are <:nall- 
er. Cash car quotations: Bran $59.55, horts 
and midds. $60.55. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of th. U.5 
at the close of week ending Ma. 33, 
1949, and May 29, 1948, as reported ‘» the 
Grain Branch of the Production and M = rket- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Depar: ment 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omi'ted) 


Cana ian 


--American— -——in bond— 

May May May May 

28, 29, 28, 29, 

1949 1948 1949 8 8=1948 

Wheat ...... 112,165 49,622 200 oe 

DOMES cece «+» 11,389 5,006 is oa 

tie vees 3,231 1,700 276 i 

NES ato Sivan 3,539 954 734 + 

Barley ...... 9,545 7,597 17 383 

Flaxseed . 17,236 2,697 oe oe 
Soybeans 3,161 2,415 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in stor> sn 
afloat in Canadian markets May 28 (ficure® 
for corresponding date of a year ago ziv® 
™m parentheses): wheat, none (244,000) bu 
corn, 289,000 (250,000); rye, none (17,000) 
soybeans 93,000 (none). 
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Bread Hearings 


Resume; Shortening 
Interests Testify 


WASHINGTON—tThe bread stand- 
ards hearing reconvened here May 23 
after a two week recess, recessed 
again after a day of testimony, and 
re-opened May 31. As the controversy 
over the inclusion of the poly- 
oxyethylene products dragged through 
another week of testimony, shorten- 
ing interests opened a couriter-attack 
when the emulsifying agents’ repre- 
sentatives temporarily closed their 
case. 

FDA officials have set forth three 
factors on which their decision will 
be based. 

First, polyoxyethylene products as 
optional ingredients will be approved 
if the evidence clearly justifies their 
use. Such justification must cover 
proof positive that they are harmless 
to the public and that their use does 
not lead to deception of the public 
either as to quality or softness of 
bread, obtained through their use. 
The FDA appears to admit that soft- 
ness in bread is a deciding factor in 
the mind of the bread buyer. 

Second, if substantial evidence dis- 
closes that there is doubt as to the 
non-toxicity or harmlessness of the 
use of the polyoxyethylene products 
to the consumer they will be reject- 
ed as optional ingredients. 

The third factor in the FDA de- 
cision, and possibly the most im- 
portant one as far as the poly- 
oxyethylene groups is concerned, is 
the necessity of making a complete 
case. One FDA official said that an 
indeterminate weight of evidence 
would probably lead to a rejection of 
these products in the bread stand- 
ards. 





Storage Crisis 





(Continued from page 9) 


or storage space has been assured. 
This amounts to a virtual embargo. 

CCC officials who were not invited 
to attend the protest session, told 
The Northwestern Miller that they 
had been ordering out the agency’s 
loan default wheat with full consid- 
eration of the effect on storage con- 
ditions and that they would have 
speeded up the movement of the old 
crop grain if'a place could be found 
to store it. 

As evidence of CCC activity in the 
Southwest in emptying storage space 
for new crop wheat, it was noted that 
the May, 1949, movement from Gulf 
ports of all grains exceeded 1.4 mil- 
lion tons, an all-time record. Russell 
Hudson, transportation specialist as- 
signed to the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration’s grain branch, 
has been in charge of this grain 
movement. 

The diliatory tactics of the US. 
Maritime Commission has been an- 
other factor in impéding the grain 
movement from the Southwest. The 
commission has been slow in ap- 
proving plans of PMA to use ves- 
sels in the “moth-ball’’ fleet as auxil- 
liary storage units at Albany, N.Y., 
and Houston, Texas. 

CCC officials state that if the 
Maritime Commission will take some 
action on the matter of leasing the 
vessels, an additional 25 million bush- 
els of old crop wheat could be moved 
from the Southwest ‘in a short time. 
Outsiders regard that statement 
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as bureaucratic buck-passing, since 
the Maritime Commission has but 
little executive authority and the 
agriculture department could force 
the action if Mr. Brannan wanted 
to do so. 

According to PMA officials, their 
loan default wheat at farm and 
country elevator positions is nearly 
closed out from Texas to Nebraska. 

The record-breaking May -move- 
ment from the Gulf is evidence of 
that activity. PMA executives add 
that. government wheat movement 
through eastern terminals is greater 
than normally would be justified from 
an economic standpoint. 

If the Maritime Commission will 
swing into action on the matter of 
leasing some of the vessels in the 
moth-ball fleet, the movement of 
grain from the large terminals will 
be speeded up, the PMA officials say, 
adding that they’re fully aware of 
the clogged condition of the terminals 
and that PMA is prepared to con- 
centrate its activities there just as 
soon as a place is found to put the 
wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PARTS OF NORTH DAKOTA 
AIDED BY GENERAL RAINS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat crop pros- 
pects look good in North Dakota, the 
Occident Elevator Division of Rus- 
sel-Miller Milling Co. reports, but an 
absence of subsoil moisture in the 
western half of the state may jeop- 
ardize the crop in that area. 

Temperatures the past week were 
on the cool side and there were gen- 
eral heavy showers May 30 and 31 
and lighter showers on June 1 and 2. 
These rains covered all of North Da- 
kota but dropped off sharply in the 
western one-fourth of the state to a 
fraction of an inch. 

There was some relief in central 
Montana, including the Billings terri- 
tory. In eastern Montana there were 
rains north of the main line of the 
Great Northern and crops are gener- 
ally fair in that district to within 30 
miles east of Glasgow, Mont. South 
of the main line of the Great North- 
ern the crop conditions taper off quite 
rapidly, the conditions being very 
poor in the Northern Pacific terri- 
tory. Grasshoppers have made their 
appearance in this district. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN MEN 
HOLD RECORD OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—The spring outing of 
the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club 
was held June 3 at the Algonquin 
Golf Club with a record attendance 
of 120 members and guests. 

The club had as its guest speaker G. 
A. Rohlfing, assistant personnel man- 
ager of the Aluminum Ore Co., who 
gave a very interesting talk on the 


BILL WOULD OUTLAW 
RETAIL BAKERIES 


* 

WASHINGTON — The Associated 
Retail Bakers of America has urged 
the revision of a bill—S. 1709—intro- 
duced by Sen. William Langer (R., 
N.D.) which would prohibit any 
manufacturer from selling directly 
to the consumer. Pointing out that 
“in its present form the bill would 
destroy many tens of thousands of 
small independent businesses” such 
as retail bakeries, the ARBA has 
asked Sen. Langer to revise the 
wording of the proposed legislation. 
EPR ENE RAT AI ER RE ANE T 





NEW ROLLER MILL—J. H. Waldron (right) is shown explaining one 
of the many new features of the Sprout-Waldron roller mill to George 
T. Schiller (left) superintendent of the King Midas Flour Mills plant at 
Superior, Wis. Mr. Waldron, manager of the flour milling machinery de- 
partment for Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., reported that the op- 
eratives attending the annual convention of the Association of Operative 
Millers in Toronto, May 22-26 showed considerable interest in the new 


design features of the S-W mill. 





humorous’ subject “Prefabricated 
Holes and Excavations.” This enter- 
tainment feature was enthusiastical- 
ly received and the club is planning 
similar programs for future meet- 
ings. 

R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina Co., 
president of the club, presented a 
proposed plan for a more elaborate 
than usual outing to be held toward 
the latter part of the summer, with 
an impressive array of both golf and 
attendance prizes. The club members 
authorized the officers to proceed 
with the necessary arangements. The 
date will be announced later. 

Thirty-five members played golf 
during the afternoon and prizes were 
awarded to the following: 

B. M. Schulein, Sr., The Neumond 
Co.; R. L. Klein, Jr., Frisco Railroad; 
J. R. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.; R. C. Jadwin, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; C. A. Poelker, Jr., B. A. 
Springrose freight traffic consultant; 
J. G. Jackson, Chase Bag Co.; C. C. 
King, M. D. King Milling Co., Pitts- 


field, Ill.; R. E. Lungstras, Dixie Mills 
oa and R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina 

0. 

Mr. Dean officially introduced and 
welcomed the following guests: 

Francis Steed, Ward-Steed Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; K. W. Stotler, Stotler 
Grain Co., Champaign, Ill.; Roy Mc- 
Cord, Gring & McCord, Farmer City, 
Ill.; Lamar Kishlar, Ralston Purina 
Co.; Jack Wathen, Frank J. Farnen 
& Co.; Jack Burnett, Bemis Bag Co.; 
Duke Swanson, Soya Feed & Oil Co.; 
Anthony Wurm, J. E. Bennett & Co.; 
Nelson Cornelius, Merrill’ Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Marty 
Marecek, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., and Ed Huwalt, Mercari- 
tile Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 

The following new members were 
approved: 

Karl G. Baertl, Continental Grain 
Co.; Lowell V. Price, National Al- 
falfa Dehy. & Mig. Co.; John Bowden, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
and R. L. Klein, Jr., Frisco Rail- 
road. 








May Flour Production Shows 
Decrease from April Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 12,248,336 sacks of flour during May. This is a decrease of 282,654 
sacks from the April output. The same mills reported production of 15,460,- 
626 during May, 1948, or 3,212,290 sacks more than for the past month. Two 
years ago the production for May was 16,844,881 and three years ago, 10,- 
913,027. Based on the Bureau of the Census production for March, 1949, 
the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in that 
month made 70.5% of the total flour produced in the U.S. Assuming these 
mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production in 
May, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month indi- 
cate that total flour production for the U.S. was 17,373,000 sacks. 

During May, 11 durum manufacturing companies representing approxi- 
mately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 591,708 sacks 
of durum products, a decrease of 55,802 sacks under the output for April 
and 445,839 sacks under the output for May, 1948. 


Monthiy flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


May, 
1949 
UU Wb 654 5 os dob ced peess 2,696,970 
ES eres eee 4,512,369 
EE i dak awe eh Uap.o'db a 64-0 avs 1 964,373 
Central and Southeast .......... 2,065,650 
North Pacific Coast ............ 1,008,984 
WEE Ren wdcci chess scadpoes 12,248,336 
Percentage of total U.S. output 70.5 
*Revised. 
Monthly Production of durum products: 
May, 
1949 
Bleven companies .....-.-+-++: 691,708 








*Previous _ ——— May antidong 
month 1948 1947 1946 
2,542,319 3,417,541 4,125,422 2,431,917 
4,878,688 6,156 678 6,301,905 3,631,236 
1,830,665 2,086,235 2,407,528 1,749,647 
2,259,749 2,342,644 2,320,237 1,672,600 
1,019,569 1,467,528 1,689,789 1,427,627 

12,530,990 15,460,626 16,844,811 10,913,027 

70.5 70 67 67 
*Previous May 
month 1 1948 1947 1946 
*647,510 1,037,547 687,183 476,847 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 








Mrs. Nell B. Nichols, field report- 
er for Woman’s Home Companion, 
conferred June 2 with Mrs. Clara 
Gebhard Snyder, director of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, while Miss 
Tellervo Hakkarainen, home econo- 
mist for a chain of restaurants in Fin- 
land, spent some time this week with 
home economists at the institute to 
get new baking ideas that have been 
developed in the institute’s test 
kitchen. In 1950, when the Olympic 
Games are to be held in Finland, Miss 
Hakkarainen will be in charge of 
planning meals for the athletes. 

e 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Co., 
New York, flew home from Marshall, 
Mo., May 31, after presenting for- 
mer secretary of agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson with the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws at Missouri 
Valley College. Mr. Marshall was re- 
cently made a trustee of the college 
and last year received his honorary 
degree at Franklin and Marshall 
College in Pennsylvania. 

* 

Harry Hunter, secretary of the 
American Corn Millers Federation, 
Chicago, visited millers in Kansas 
City last week. 

we 

Moritz Milburn, president, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., called on several New York 
flour firms during a recent eastern 
trip. 

L 

W. H. Stephen, Peoria, Ill., and 
Mrs. Stephen celebrated their 34th 
wedding anniversary June 1. Mr. 
Stephen has been a flour sales rep- 
resentative for Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., for 27 years. 

= 

Several officers of the Bunge Corp. 
and its subsidiary, the Gano Grain 
Corp., gathered in Kansas City June 
4. They included W. G. Kellogg, Min- 
neapolis; J. V. Fleming, Hutchinson; 
Robert Straub, New York, and James 
Ringwald, New York, who has been 
in Kansas City for the past few 
weeks.’ * 

& 

Richard L. Kennedy of Harris, Up- 
ham & Co., Chicago, was a visitor 
in Kansas City June 3, and was in- 
troduced on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade by Milton W. McGreevy, 
resident partner at Kansas City. 

& 

A. F. Anglemeyer, vice president 
and general sales manager, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., left 
New York June 2 after a four-day 
visit at the office of the mill there. 


P. J. Wedge, treasurer, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor in the New York 
market. 

2 

Carl B. Ross, Ross Milling Co., Ot- 
tawa, Kansas, Mrs. Ross and their 
son, Hal Ross, are on an extended 
vacation trip to California and. the 
Pacific Northwest. 

& 

Hill Clark, treasurer of the Méill- 

ers National Federation, Chicago, 


will be’ released from the hospital 
soon following a recent accident in 
which his leg was broken. It is not 
expected that he will return to his 
desk for several weeks. 

Dd 

Sam P. Wallingford, president of 
the Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp., 
and of the Public Terminal Elevator 
Co., Wichita, has been named to the 
board of directors of the Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New York. Mr. Wal- 
lingford also is a vice president and 
director of the Derby Oil Co., and a 
director of the Union National Bank 
of Wichita. 

& 

Norman E. Elsas, president of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
was recently elected treasurer of the 
Institute of Textile Technology at a 
meeting in Charlottesville, Va. 


é 
Harold Anderson, Anderson Eleva- 
tor Co., Maumee, Ohio, has issued a 
formal invitation to the press and 
some others interested to attend a 
party and luncheon June 17 to view 
the operation of the Anderson truck 
terminal and to hear more about the 
new departure-claimed for it in the 
field of grain handling and distribu- 
tion and the development of a three- 
state farming community. 
* 


P. A. Kier, manager, Toledo, Ohio, 
mill of the National Biscuit Co., was 
on a vacation at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
last week. 

e 


Win P. Craig, sales manager of the 
southern office, Colorado Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., headquarters Atlanta, is 
at the home offices in Denver. 

e 

Fred W. Lake, president, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, was 
a business visitor in’ Kansas City 
June 6. 

* 

Application has been made for the 

transfer of the Kansas City Board 


of Trade membership of Carl A. 
Addington of the Bunge Corp., Kan- 
sas City, to James W. Ringwald, 
during the past year a member of the 
firm’s New York office. 

@ 

Floyd Rogers, chemist for Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Inc., Beardstown, IIL, 
was introduced on the New York 
Produce Exchange June 2 by Samuel 
R. Strisik, who represents the mill 
in the metropolitan area. 


Leonard Wright, associated with 
his father in the Wright Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., bakery supply firm, has 
been elected president of the Wis- 
consin Junior Chamber of Commeree. 
At 27, he is the youngest president 
ever to be elected by the group. Last 
year he was a member of the or- 
ganization’s national board of direc- 
tors. 

$ 


Lee Whidby, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., was a recent visitor at the 
home office in Wichita. 

- 


Eldon Addy and Robert J. Law- 
rence, assistant sales managers, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, and Norman 
Callow, director of sales for the Law- 
rence Milling Co., Wichita, have re- 
turned from St. Louis, where they 
attended the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesale 
Grocers. 

7 

Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from Crete, Neb., where he 
attended commencement exercises at 
Doane College. His son-in-law, Dan 
Tyson, was a member of the gradu- 
ating class. 

e 


An official call upon the governor 
of Minnesota, Luther W. Youngdahl, 
was on the crowded program of visits 
made in Minneapolis and vicinity dur- 
ing the past week by J. Gleer-Johan- 
sen of. Anth. Johansen & Co., Oslo, 
Norway. Mr. Johansen also made 








ASSIST AT CONVENTION — The Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. and other members of the allied trades played a large part 
in the success of the recent Associated Retail Bakers of America con- 
vention in Milwaukee. Some of the men are shown, left to right, above: 
Front row, Robert L. Gorman, Chapman & Smith Co., Milwaukee; Bernie 
Schmidt, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Milwaukee; C. G. Swanson, 
General Mills, Inc., Milwaukee, and Carl F. Meyer, Milwaukee corre- 
spondent for The American’ Baker. Rear row, L. P. Kenney, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., St. Paul; R. F. Anderson, Procter & Gamble, Mil- 
waukee; Joseph Hayden, Standard Brands, Inc., Milwaukee, and Arnold 
Boettcher, National Yeast Corp., Milwaukee. 


calls upon trade connections and car- 
ried out personal commitments logi- 
cal to a population area closely tied 
to the Scandinavian countries. From 
Minneapolis he went to Winnipeg. 
His American tour, which to date 
has been made entirely by air, will 
be concluded by his attendance at 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting which is to be held in 
Montreal. He has been in Chicago 
and Kansas City, and will sail for 
home from New York. Among Mr. 
Johansen’s many business interests 
is the Federation of Norwegian Com- 
mercial Agents, of which he is presi- 
dent. 
oe 


John Novak, sales manager and 
export manager, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, has returned from Searcy, 
Ark., where he attended the gradua- 
tion exercises of his daughter, La 
Vere Novak, at Harding College. 

© 

A. P. Emrie, Kansas City, chief 
Kansas grain inspector, was in 
Hutchinson last week inspecting the 
enlarged and renovated quarters of 
the inspection department. The offices 
and laboratories now occupy all but 
one small office of the ninth floor of 
the Wiley Bldg. 


J. D. Tinklepaugh and R. B. Cald- 
well, Kansas City,) grain buyers for 
the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., grain 
division, were Hutchinson Board of 
Trade visitors June 3 and were hosts 
at a trading floor luncheon. 


DEATHS 


Grover C. Meyer, an electrical en- 
gineer for the Kansas City Power 
& Light Co. and long a specialist 
in power problems for millers in the 
Southwest, died in a Kansas City 
hospital June 1. For many years Mr. 
Meyer was chairman of the allied 
trades committee of district 2 of the 
Association of Operative Millers and 
was an active figure in the Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents. 
He appeared many times on the 
speakers’ roster for district and na- 
tional meetings of these two milling 
and grain organizations. A native of 
Higginsville, Mo., Mr. Meyer lived in 
Kansas City most of his life. He was 
with the power and light company 
since 1912. He was also a member 
of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. and of the advisory 
board of the Finlay College of En- 
gineering, Kansas City. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Sophronia 
S. Meyer; a daughter and son, and 
a sister and brother, all of Kansas 
City. 











Edward C. Nagel, 60, assistant sec- 
retary of the Lewis Grain Corp., Buf- 
falo, since 1939, suffered a heart at- 
tack and died in his home May 30. He 
had been a grain traffic official in 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg. for 39 years. Born in St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., Mr. Nagel moved to Buf- 
falo when he was four years old. 
He began his career here as stenog- 
rapher in the Husted Milling Co., 
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‘Jater the Superior Elevator Corp. 
During the thirties, he served with 
the old Leeson Grain Co., Inc., and 
the Farmers National Grain Corp. 
He held a seat on the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange and belonged to the Traffic 
.Committee.-He was a member of 
the Transportation Club of Buffalo. 
Surviving are his widow, Anna E., 
and a son, Edward H., both of Buf- 
falo. 


Ora B. Coates, 75, who sold flour 
' in New York for over 50 years, 
died suddenly of a heart attack in 
his home, Plainfield, N.J., May 27. 
He was very highly regarded in the 
industry and had continued his asso- 
ciation with the fiour business until 
a few months before his ‘death. His 
widow, two daughters and a son sur- 
vive him. 


William B. Hanna, for 43 years 
Boston agent for the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. and for the last 10 years a 
flour broker, died recently. He was 
a member of the board of governors 
of the New England Bakers Assn., 
a charter member of the Boston 
Bakers’ Club and the Bakers Educa- 
tional Group of New England. 


A sales representative for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., in Syracuse, N.Y., 
for 25 years, Howard B. Cummings 
died June 1 in a Syracuse hospital. 
He had been a resident of Syracuse 
for 45 years. Surviving are his widow 
and a sister. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAINFALL COMPLICATES 
HARVESTING IN KANSAS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Rains 
continued into June over the central 
and southwestern wheat belt of Kan- 
sas, and concern is expressed by 
growers, grain men and elevator op- 
erators. A wet harvest could further 
complicate an already serious condi- 
tion, which may find many millions 
of bushels of wheat homeless. 

Many additions to country eleva- 
tors are in final stages of construc- 
tion, and additional bin space is be- 
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ing provided on scores of farms. 
Even with all of this, it is believed 
that storage cannot be provided for 
half the prospective crop, and if the 


wheat is too damp at harvest time - 


the loss may be great. 

Hutchinson’s 16,605,000 bu. of pub- 
lic and 1,799,000 bu. of private stor- 
age is_slightly more than 80% full, 
and little hope is held any volume 
will be moved before the new crop 
rolls. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. G. REA, VETERAN 
MILLER, DIES AT 72 


MARSHALL, MO.—wWilliam Gar- 
ner Rea, 72, member of a family long 
prominent in southwestern milling 
circles, died in Marshall, Mo., June’1 
after a long illness. Mr. Rea was 
president of the Rea &-Page Milling 
Co., Marshall, before his retirement 
a number of years ago. 

William Rea was the son of Peter 
H. Rea, a long time resident of Mar- 
shall and a pioneer lumberman of 
Missouri who also was interested 
with his sons in the flour milling busi- 
ness. William Rea was interested in 
the mill at Marshall and another son, 
Edward S. Rea, was head of the 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, until his death in 1922. 

In 1947 the milling property at 
Marshall was sold to the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
was converted to the production of 
formula feed. Subsequently the feed 
mill was sold to the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, which now operates 
the plant. Peter H. Rea II, a son of 
William Rea, is manager of the mill. 

William Rea was a leading citizen 
of Marshall. He was a trustee of 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, a 
former president of the Marshall 
Chamber of Commerce and a direc- 
tor of the Wood & Houston Bank. 

In addition to the son he leaves his 
widow, Mrs. Ruth A. Rea; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Richard W. Satterlee, Kan- 
sas City, and two sisters. Funeral 
services were held June 2 in Marshall. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WILLIAM TANNENBAUM 
BUYS NOON BAG CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Noon Bag 
Co., pioneer Pacific Northwest con- 
cern established some 97 years ago, 
was purchased recently by William 
Tannenbaum, Los Angeles, Cal. The 
latter recently sold his Pacific Bag 
Co. and since that time has been 
affiliated with the Chase Bag Co. 


Effective June 1, Mr. Tannenbaum 
became owner of the bag company, 
with headquarters in Portland for 
many years. The plant has been suc- 
cessfully operated for a number of 
years past by Kathryn Moore, who 
announces her retirement. 


It is the oldest company in the 
state of Oregon and was established 
in Portland in 1882, and in its pres- 
ent quarters since 1888. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SELLS GRAIN ELEVATOR 


HARLAN, KANSAS—C. A. Kalb- 
fleisch, who was in the grain busi- 
ness here for 48 years, has sold his 
last elevator in Harlan to a firm com- 
posed of Maurice Waelding, Dwight 
Tolle and Clarence Romeiser. The 
new owners of the elevator have 
secured the services of Milton Mc- 
Donald, Smith Center for their local 
manager. Mr. McDonald has been 
employed by the Smith Center Mill 
& Elevator Co, since his return from 
military: service. 
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accompanying article is the essential 
text of an address by Mr. Harvey 
before the 34th National Conference 
of Weights and Measures Officials, 
National Bureau of Standards, in 
Washington May 25. 
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N my division of the Food and 
] Drug Administration we have the 

duty of evaluating evidence sub- 
mitted by inspectors and analysts in 
order to reach a conclusion as to 
whether or not there has been a 
substantial violation of the law. If 
the conclusion is affirmative, it is 
our responsibility to insure, insofar 
as we can, that any case filed is car- 
ried to a successful: termination. The 
evidence dealt with represents a 
widely varied pattern and subject 
matter and deals only incidentally 
with the question of short weight. 
It is from a background of consider- 
able experience in evaluating and 
presenting cases under the wide pat- 
tern of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act that I approach my 
assigned subject rather than as spe- 
cialist in shrinkage in cereal prod- 
ucts. 

I recognize that state and local 
laws dealing with net weight require- 
ments are not necessarily identical 
in all respects with similar sections 
of the federal law. This makes it dif- 
ficult to discuss the development of 
cases generally since invariably the 
facts in each particular case must be 
considered in the light of the ap- 
plicable statute. In addition to con- 
sidering the facts and the statute as 
written it is also necessary to take 
into account the various precedent 
decisions of the courts that may be 
binding or highly persuasive to the 
trial court in the contemplated case. 

Under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act the question of varia- 
tion from the declared quantity of 
contents in all food products is 
spelled out so that the allowances 
that nfust be made are clearly appar- 
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ent. The variations permitted are two 
in kind. First, those which occur in 
good manufacturing practice and 
which cannot reasonably be avoided. 
Such variations from the declared 
net weight must be as often above 
as below and the average on a repre- 
sentative sample -must be as great 
as the declared net quantity. 


“Unreasonable Variations” 


Unreasonable variations outside of 
good manufacturing practice are not 
permitted in the individual units. All 
of these considerations apply to man- 
ufacture and packaging and do not 
directly involve the question of shrink- 
age. The second variation clause 
deals with those variations from de- 
clared contents that are caused by 
ordinary exposure to conditions which 
normally occur in good’ distribution 
practice and are unavoidable. Any 
product which contains moisture or 
water as an essential ingredient of 
its identity, unless hermetically sealed 
is affected by atmospheric conditions. 
The effect is not necessarily shrink- 
age or loss in weight and in fact 
some commodities, under some condi- 
tions, gain in weight due to absorp- 
tion of moisture while they are held 
for sale. Shrinkage or loss in weight 
in a packaged wheat product may 
occur after packaging through leak- 
age or sifting. 

This arises where containers are 
inadequate or improper for the ar- 
ticle or where the conditions of 
handling are such that the packages 
are actually damaged. To briefly dis- 
pose of shrinkage that occurs from 
leakage or spillage it may be said 
that these are not conditions which 
normally occur in good distribution 
practice and which unavoidably re- 
sult in change of weight. Further, 
taking flour as an example, if the 
purchaser or consumer receives a 
package that contains.less flour than 
the quantity declared on the label 
that person is directly cheated. Short 
weights arising out of leakage re- 
quire no allowances and should be 
dealt with accordingly. 

The situation is quite different 
when the shrinkage or loss in weight 
occurs by reason of the evaporation 





of some of the moisture content. 
Cereal products are invariably treat- 
ed to make a batter or dough before 
being cooked into a food for con- 
sumption and the process of prepar- 
ing for cooking always involves add- 
ing moisture to the article. For this 
reason loss of moisture within those 
reasonable limits that do not alter 
or change the quality or identity of 
the article is compensated for in 
preparation for the table. This fact 
constitutes the basis for allowance 
for unavoidable shrinkage while the 
product is awaiting sale or use since 
the same amount of food or the same 
size loaf of bread would be produced 
from a given quantity of flour wheth- 
er its moisture content before mixing 
with the other ingredients is 12% 
or 14%. 


There is an important part of the 
variation clause with respect to 
shrinkage in the federal law which 
I have not as yet emphasized. This 
relates to shrinkage variations that 
occur after shipment in interstate 
commerce. It is to be presumed that 
normally the manufacturer does not 
have control over all phases of the 
shrinkage question after the product 
leaves his hands. Whether we are 
dealing with a short weight case un- 
der the federal law and dating our 
shrinkage allowance from the time 
when the product was introduced 
into interstate commerce or proceed- 
ing under state or local laws it 
would appear that properly shrinkage 
allowance should begin to run at the 
time that the article leaves the man- 
ufacturer’s hands and control. Shrink- 
age which might occur while the 
goods are still in possession of the 
manufacturer should not be allowed 
for in evaluating a net-weight case. 


It is the duty and the responsibility 
of the manufacturer to sell his prod- 
uct full weight and he cannot ex- 
pect credit for variations that occur 
between time of manufacture and 
time he sells it to a dealer. 


Moisture at Time of Sale 


In properly evaluating shrinkage 
through loss of moisture the mois- 
ture content of the article at the 
time of sale is of primary importance. 
The mere fact that there is a maxi- 
mum legal limit for moisture in flour, 
e.g., does not mean that shrinkage 
loss must be calculated downward 
from 15%. 

Actually flour does not normally 
run as high as 15% in moisture, and 
to invariably assume that it -does 
would be to afford an opportunity 
to manufacturers to take advan- 
tage of the public by actually packing 
short weight. 

It has been suggested to me that 
my remarks would be more helpful 
to weights and measures officials if 
I could give concrete statements 
which will enable field inspectors 
to determine on the spot with finality 
when shortage is and is not due to 
shrinkage. 

It has been pointed out that field 
inspectors frequently do not have 
laboratory facilities readily avail- 
able and do not have on hand author- 
itative information regarding the 
shrinkage to be expected under the 
conditions of handling and storage. 
I would be pleased indeed if I could 
lay down an ironclad rule that would 
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serve as a guide for an automatic 
conclusion in each case regarding 
the shrinkage question. This is not 
in my opinion possible. There are so 
many variable factors involved that 
no specific tolerances can be estab- 
lished and every case much be con- 
sidered on its own special facts. The 
amount of weight that a food prod- 
uct will gain or lose by reason of 
its exposure to atmospheric condi- 
tions depends upon the nature of the 
food itself, upon the type and size 
of the container, upon the atmos- 
pheric conditions and upon the length 
of time that the food is subjected 
to those conditions. 


Data for Allowances 


It seems, therefore, that accurate | 


allowance for shrinkage through loss 
of moisture in any specific instance 
must be based upon experimental 
data which are acquired under con- 
ditions which parallel most closely 
those conditions ‘which are found in 
the lot or shipment under considera- 
tion. This is not to say, however, 
that before action can be had in 
any case of short-weight packaged 
wheat foods a special experimental 
study must be made on the particu- 
lar lot. There are available published 
and otherwise an amount of accu- 
mulated data based upon experimen- 
tal study which are extremely helpfu!. 
In applying such data it is necessary, 
however, to make certain that the 
facts and circumstances are suffi- 
ciently similar as between the experi- 
mental conditions and the conditions 
of the lot under investigation to jus- 
tify the application of the experi- 
mental data. 

Most of the work that has been 
done was done on flour and it is 
interesting to observe that the re- 
sults of experimental work obtained 
by the government and weights and 
measures officials and the industry 
are in close accord. Flour is hygro- 
scopic and tends to reach a moisture 
equilibrium with the surrounding at- 
mosphere. Flour of low moisture such 
as 10% stored for even a short time 
in a high humidity such as 85% will 
gain weight but flour of higher mois- 
ture content such as 14% stored at 
a low humidity such as 30%.. will 
lose weight. Experimentally it ap- 
pears that flour of a moisture con- 
tent of around 13% shows little if 
any change in weight under a rela- 
tive humidity of about 60%. 


Conclusions Reached. 


An article by Anker, Geddes and 
Bailey in “Cereal Chemistry, Vol. 


XIX, No. 1, January, 1942,” con- 


tains data that plot out very closely 
in line with the work that we have 
done and which is in part illustrated 
by the graphs. Some of the signifi- 
cant conclusions are: 

@ The rate of change in weight de- 
pends on the difference between the 
original moisture content of the 
flour and the moisture content to 
which. equilibrium would be obtained 
and upon the size and kind of pack- 
age. 

@ The rate of moisture loss on ex- 
posure to low relative humidity is 
much more rapid than the rate re- 
gained. 

@ Hygroscopic equilibrium of flour 
at constant relative humidity varies 
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‘temperature and the past his- 


ing on the weight change. 

Our own conclusions are similar— 
relative humidity and temperature 
of storage are the primary factors 
which determine change in moisture 
content in flour. Flour ultimately 
establishes an equilibrium or final 
moisture content. At a constant hu- 
midity the final moisture content is 
higher at low temperature and low- 
er for high temperature. Generally 
speaking, the higher the temperature 
the more quickly equilibrium is es- 
tablished. 

To make an accurate evaluation 
of the allowance to be made for 
shrinkage based on calculated data 
one must have knowledge of the mois- 
ture content of flour at the time of 
sale by the manufacturer. The actual 
data on shrinkage experiments on 
flour, as acquired by the Food and 
Drug Administration, and shrinkage 
data on other products are not gen- 
erally available for distribution but 
any state or city official is welcome 
to look over the material at any 
of our field offices. 


Short Weight Cases 


In considering a case involving 
short weight where the product con- 
tains moisture the question of shrink- 
age can be wholly excluded only if 
the packages are airtight or if the 
weighing is done at time and place 
of sale or shipment by the manufac- 
turer. In affording a court and jury 
adequate opportunity to appraise the 
facts with regard to shrinkage, in- 
formation as to the packaging and 
weighing practices of the firm at 
time of packing is invaluable. Some 
of the questions that should be cov- 
ered are: Does the manufacturer in 
packing make an allowance for 
shrinkage? Does he at time of pack- 
ing use automatic machinery to in- 
sure full weight in each package or 
does he fill containers without spe- 
cific regard to weight? Does he in- 
dependently make adequate check of 
the actual net weight to insure that 
automatic packaging or other form 
of packaging is accurate? 

It is entirely necessary to have ac- 
curate information as to the period 
of time which has elapsed since the 
article left the manufacturer’s hands 
and to determine what the tempera- 
ture and humidity conditions have 
been during that period. Data as to 
temperature and humidity are avail- 
able from the government weather 
bureau. 

In considering the question of 
Shrinkage it must be remembered 
that the law, if it be fhe same as 
the federal law, allows shrinkage 
which normally occurs in good dis- 
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tribution practice and which un- 


_- avoidably results in loss of weight 


through shrinkage. If the storage 
conditions are not normal and cus- 
tomary the shrinkage allowance is 
not the same. 


Abnormal Conditions 


For example, the acceleration of 
moisture loss through storage in over- 
heated rooms and the exposure of por- 
tions of the lot to abnormal conditions 
such as piling near radiators or heat 
vents are abnormal conditions in 
storage and distribution. It is neces- 
sary therefore that the inspector 
make careful observations for the 
conditions of storage and it is out- 
standingly important that the units 
weighed and examined be a truly 
representative sample of the lot or 
if there are obvious reasons why 
there is likely to be a variation in 


._portions of the lot, that the sampling 


and weighing operation be so designed 
as to give a true picture. It would 
seem obvious that in ‘most instances 
a laboratory determination of the 
moisture content’ on a representa- 
tive sample is imperative before any 
calculations or allowances with re- 
gard to shrinkage can be considered. 

If the moisture content at the time 
of the weighing and sampling is nor- 
mal for the product at the time of 
manufacture it is unreasonable to 
undertake to account for shortage 
in terms of moisture loss. Valuable 


data can be obtained by rechecking 


on laboratory samples after the 
original weighings are made to deter- 
mine whether there is a progressive 
change in shrinkage, both as shown 
by moisture determination and re- 
weighing. Naturally the temperature 
and humidity conditions applicable to 
the samples stored in the laboratory 
must be taken into account. 


Summary 

There are no complete tables of 
shrinkage which can be used by an 
inspector in the field to summarily 
conclude on the spot the allowance 
that should be made for moisture loss 
after sale by the manufacturer of 
packaged wheat products. The orig- 
inal moisture content of the article 
is an important factor. The weigh- 
ing practices of the manufacturer 
must. be considered to determine 
whether shortage is likely due to 
shrinkage or to poor manufactur- 
ing practices. 

The case is unworthy of considera- 
tion unless the weighings constitute 
a truly representative appraisal of 
the lot. There are available published 
and unpublished data upon experi- 
mental shrinkage studies which are 
extremely valuable but which must 
be applied only after due considera- 
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tion of the similarity of facts and 
circumstances. Since time, tempera- 
ture and humidity are the primary 
controlling factors these must be 
known and taken into account. In 
presenting the case in court these 
data must be available in a form 
that can be proven. 

Lastly, the enforcement officer 
must be reasonable and must be 
satisfied that he can effectively meet 
any contention as to shrinkage that 
may be made by the defense. This 
reasonableness does not compel him 
to forego the filing of a case merely 
because a claim of weight loss 
through shrinkage is likely to be 
made but it does compel him to 
reach a sound conclusion on facts 
than can be proved that the article 
is significantly short weight and he 
must realize that his own expert 
conclusion must be translated into 
terms that fully and honestly per- 
suade a jury so that they have no 
substantial doubt that the article is 
short in weight and not merely be- 
cause of partial evaporation of the 
moisture content after the manu- 
facturer sold it. 

I have deliberately not included 
the actual data that have been ob- 
tained on shrinkage in flour under 
various conditions, first because it 
is impracticable to make this ar- 
ticle ‘a shrinkage compendium and 
second because it would be less com- 
prehensible than I hope it is if I 
undertook to read to you an accumu- 
lation of percentage figures, together 
with acknowledgments to various 
scientific workers which should prop- 
erly be made. I can repeat that our 
shrinkage data are available for co- 
operating enforcement officials and 
may be examined at any of our of- 
fices. I have not attempted to recite 
to you the opinions of courts in a 
significant number of cases since 
what the judge said in one case is 
applicable in another only if the facts 
are the same and, after all, if the 
facts prove the charges the result 
is a verdict for the people and the 
protection afforded under the law 
has been given in the particular case. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Building Board From 
Straw Produced 


by New Process 


WASHINGTON — A new process 
for making insulating building boards 
from straw, said to open the way to 
wider industrial use of this farm 
residue, has been announced by Dr. 
G. E, Hilbert, chief of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 





This recent development of depart- 
ment research promises to help wheat 
straw compete with sugarcane ba- 
gasse and wood pulp as a raw ma- 
terial for insulating boards and to 
encourage manufacturers to tap the 
nation’s unused straw _ resources. 
About 40 million tons of wheat straw 
alone is now burned or wasted every 
year on American farms. 


The new method for making straw 
into building board, Dr. Hilbert stat- 
ed, has been described at the annual 
meeting of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry in 
New York City by Drs. E. C. Lath- 
rop and T. F. Naffziger. These de- 
partment researchers developed the 
process at the bureau’s Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
Til. 


Their procedure consists essential- 
ly of blending ordinary straw pulp, 
now used in making strawboard for 
boxes and packing materials, with a 
new type of pulp which is relatively 
less expensive to produce and con- 
tributes increased strength and other 
desirable qualities to the finished 
product. 

Conventional straw pulp is normal- 
ly cooked under pressure in a chem- 
ical solution. The new pulp is made 
by cooking the straw in water with- 
out chemicals at atmospheric pres- 
sure and then running it through 
a “disc refiner,” which breaks down 
the straw fibers into bundles of fine 
strands. The special properties of the 
new pulp are due largely to the fact 
that about half of its fibers are rela- 
tively narrow and slightly less than 
one inch long. 

By blending these two pulps in 
varying proportions, manufacturers 
can produce insulating boards with 
a wide range of densities and other 
physical properties as desired. These 
improved straw boards have unusu- 
ally high quality and greater strength 
at the same density than most com- 
mercial boards made from wood fiber. 
They also have exceptional “impact 
strength,” or resistance to sudden 
blows. This is particularly important 
in preventing damage during han- 
dling. 

The Northern Regional Labora- 
tory’s process for making straw 
building boards, Dr. Hilbert pointed 
out, requires no equipment new to 
board mills. The new straw boards 
can be formed on any of the stand- 
ard board machines and dried either 
in tunnel of hydraulic-press dryers. 
The laboratory’s chemical engineers 
believe that with straw costing $14 
per ton, delivered to the mills, the 
process will definitely place insulat- 
ing boards from straw in a position 
to wr with those now made from 
w 7 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour business in the South- 
west expanded to- greater than 100% of 
capacity last week for the first time in six 
months. Most of the activity came on the 
break in prices early last week, for since 
that time prices have reversed and business 
has dropped near depletion. Even though 
bakery flour sales expanded during the 
short buying period they called for ship- 
ments no further ahead than early July. A 
good share of the businéss was priced date 
of shipment. 

Sales in the Southwest average 105% 
of capacity, compared with 39% the pre- 
ceding week and 113% a year ago. Only 
5% of the week’s sales were for export. 

Bakery flour prices last week dropped to 
the lowest point since the days of the OPA. 
The sharp decline in wheat prices allowed 
bakery flour prices to be reduced as much 
as 75¢ sack, while family flour prices were 
down 25@30¢ sack, Clear grades were down 
only 10@15¢ sack, a market decline equal 
to other types of flour being checked by the 
lack of supplies. 

Later in the week when wheat prices ad- 
vanced 10¢ bu. flour values rose accord- 
ingly, and the quotations listed in this 
review reflect the levels reached after the 
upward adjustment from the low of the 
week. The only irregularity in the current 
pricing situation is the June quotations 
being advanced by Texas and Oklahoma 
mills. Mills in those localities are able to 
base costs on new wheat since the harvest al- 
ready is underway in many sections of the 
two states. On June 3 it was reported that 
the northermost point at which wheat had 
been harvested was just south of the Kansas 
border in Oklahoma. In spite of scattered 
harvest reports in Texas and Oklahoma 
thus far, the general harvest is slow to get 
underway this year due to excessive rains. 

During the market decline several mills 
were able to book some 15,000 and 20,000- 
sack lots. It has been many weeks since 
mills have reported sales of this size. Many 
bakers have yet to purchase needs for the 
latter half of June, and very few have ex- 
tended themselves into the July position. No 
difference in quotations between June and 
July, or 120 days for that matter, have been 
established by mills in the Southwest. A ma- 
jority of them are quoting a price which will 
be applicable for any shipping date. Much of 
the business with bakers last week continued 
on a price date of shipment basis. 

Family flour sales continued in a slow 
vein. Inventories held by jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers have been reduced and very 
little pickup in buying of family grades is 
expected- during the first two summer 
months. Nationally advertised brands of 
family flour were being sold in fair volume, 
while most of the family grades from other 
mills were being shipped out in mixed 
cars, 

Export business was very slow with the 
French and the British being the only buy- 
ers. Only small amounts were booked. Great 
Britain bought 1,000 long tons of 72% 
extraction flour June 1 at $4.69, 140s jutes, 
delivered Baltimore, enfiched. The French 
mission purchased a few additional small 
amounts of 80% extraction flour at $4.20 
sacked, Gulf. Latin American business was 
confined almost entirely to Canadian wheat 
milled in bond. A few outside sales to 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Venezuela and Co- 
lombi& were reported. 

Quotations June 4, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: Hard winter bakery short patent 
$4.70@4.90, standard patent $4.65@4.75, 
straight $4.55@4.70; established brands of 
family flour $5.40@6.25, first clears $3.90@ 
3.95, second clears $3.60, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.15@3.45; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.25, straight $4.75@4.85, cake 
flour $5.85 @6.20. 

Five mills report domestic business fair, 
4 quiet, 3 slow, 8 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales improved, with the 
average for the week 75%, compared with 
41% the previous week and 90% a year ago. 
Some small exports were reported. Of the 
domestic bookings the bakers took 60% 
and the family buyers 40%. Operations 
averaged 65% compared with 67% a week 
ago and 83% a year ago. Prices closed 
35@560¢ lower on flour. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. cot- 
tons June 4: Carlots, family short pat- 
ent $5.35@6.15, standard patent $5.25@5.85; 
bakery, unenriched short patent $5.05@5.10, 
standard patent $4.95@5.00, straight grade 
$4.85@4.90, truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Omaha: Another week of very dull flour 
sales went by. Millers blamed the continued 
buyers holdoff and the awaiting of the new 
wheat crop early in July. Inquiry was prac- 
tically nil. 

Production outstate has hit its lowest 
ebb, milling production men said. Some out- 
state mills are down to one to three days 
a week. Omaha mills averaged four to five 
days during the week, with the majority 
of their output headed for back orders. 
Millers are expecting a slow month through- 
out June. 

Quotations, Omaha, June 4: Bakery pat- 
ent, $5.50; family all-purpose, $4.83, cake 
flour $6.65. 





Texas: The improvement in demand con- 
tinued last week, and total sales amounted 
to about 50% of capacity, about equally 
divided, family and bakers, and nearly all 
for quick or nearby shipment. Operations 
continued at 50 to 60% of capacity. Prices 
are about 10¢ sack lower on family flour 
but 30@35¢ off on bakers flour; quotations 
100s, cottons, June 4: Family flour, extra 
high patent $5.80@6, high patent $5.50@ 
5.70; standard bakers, plain, $4.70@4.80, 
delivered T.C.P.. 

Wichita: Millis operated at about 65% of 
capacity last week. Domestic sales showed 
a fair increase to average 105%, compared 
with 80% the preceding week. Export sales 
were negligible, ranging from 5% to 15% of 
capacity. Shipping directions were only 
fair. Prices were unchanged, compared with 
the previous week. 

Salina: The rapid decline in wheat values 
resulted in some flour business, but book- 
ings were not heavy and were for nearby 
shipment. Prices are 35@60¢ sack lower. 
Shipping directions are good. 

Hutchinson: Flour bookings expanded con- 
siderably last week as a result of the mar- 
ket dip. For the first time in 1949 mills of 
this area were able to sell some flour be- 
yond 30 days. July bookings were rela- 
tively small, however. Most of the new 
business was spot or for June shipment. 
Prices were off as much as 35¢ sack,. but 
a stiffening was in evidence late in the week 
when the wheat belt was bathed by new 
rains. Flour is being offered for July deliv- 
ery at 10¢ below current quotations. Opera- 
tions were up slightly. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Sales of flour by spring wheat 
mills were fairly good a few days last week, 
and the total volume of bookings improved 
somewhat. Buyers continue to purchase flour 
only for nearby requirements, and the size 
of individual purchases was small. At the 
end of the week even these limited orders 
tapered off. 

Buyers remain cautious in the face of 
grain market declines as the southwestern 
crop comes to terminals and milling cen- 
ters. No export sales were reported by 
spring wheat mills. 

Family flour business is holding fairly 
steady, although the volume is down some- 
what. Grocers and wholesalers are keeping 
inventories at a low level, and they reorder 
only to provide ample stocks for their cur- 
rent trade. Prices were reduced 20¢ sack 
last week. 

Sales of spring wheat flour in the North- 
west last week averaged 68% of capacity, 
compared with 57% the preceding week and 
57% in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Shipments of flour from mills in the North- 
west last week represented 67% of capacity, 
as compared with 70% the week before. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 55% of 
capacity last week, compared with 66% the 
previous week and 63% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations averaged 56%, 
compared with 65% the week before and 
66% in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Quotations Jane 7: Stamdard patent $5.35@ 
5.55, short patent $5.50@5.70, high gluten 
$5.55@5.75, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.30, first clear $5@5.45, 
second clear $3.80@4, whole wheat $5.20@ 
5.40, sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Demand 
for flour the past week was rather slow with 
most of the larger flour buyers out of the 
market. There was a slight pickup in fam- 
ily trade. Shipping directions continued fair 
to good, Export sales remained slack. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour prices were lower last 
week and this resulted in a little more busi- 
ness. Although most of the business was in 
one and two carlots, there also were several 
round lot sales, but these were not numer- 
ous. These ranged from 3,000 to 10,000 and 
15,000 sacks. Interest in new crop flour, so 
far, has been light, but more inquiries are 
being received, and the larger sales of last 
week were for new crop delivery. Directions 
have been fair to good. Family flour con- 
tinued very quiet, as lower prices did not 
stimulate any interest. Deliveries were fair. 
Quotations June 4: Spring top patent $5.10@ 
5.61, standard patent $4.95@5.51, first clear 
$4.60@5.26; family flour $6.65; hard winter 
short patent $4.70@5.02, 95% patent $4.50@ 
4.83, first clear $4.30; soft winter short 
patent $5.85@6.70, standard patent $4.93@ 
6.45, first clear $5.35 @5.75. 

St. Louis: Mills of this area say there is 
a slight improvement over recent weeks, 
and bookings consist of carlots for imme- 
diate wants. There is no confidence in pres- 
ent prices. The trade is awaiting the move- 
ment of the coming crop before making 
any large commitments. Clears are in good 
demand, but offerings are rather light. 
Prices are easier. Jobbers report new busi- 
ness as very slow. The large and small 
bakers continue to buy for their present 
requirements. Shipping directions are fair. 
Prices on hard and soft patent are steady 
to 65¢ lower, clears 25@30¢ off. Spring 
wheat patent 20¢ lower, clears 20@30¢ off. 

Central states mills report some pick-up 
on carlot orders for immediate wants. Buy- 
ers continue to lack confidence in the mar- 
ket with the present prospects for a large 
crop. Shipping instructions are fair. Prices 
for hard and soft wheat patents are steady 
to 65¢ lower, clears are off 25@30¢. 


Quotations St. Louis June 4 in cottons: 
family flour top soft patent §6, ordinary 
$5.15; top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.30; bakers’ 
flour, soft winter short patent $5.95, cake 
$5.95, pastry $4.95, soft straight $5.10, soft 
clear $4.35, hard winter short patent $4.85, 
standard patent $4.70, clear $4.05; spring 
wheat short patent $5.25, standard $5.15, 
clear $5.05, low protein $3.85. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Buyers are showing a somewhat 
more active interest in the sharp decline of 
flour prices, but for the most part they 
are still covering nearby requirements only. 
Both the baking industries and the family 
trade are limiting purchases to immediate 
consumption. Most wholesale houses are 
stocking up on day-by-day needs. The gen- 
eral trend is for a high interest in price 
developments in this year’s wheat crop, but 
the bakers are maintaining low inventories 
and are holding off for the new crop move- 
ment. Though this week’s price decline has 
helped, buyers are still on the sidelines, 
waiting and watching. Output remains far 
below normal with a production almost two- 
thirds under capacity. 

Quotations June 4, f.o.b. Buffalo: Spring 
family $6.75@6.85, high gluten $5.60@5.65, 
standard $5.45@5.50, first clear $5.35@5.45, 
hard winter standard $5.35@5.40, first clear 
$5.05@5.10, soft winter short patent $5.35@ 
5.40, straight $5.15@5.20, first clear $4.10@ 
4.15. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales in new crop Kan-° 


sas hard bakers flour are fairly good here. 
Inquiries have picked up substantially. Mill 
representatives of Kansas new crop flour 
state that lower prices are accounting for 
some sales, with the need of flour the 
commanding factor. Commitments are made 
for 30 and up to 120 days. Quick shipment 
has been usual here for some time. 

The sale of spring wheat flour is very 
small and limited to one car or less to be 
used as fill-ins. Also, commitments are only 
for 30 days or less, Family flour sales are 
at a low point. Cake and pastry flour sales 
are larger. Bakers continue to report good 
business in their sweet goods. Retail and 
wholesale bakers make this report with 
several firms ahead of last year’s sales. 
Cake and pastry flours had an increase in 
sales the past week. Fill-ins are being 
bought and no large orders placed, with 
commitments only for immediate deliveries. 
Directions on all flours are fair to good. 

Deliveries keep up to a very satisfying 
rate and cause no anxiety that there will 
be any shortage of flour stocks in bake- 
shops in this area, even though little for- 
ward buying of flour is being done. 

Quotations June 4, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
100-lb. cottons: Hard winter Kansas bakery 
standard patent $5.10@5.12, medium pat- 
ent $5.15@5.17, short patent $5.25 @5.30; 
spring wheat standard patent $5.60@6.09, 
medium patent $5.75@6.14, short patent 
$5.80@6.19; clears $5.13@5.69; high glu- 
tens $5.80@6.24; family flour, advertised 
brands $6.54@6.64, other brands $6@6.69; 
pastry and cake flours $5@6.70; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.13. 

Boston—Values tumbled in the «Boston 
flour market, keeping pace with the decline 
in primary markets. Spring wheat flours 
lost 15@25¢ while hard winters experienced 
the sharpest break, losing 50¢ on the aver- 
age. Soft wheat flours were more resistant 
to the downward trend, losing 5@25¢. 

At the new levels buying interest was 
still restrained, although some fairly large 
operators came into the market for spot 
shipments. Smaller buyers, however, pre- 
ferred to retain their position of extreme 
bearishness and only contracted for sup- 
plies necessary to maintain their inventories 
at a workable level. Most of them expected 
further declines, basing their belief on the 
questionable ability of the U.S. to absorb 
the obvious oversupply of wheat. 

There were some speculative offerings in 
the market for long term contracts, but the 
larger and more conservative mills were re- 
ported to be only offering supplies for im- 
mediate shipment or the first half of June. 

Business in sweet goods continued to slide, 
with retail outlets reporting the average 
consumer was passing up modest price cuts. 

Quotations June 4: Spring short patents 
$5.55@5.75, standards $5.45@5.65, high glu- 
ten $5.65@5.85, first clears $5.25@5.50, hard 
winter short patents $5.55@5.75, standards 
$5.20@5.35, Pacific soft wheat flour $6@ 
6.35, east soft winter straights $5.25@5.60, 
high ratio $6.25@7.05, family $6.97@7. 

New York: The sharp drop in wheat with 
resulting lower flour prices did not bring 
sales in any volume. Buyers continued to 
book only for current and nearby needs, ap- 
parently anticipating even further down- 
ward revisions later as the crop moves 
freely. 

A few small lots of springs to jobbers and 
medium-sized bakers formed the chief busi- 
ness in springs. Competition was keen but 
weakness in millfeeds stiffened mills’ re- 
sistance unless they particularly needed 
running time. 

Chain bakers were practically the only 
takers of Southwesterns, and routine replace- 
ments below the general range character- 
ized sales for delivery within the next two 
weeks. Chain buying of springs was dras- 
tically below the general run of prices. 
Clears were spotty, sales covering a spread 
of 30¢. Prices closed the week 20@25¢ below 
the previous week. 

Quotations June 4: spring family flour 
$6.95, high glutens §5.70@5.95, standard 
patents $5.50@5.85, clears $5.10@5.45; south- 
western standard patents $5.20@5.50; high 
ratio cakes $6@7, soft winter straights $5.25 
@6.00. 

Philadelphia: The weakness in cash grain 
recently has in no way weakened the deter- 
mination of bakery operators to abstain 
from purchases as long as possible, or un- 
til they detect something in the day-to-day 
developments which prompts them to desert 
the sidelines. 

This means that the local flour market 
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continues to be a dull affair, with business 
still on a minimized scale. The only trans- 
actions reported represent modest amounts 
of the commodity. 

Prices are showing somewhat of a weak 
undertone, with hard winters setting the 
pace in a downward tendency which has 
losses up to 35¢ sack dotting the list. Spring 
standard, short patent, high gluten and fam- 
ily are uniformly 10¢ under the comparable 
levels of a week earlier, but first clear is 
just about unchanged after losing its upward 
momentum of a few days back. 

The same forces at work in undermining 
the values of cash*grains are responsible 
for the easiness in flour. Foremost among 
these is the lag in Commodity Credit Corp. 
purchases at a time when elevators and 
storage space in general is pretty well taxed 
and a near-record wheat crop is beginning 
to move off farms. 

Bakers are also expressing the opinion 
that a sideline position is preferable until 
the market's ability to digest the harvest 
factor is further clarified. And there is a 
good deal of feeling that the ultimate trend 
will be downward. 

Consequently, both large and small bakers 
seem inclined to take flour in only limited 
quantities and ignoring any deferred deliv- 
ery arrangements even thoygh a few mills 
have not withdrawn concessions made ear- 
lier for placement of such orders. 

The fact that orders have been on this 
reduced scale for so long is causing some 
mill representatives to count on an early 
pickup in commitments as bakers decide to 
at least partially replace the stocks they have 
permitted to dwindle. 

Reports in the trade say that the volume 
of sweet goods seems to have leveled off 
and the week-to-week turnover is fairly 
constant. However, most find no encourage- 
ment in this development since sales leave 
much to be desired now and there is talk 
of some price cutting to stimulate demand. 

Quotations June 4: Spring family $6.50@ 
6.60, high gluten $5.80@5.90, short patent 
$5.70@5.80, standard $5.60@5.70, first clear 
$5.35@5.50; hard winter short patent $5.35@ 
5.50, standard $5.25@5,40; soft winter stand- 
ard $4.95@5.10. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales showed some 
improvement ,with a decline in prices. While 
buying was rather general the volume was 
not large since purchases were held chiefly 
to prompt shipment, and seldom beyond the 
end of June. Texas and Oklahoma new crop 
flours enjoyed a fair, amount of this busi- 
ness, and in a few cases sold down to $4.40 
papers, June shipment. 

A very noticeable aspect is that the trade 
is pursuing a very conservative policy 
even at the lower prices. Fair amounts of 
springs were worked at reduced prices 
which were more in line with hard winters. 
This buying was generally for June ship- 
ment and éarlier. .Soft winters from the 
midwest and the ‘Pacific Coast remained 
very quiet with only limited amounts 
worked. Shipping directions were norma! to 
slow, with stocks on hand still remaining 
low. Export sales were exceptionally quiet 
with only small lot purchases by South 
American countries and only slightly larger 
amounts to the British Food Ministry and 
the French Supply Mission. 

Quotations June 4, carlots, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.05@5.15, standard $4.90@ 
5.05, first clear $3.90@4.30; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.60@5.75, standard 
$5.45@5.60, first clear $5@5.35, high gluten 
$5.75@5.90; soft wheat short patent $5.50@ 
6, straight $5@5.25, first clear $4.35@4.60, 
high gluten cake $5.75@6.20; Pacific Coast 
cake $6.65@6.85, pastry $5.80@6.10; ship- 
ment by barge from Minneapolis 20¢ sack 
less. 

Atlanta: Trading activity is having its ups 
and downs, with flour buyers hestitant about 
just what to do. Very low prices are being 
quoted in some instances, and some exceed- 
ingly low offers of buyers are being acce)t- 
ed. Bakers are making purchases sparingly, 
a few pick-ups here and there being re- 
ported. Some have covered through June 
and into July, and a scattered few have 
placed 120-day bookings. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. 

Family flour. business has shown an in- 
crease for nearby at new low prices, and in 
some instances trading was described as 
rushing. Wholesalers still cling to hand-to 
mouth buying, however, and bookings are 
scarce. Specifications are fair, depending 
on lowness of stocks, as wholesalers do not 
want floors overly crowded during the sum- 
mer months. . 

Blenders are covering near future nees 
but are not stepping out freely. Most plan's 
describe business as normal for the season. 
Instructions are fairly regular. 

Quotations June 4: Spring high gluten $6 ” 
6.15, short patent $5.70@5.85, standard pa'- 
ent $5.60@5.75, first clear $5@5.10; hard 
winter short patent $5.40@5.55, standard 
patent $5.30@5.45, first clear $4.33; hard 
winter family flour $5.80@6.90; soft wheat 
family $6.20@7.40; soft wheat first clear 
$4.33; pastry flotr $5.10@5.30; cake flour 
$6.10@6.50; self-rising 12@13¢ sack over 


plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market continued very dull, 
with no export business and domesti¢ busi- 
ness very restricted. Mills as well as bakers 
and wholesalers have low inventories. Wi(h 
the large crops in the offing there is wide- 
spread feeling in the trade that wheat wi! 
have to drop to lower levels, and no one 
wants to be caught with more than the bare 
minimum of stock on hand until such time 
as it is possible to assess the trend of the 
market more clearly. Quotations were down 
during the week in sympathy with the de- 
elines on the futures market, but supplics 
in this part of the country are hard to 
locate for quick shipment because CCC has 
most of the wheat. Family patent $6.80. 
bluestem $5.95, bakery $5.96, pastry $5.75. 
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JADIAN MARKETS 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Montreal: Bookings of govern- 
= regulation flour for the U.K. have 
been made to end of July. This is the 
pod business reported during the week. 
Domestic demand is steady. Quotations June 
4; top patent springs for use in Canada 
0.90 bbl, seconds $10.40, bakers $10.30, in 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
eartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14 per 280- Ib. 
for shipment to end of July winter ports, 
a3. 95 Montreal. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is abso- 
jutely dead. Quotations June 4: export $4.25 
bbl., bulk, Montreal; domestic $9 bbl. sec- 
ondhand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Winter wheat prices dropped during week 
with sales at a standstill. Quotations: June 
4: $2@2.10 bu. f.0.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was very quiet, with only 
$1,600 bbl. reported for export, all of which 
was made up of small amounts going to 
yarious Class 2 destinations. Domestic trade 
is moderate and mills are not working to 
capacity. Quotations June 4: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
ani the British Columbia boundary $11.15@ 
11.40, eottons; second patents $10.65@10.90, 
gecond patents to bakers $10.15@10.40. 


Voucouver: While many of the normal 
outlets for Canadian flour from this port 
continue closed in view of the foreign 
currency situation, exporters are moving 
some flour to various countries in fairly 
regular amounts. 

Manila is taking the usual amounts, while 


some business to the West Indies was re- 
ported recently. South American buyers 
are showing some interest in Canadian 


offerings. Exporters are watching develop- 
ments in China with great interest, espe- 
cially in view of recent press reports that 
Chinese traders operating under the new 
Communist regime are putting out strong 
feelers for trade. Normally China is one of 
the big markets for Canadian flour. 

Domestic trade continues to move along 
normal channels. Store sales are only fair, 
and the bulk of the business is concen- 
trated among the bakers. Prices are hold- 
ing unehanged. Cash car quotations for 
98's cottons June 4: First patents $11.25; 
bakers patents $10.75. Western cake and 
pastry flour to the trade $11.75@12.25, while 
limited Ontario grinds are quoted around 
$15.25. 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour business is de- 
scribed as slow, limited almost entirely to 
small lots. Prices are about unchanged from 
last week. Quotations: White $4@4.30, me- 
dium $3.80@4.15, dark $2.80 @3.65. 

St. Louis: Prices are 5@10¢ bag higher. 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $4.60, medium $4.50, dark $3.40, rye 
meal $4.10. 

Philadelphia: A little pressure has been 
apparent the past few days in the local rye 
Market, but the retreat in prices is both 
orderly and stubborn. With the majority 
of bakers believing the current quotation is 
too high and likely to be reduced further, 
very little of the dark flour has changed 
hands. The quotation on rye white of $4.35 
@4.45 is 15¢ sack under that of the previous 
week. 

Buffalo: Because of the marked price de- 
cline in rye flour, the sales are somewhat 
better than white flour. Bakers and whole- 
sale houses are running on short inventories, 
however, and current dealings are far from 
satisfactory. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$4.70@4.75, dark $3.45@3.50, medium $4.55 
@ 4.60. 

New York: Lower prices on rye flour pro- 
duced only small business as buyers still 
had flour to come out at substantially lower 
figures. Pure white patents $4@4.45. 

Pittsburgh: Continued light buying of rye 
flours is the rule. Bakers and jobbers pur- 
chase fill-ins and stretch the rye flour mixes 
as far as they can. Directions are fair. 
Prices are down but prove no incentive 
for placing orders for larger amounts. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, No. 1, 
fancy white rye flour $4.25@4.34, medium 
$3.95@4.09, dark $3.59@3.70, blended $5.34@ 
5.55, rye meal $3.75 @3.86. 

Chieago: Users of rye flour continue to buy 
current requirements only. The usual steady 
Small-lot buying prevails. Directions are 
fair. White patent rye $3.90@4.05, medium 
$3.60@3.75, dark $3.05@3.35. 











Rye Flour Output - 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
Points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

May May May June 
>. 14 9 
Four mills .. 24,812 


28 4 
24,234 *22,086 
*Three mills. 


21 
24,643 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending May 21, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

j 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minneapolis . 49 199 36 46 9,147 1,274 

Dulath ..... 16 197 5 1,551 166 
Week ending May 28: 

Minneapolis . 32 221 44 80 9,285 1,888 

Duluth ..... 7 22 129 #60 1,401 313 


Toronto-Montreal: Usual dullness at this 




















, Week-end flour quotations, per sack (200 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
season pervades the market. Quotations: All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.25, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. jutes $5.15, f.0.b. Toronto or Mon- er wt Mpls. Kans. wae St.Louis Buffalo 
treal. pared ny, e. ‘tin ak cae toa PRE é iG in@s.ti ; $.. tps 30 §. oe $...@ ... $6.75@6.85 
BS | RS A Pea es 1 Poe eae ase tae . See eee i 
Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal trade Spring high gluten .............. 5.66@65.75 ...@... 3 ae s.ao@s 65 
is only seasonal and is made up of small Spring short ................. x + 5.50@5.70 @ @5.26 * . 
amounts: weles fee aapee. PS t, SOUME MAMERTE. oo) 65 ce 565.6 o os 4.95@5.51 5.35@5.65 ...@... ...@5.15 5.456@5.60 
Sithand Gunetebnnen deme es < BpWING Bret GAT V6... oe sae see 4.60@5.26 5.00@5.45 ...@... -@5.05 5.35@5.45 
emand. Quotations June 4: rolled oats in Hard winter family @ @ 5.40@6.26 @6.65 @ 
80-Ib. sacks $4.65 in the three prairie prov- tara winter short ................ 4-70@6.02 ...@... 4.70@4,90 SSE ae 
inces; oatmeal in 98-Ib. sacks $5.60 Hard winter standard ............ 4.50@4.83 ...@... 4.65@4.75 1@4.70 5.35@5.40 
Mi i$: Bulk rolled oats were quot- Hard winter first clear ........... ++ +@4.30 nee o6 3.90 @3.95 -@4.05 56.05@5.10 
ed at $4.56 June 7; 24-oz. packages $3.10 goft winter family .............. ee Eee ys A Pie -@6.00 ...@... 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. Soft winter short patent .......... 5.85@6.70 ...@... 6.10@6.25 -@5.95 5.35@5.40 
Soft winter standard ............. 4.93 @6.45 pes us tA RO wee ‘OO vas SE DEON 
Soft winter straight .............. a les 0 re we 4.75 @4.85 -@5.10 5.15@5.20 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply Soft winter first clear ...........-. 5.35@5.75 ...@. ay “ty .@4.35  4.10@4.15 
Visible supply of grain in the western Rye flour, white ...............065 3.90@4.05 4.00@4.30 ...@. -@4.60 4.70@4.75 
inspection division as reported by the Board Rye fiour, dark ..............05: 3.05@3.35 2.80@3.55 ...@. -@3.40 3.45@3.50 
A a ae te =. ny Fit ot Durum, gran., bulk .............. 5.11@5.25 5.20@5.35 ...@. @5.90 ...@5.44 
ted): “Wheat Durum Oats Barley New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Fort William and Gheins Temtty 20). 65 oS ks $...@6.95 $6.50@6.60 $...@... $6.54@6.64 $...@.. 
Doct Asenne 8,503 1,095 2,786 4,724 Spring high gluten ............... 5.70@5.95 5.80@5. 90 5.65@5.85 5.80@6.24 6.00@6.15 
Vasciatuscmee : : : ; OOS ES ar oe 5.70@5.80 5.55@5.75 5.80@6.19 5.70@5.85 
Westminster .. 12,155 179 gg Spring standard ................. 5.50@5.85 5.60@5.70 5.45@5.65 5.60@6.09 5.60@5.75 
Pam ier, pein "t00 page _, kip tret clear... i. eed es 5.10@5.45 5.35@5.50 5.25@5.50 5.13@5.69 6.00@5.10 
Int., public and Hard winter family ............«.. « coe 68 @ -@. Pa -++@... 5.80@6.90 
semi-public ele- y Hard winter short ............... re. ee 5. 35@65. 50 5.55@5.75 5.25@5.30 56.40@5.55 
= 9 ae ga 84 21 584 Hard winter standard ............ 5.20@5.50 6.25@5.40 5.20@5.35 5.10@5.12 5.30@5.45 
Hard winter first clear .......... ey aN -@. Te Bee Tr, aren ++ «@4.33 
+ ae 20,843 095 2, 397 Soft winter family .............. (op eees ees 6.97@7.00 ...@... 6.20@7.40 
woe get Trees EET Bboe Gees  S0ft winter straight .............. 5.25@6.00 ...@... 5.25@5.60 ...@... ...@.. 
Receipts during week ending May 26: pe we Fn ee a Wa pebewsiaee has $ ‘ 4.95@5.10 s s —¥ Ay > ye aa + Pee 
. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,747 181 sity 1,332 oft winter first clear ........+-++> ee@ ire 12++@.as.. --@.. +++@... te . 
| Al geet id + 1,529 A Rye flour, white ..........eeseees 4.00@4.45 4.35@4.45 ...@... 4.25@4.34 ~-@... 
Int., public and MPO BOUT, GOT ccc ossvecovcens ee or iver he --@. 3.59@3.70 --@. 
semi-public ele- Durum, gran., bulk ............ 5.52@5.82 @ ... .@. -++@5.64 ...@... 
VOUT” ce cce 6 * 9 Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent .... $...@6.80 $...@... Spring top patent] ... Wes -@10.90 $11.15 @11.40 
TOA) oecieetss 3,282 181 1,204 41,332 Bluestem ......... .--@5.95 ...@... Spring second patent{ . < 40 10.65@10. ” 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— Bakery grades .... -@6.96 ...@... Spring first clear] 9.3 ove ° 
Lake .......-+- 4,998 427 561 897 WEN 220 env wowed -@6.75 ...@... Spring exports§ ..... ‘@14. 00 
WOR gin k ovens 215 3 361 104 Ontario soft winterst -@ 9.00 --@ 
Milled or **In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. 198-Ib, cottons. §280-Ib. cottons, 
processed ... 35 31 
Pacific Seaboard— 
Ocean «.....+. 1,561 we 
ae Gassnias * % a SUMMA OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Other terminals* 6 es 5 38 M R y | 
TOCRE. vis cvs sens 6,815 430 1,003 1,071 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to May 26, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..143,198 13,778 48,046 42,447 
- 1,782 


Pacific seaboard. ae 055 367 
Churchill ....... 468 ¥% 
Other terminals* 652 5 599 1,995 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. l, 
1948, to May 26, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..141,430 13,506 49,915 42,164 


Pacific seaboard. 45,401 oe 2,704 416 
Churehill ....... 5,314 oe 1 ee 
Other terminals* 685 7 661 1,774 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for May 28 and June 
4: 





BRAN— May 28 June 4 
pO ee oe $....@ 40.50 . «@*37.60 
. | 7g ee ae 36. 00@ 37.00 ei os 
BRM osc cts 35.75@ 36.25 - @ *35.25 
September 35.75@ 36.25 .»»@*35.20 
October ....... 35.25@ 36.25 35. 26@ 35.50 
November ..... 35.75@ 37.00 -- @*35.75 

SHORTS— 

TORO ees ees $....@*45.00 $45.50@ 45.75 
pe ee eee 39. 50@ 41.50 40.50@ 41.75 
August ....... 39.25@ 41.25 40.00@ 40.75 
September 39.00@ 41.00 39.75@ 40.50 
October ...... 39.00@ 41.00 39.00@ 40.25 
November 37.75@ 40.75 38.75@ 40.00 
Sales (tons) 720 1,680 

*Sale. 

Millfeed Receipts and Shipment 





Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending May 28, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
ee, --Shipments—, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis 9,930 8,460 
Kansas City 1,650 2,920 4,980 6,480 
Milwaukee .... 30 120 4,170 3,540 
Week ending May 28: 
Minneapolis 12,000 12,030 
Kansas City 3,690 5,670 


"! 1,630 2,700 
Milwaukee .... | 60 : 3,180 3,300 





| FLOUR BRANDS | 





The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to ra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


ATKINSON EXTRA — Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; hard wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Aug. 31, 1938. 

KING MIDAS SPECIAL—vVan Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since December, 1904. 

VERMILLION — Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since 1912. 

CREAM SPONGE—Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Oct. 11, 1924. 

KING MIDAS— Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; aga flour. 
1904, 


claimed since December, 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ....... $44550@45.00 $....@43.50 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran .. eee Kee awee 38.00@ 38.50 
Soft winter bran ... $s 6 seienes ce Seer csee@ ese 
Standard midds.* .*. 48.50@49.00 - -@47.00 o aoe Wess. 
Flour midds.t ..... ~++-@50.50 « »@47.50 46.50 @47.50 
POG GOR ic cecccsvcs 50.50@52.50 - @49.00 ces 
e Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ...... $51.00@52.00 . -@62.00 $....@58.00 
Soft winter bran .... aig don Mk ew -@. a Oe 
Stand. midds.* 52.00 @53.00 :. @63.00 -@59.00 
Flour midds.¢ ...... 52.00 @54.00 wT. ere one asie 
Med GOB. 2 .. vviecre 53.00 @54.00 - @65.00 -@61.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
TOROMRG 05.0 60 to He eine $....@61.00 $....@62.00 
qWinnipeg ........... 56. 00@57. 00 55.00 @ 56.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
er) St eee re, TT 
47.25 @ 47.75 46. oe ae 00 
49.75 @50.75 54. o0@ 66, 00 
vet ue cove -@. 
Pittsburgh ‘Atlanta 
$55.00@55.80 §$....@. 
52. 60@53. 00 
55. 00@56. 80 
58.00 @59.30 59. 609 60.0 00 
60.00 @60.80 --@. 
Middlings 
$....@62.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures 








at leading markets in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAX 
——Mi poli a Chi --~Kansas City—. Mpls. 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. Oct. 
May 30 .. — HOLIDAY 
May 31 .. 198% 185% 183% 187% 189% 191% 189% 178 179% 181% 370 
June 1 - 199 186% 185% 189 189% 191% 189% 179% 180% 182% 370 
June 2 .. 199% 185% 184 187% 188% 191 188 178% 179% 181% 370 
June 3 .. 201% 185% 184% 187% 189% 191% 188% 178% 180% 182 370 
June 4 .. 204 186% 185% 188% 189% 191% 188% 180% 181% 183% 370 
7-CORN— rm RYE \c OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg M 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
May 30.. — HOLIDAY————_, 127 127% ———-HOLIDAY 
May 31.. 126% 120% 131% 133% 122% 123% 126% ..:.. 56% 56% 52% 52 
June 1 .. 128% 123% 131% 134 123% 125% 126% ..... 57 57% 53 52% 
June 2... 128% 123% 130% 132% 124 126% 126% ..... 57% 57% 53 52% 
June 3.. 129% 123% 132% 135 126% 128 126% 125% 57% 57% 563% 52% 
June 4.. 129% 123% 133% 135% 128% 130% 128% 128% 67% 57% 53% 52% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on May 28, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





--Wheat— -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye— Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
"BEC eee 3,471 41 726 11 607 12 0 31 329 ee 
a, OTe rE 437 vs 120 oe ‘<<a ee ee es vr; es 
PED Go Che yeneeree 985 665 1,360 283 266 247 26 4 26 78 
pS | Pee eee rye 66 621 219 oe ws 54 és ve ie o0% 
Chicago ...........-- 6,068 258 2,002 1,497 603 263 1,698 88 245 117 
DEE). t Riccwetaee's cob 7,900 3,132 276 53 191 158 274 “ 908 428 
ee? WOFth.. 2022-050 3,454 2,621 106 96 113 116 7 31 19 
Galveston ........++.. 418 800 3 os oe é-e es - ee oe 
Hutchinson .......... 8,928 9,580 és oe se os x 7 4 
Indianapolis ......... 395 177 897 553 60 42 31 ee 2 TT 
Kansas City ......... 23,993 11,260 336 231 45 21 83 64 61 74 
Milwaukee ........... 120 es 4 4 35 10 62 -» 1,599 2,893 
Minneapolis .......... 2,891 494 133 167 434 56 347 616 2,579 2,607 
New Orleans ........ 963 581 770 1 3 16 ve oe o-4 o® 
. , Sa 423 455 65 5 2 3 ee -- 2 2 
GE SF OFS vec rvece 12,340 1,540 1,006 288 95 29 23 37 45 27 
DGGE ps oreccegecceves 299 oe 20 393 oe oe A se oe 40 
Philadelphia ......... 863 620 1,080 3 13 4 22 ey 63 as 
Bioex City .....5..... 980 8 282 192 77 9 2 2 57 ae 
OF — ae 3,268 1,202 466 499 198 181 1 . 6 14 
ES Pre eee 2,337 669 340 165 60 49 6 . 36 2 
Wichita .....--eseee 5,612 2,964 3 ve 2 ~~ as ow 3 
Camals «.-...ceseseere 210 209 as we ° 
POV re eee 269 os os 
BOE - vse siccées 86,690 38,271 10,213 4,541 2,804 1,270 3,036 849 6,993 6,304 


























WANT ADS 





v ¥ v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Disp! 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 
| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
Miller—old established Wisconsin mill— 
capacity 1,000 sacks—steady employment. 
Address 10228, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED — EXPERIENCED TERMINAL 
elevator superintendent. Kansas area. 
Knowledge of grades, mixing and blend- 
ing essential. Address 39, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED — EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
to represent well-established manufacturer 
of doughnut mixes and equipment now ex- 
panding through franchised plants. Good 
opportunity for an aggressive man with 
some baking background who is free to 
travel. Write, giving picture and details 
of experience. Address 38, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER — 
large- and medium sized mill. Thirty 
years’ practical experience, milling hard 
and soft wheats, rye, buckwheat, corn 
products and feeds. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Write or wire The Dixie Hotel, 
Box No. 3, 615% Akard St., Dallas, Texas. 
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Price Support Corn 
Total Reaches 
346 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Farmers put 50,- 
667,694 bu. of 1948 crop corn under 
Commodity Credit Corp. price sup- 
port in April, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. This raised 
the season total to 346,581,191 bu. 
through April 30. Farmers in most 
areas have until June 30 to put 1948 
crop corn under loan or purchase 
agreement. 

The corn total put under price sup- 
port through April consisted of 285,- 
222,535 bu. under farm storage loans 
and 61,358,656 bu. under . purchase 
agreement. 

The most corn ever’ put under price 
support before was 302,000,000 bu. in 
1939-40. 

Last week the USDA announced a 
corn resealing program enabling 
farmers, not later than Oct. 31, 1949, 
to extend their loans on 1948 crop 
corn to mature July 31, 1950, and 
put purchase agreement corn under 
loan to mature July 31, 1950, in 
areas where both purchase agree- 
ments and loans are available. Farm- 
ers intending to deliver 1948 crop 
purchase agreement corn to CCC or 
put it under loan for the extended 
loan period must declare their in- 
tentions during the month of Sep- 
tember. 





BREAD IS PHE STAFF OF LiFe 
GRAIN ELEVATOR ADDITION 
SUBLETTE, KANSAS — A new 

250,000 bu. addition to the grain ele- 

vator in Sublette, Kansas, owned by 

Cooperative Grain Dealers Union 





will be completed by Aug. 15. 
Chalmers & Borton of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, are the contractors. Estimat- 
ed cost is $120,000. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION 


WAKEENEY, KANSAS—An ele- 
vator with a capacity for 40,000 bu. 
grain is being erected by Fred L. 
Weisner of Hays, Kansas, on the 
Union Pacific right-of-way at. Wa- 
keeney, Kansas. Completion of the 
elevator is expected by harvest time. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE SWEEPS RITTER 
BAG PLANT IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Fire destroyed the in- 
terior of the Ritter Bag Co.’s plant 
at 1447 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, 
May 28. The fire of undetermined 
origin, started after the company’s 
employees had left the plant for the 
holiday week-end. Considerable dam- 
age was done to a large stock of 
paper and burlap bags. Loss has not 
been estimated as yet. 


———“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES HILL, JR., NAMED 
HEAD OF STERLING BOARD 


NEW YORK—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Sterling Drug, 
Inc., James Hill, Jr., president, was 
elected to the additional office of 
chairman of the board, succeeding 
the late Edward S. Rogers. 

Filling a vacancy on the board, J. 
Mark Hiebert, M.D., vice president, 
was elected a director. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


5,000 BU. STORAGE ADDED 
BALDWIN, KANSAS —An addi- 
tional bin which will house 5,000 bu. 
grain is being erected at the Bald- 
win (Kansas) elevator. Manager of 
the elevator is Frank Burnett. 
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Willem C. Schilthuis 


N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


REELECTS TOP OFFICERS 


NEW YORK — Willem C. Schil- 
thuis of the Continental Grain Co., 
and Jules M. Salmanowitz of the 
Superintendence Co., Inc., were re- 
elected president and vice president 
at the 88th annual election of the 
New York Produce Exchange June 6. 
Jeremiah A. MacNair, H. J. Green- 
bank & Co., was reelected treasurer. 

John H. Blake and Moses Cohen, 
Atlantic Grain:’Co., Inc.; Laurel 
Duval, managing director of the ex- 
change; Axel Hansen, Isbrandtsen 
Co., Inc., and Isadore Usiskin were 
relected to the board of managers to 
serve two years, and William Reid, 
Bache & Co., was newly elected. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 








good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 BEB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


READ ROLL MASTER VACUUM MACHINE 
—Two years old, like new, available now 
at Emrich Baking Co., 2603 Bloomington 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















FOR SALE—NEW SCALES: ELEVATOR 
grain receiviung, Richardson Model MMM 
25-bu.; motor truck type 8S Fairbanks, 
40’x10’ with type registering beam. Ad- 
dress 41 The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apoks 2, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 








v canbatiematiieeal 


WANTED — LARGE LOTS OF “GOOD 
used” bread pans—all styles and sizes; 
also pastry and sweet goods pans. What 
have you to offer in bakery and candy 
machinery? Write Chas. EB. LePage, 74 
Jac-Cartier Ave., Quebec City, P. Q., 
Canada. 








Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





Current Action on Basing Point 


Prices May Help Clarify Problem 


WASHINGTON—The confused sit- 
uation regarding use of basing points 
in sales price systems may be headed 
for clarification with the passage of 
a bill by the Senate last week which 
grants immunity under certain con- 
ditions to companies using a deliv- 
ered price basis for their products. 

The U.S. Supreme Court had up- 
held Federal Trade Commission con- 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 











LIN 


DWIGHT 


BUILDING, 


Se 
KANSAS CITY, 


tentions that the use of a delivered 
price system in which sellers either 
absorbed freight or charged phantom 
freight on sales was evidence of an 
attempt to violate the antitrust laws. 
Neither the court ruling nor the con- 
flicting opinions issued by FTC of- 
ficials made clear the position of 
businesses selling their products on a 
delivered price basis. Most indus- 
tries, to be sure that they were in 
compliance with the high court rul- 
ings, took the position that only a 
mill door price was legal. 

At the last session of the 80th 
Congress, Sen. Homer Capehart (R., 
Ind.) opened a hearing on the mat- 
ter, and it was continued in the pres- 
ent session of the 8lst Congress by 
Sen. Edwin Johnson (D., Colo.), who 
introduced a bill granting a two-year 
moratorium from the court ruling 
until Congress could consider the 


PHONE GRAND 1554 





problems involved at greater length. 

Last week, however, Sen. Joseph 
C. O’Mahoriey (D., Wyo.) proposed 
that delivered price systems be per- 
manently exempted from the provi- 
sions of the FTC law if such pricing 
systems were not the result of con- 
spiracy, collusion or monopolistic or 
deceptive practice on the part of in- 
dividual sellers using such a pric- 
ing system. Sellers may show that 
they have used freight absorption in 
good faith to meet competition. 

The O’Mahoney amendment to the 
present FTC law also defines price 
to mean “a price at which a seller 
makes offers to make delivery of 
a commodity to a buyer at any de- 
livery point other than the seller's 
own place of business.” 

While the Senate action clears the 
confusion whieh exists it still re- 
mains for the House to take action. 
Bills granting a moratorium on t) 
enforcement of the high court ruling 
on the FTC position are pending, but 
it is now expected, after the initia- 
tive of a leading administration sen: 
tor, that House sponsorship of the 
O’Mahoney amendment will appear. 

Although permanent relief is gran‘- 
ed to individuals acting in good faith 
in using a delivered price system, the 
O’Mahoney proposal does not toler- 
ate any collusive or conspiratorial 
action on the part of several sellers 
to make a delivered price system 3 
means of establishing monopolistic or 
trade restraining practices. 
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A TYPICAL BAKING 
REPORT ON FLOUR 
IN THE MANEY 
LABORATORIES 





MANES SCIENTIFIC PROGRAM 
ASSURES BAKING SECURITY 


UR program of planned baking performance 

for Maney flours is complete. It covers every 
step from wheat selection right through to tests of 
actual baking results on the flours we produce. 


The baking test is the most complete and final 
answer on the performance of flour. Many laboratory 
methods previously described in these advertisements 
are valuable for checking critical characteristics such 
as fermentation time, absorption, malting needs and 
the like. These tests also can be made rapidly and in 
large numbers and thus make easier the selection of 
the best wheats. 


The baking test provides the final check and elimi- 
nates any freak conditions that escape the other labor- 
atory instruments. For example, some wheats pass 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WE PRe-PROVE BAKING VALUES OF 
MAINE FLOURS BY Qué Test 





every chemical and mixing test but simply do not 
bake as they should. Their faults are revealed by the 
baking test. 


Our baking test approaches commercial practice 
as nearly as possible in mixing, proofing and baking. 
In addition to routine baking as a check on quality, 
special baking tests are made to indicate what the 
flour will do under varying conditions and for com- 
parative purposes. 


Like the other tests in our modern laboratories 
prev-ously described in these advertisements, the 
baking test enables us to plan the performance of 
MANEY’S Flours. That’s why these superior flours 
give you assured baking results every time. With 
MANEY’S Flours you can make the finest loaf you 
ever made, Try it and you will be convinced. 


Ed Rosse, chief chemist for the Maney Milling 
Co., removes a test loaf from the laboratory oven. 


NEBRASKA WHEATS 
BETTER THAN EVER 


Well known: for their good baking 
properties, Nebraska wheats are better 
than ever on this crop. That’s because 
the work of the Nebraska Wheat Im- 


provement Association over the past 
decade has proved to farmers. the 
value of growing recommended 
wheats. More than 98% of Nebraska 
wheat is of varieties considered 
“good” to “excellent” in milling and 
baking characteristics. And nearly all 
Nebraska wheat is of just four recom- 
mended varieties. 





LUXURY v WESTERN KING v MANEY’S BEST 


MANEY MILLING co. |: 


. OMAHA, NEBRASKA ee 


Milling Capacity 4,100 Cus. Daily —< 





il] 


Wheat Siorage 600,000-Bus 
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CALIFORNIA 

Madalena O’Donnell has sold Bob’s 
Donut Shop, 4116 S. Crenshaw Bivd., 
Los Angeles, to William J. Scott. 

Enrique S. Garcia, Jr., has opened 
a new bakery at 5434 Vineland Ave., 
North Hollywood. 

Alfred L. James has opened a new 
bakery, Day Lite Bakery, at 2819 
S. Western Ave., Los Angeles. 


Violet L. Burke and Muriel M. 
Roske have sold their Lincoln Bake 
Shop, 1825 Lincoln Blvd., Venice, 
to James K. Usry. 

Alan R. and Beulah Dresser have 
sold the J. & J. Donut Shop, 5512 


Long Beach Blvd., Long Beach, to. 


Clyde Owens. 
sold their Mary Clark’s Bakery at 
Paul I. and Lenora N. Dotten have 


3515 W. Olive St., Burbank, to Walt 
Gruttner. 

Henry Wishner recently opened 
Henry’s Donut Shop, 2638 Crenshaw 
Bivd., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 
J. Y. Nicolds has opened a bakery 


at 3946 Federal Blvd., Denver, under 


the name of Nicolds Bakery. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


S 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


ETTER than a thousand words of descrip- 
tion is one fact about HUNTER’S 
CREAM. The name of this famous brand has 
been a mark of recognized excellence for over 
seventy years... the oldest flour brand in Kan- 
sas. Only a flour of outstanding quality could 


survive this test of time. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY_ 


Guy and Sadie L. Walker have tak- 
en over the Columbine Bakery in 
Alma. 

William L. Allingham, owner of 
the Mary Ann Bakery, Denver, and 
F. A. Baker, have opened a stor= 
fixtures store at 2041 S. Universit: 
Ave., Denver. 

The Thrifty Bakery, 1575 S. Pear! 
St., Denver, has been purchased by 
M. E. Gordon from Henry Matthie- 
sen. 

Herman A. Bundy is now operat- 
ing a retail bakery at 710 E. Uinta 
St., Colorado Springs. 

Edward Keating has _ establishe 
the Frank’s Dixie Cream Donut C: 
at 2226 Pearl St., Boulder. 


FLORIDA 

The Paramount Delicatessen .« 
Pastry Shop has been opened at 192: 
Ponce de Leon Blvd., Coral Gable 

Dave Pechter has bought out th 
interest of his former partner, Ale: 
Greenfield, and is now sole owner 
the Goldstrom Bakeries, Inc., 134 
Washington Ave., Miami Beach. 
The American Bakeries Co. i: 
Miami is engaged in an alteratio: 
program which will involve the ex 
penditure of approximately $10,00( 

The Clermont (Fla.) Bakery ha 
been sold by Sam Griggs. W. E. No 
ble is the purchaser and he will op- 
erate the plant. 


GEORGIA 
The Handy Bakery, a new enter- 
prise, for Savannah, has opened, with 
B. F. Crumpton ag the proprietor. 


INDIANA 
Walter Welsh, who has been op- 
erating a bakery in Rising Sun, has 
moved his shop to Aurora. 


MINNESOTA 

Mr. and Mrs. John Berg have pur- 
chased a bakery in Lake Benton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pusch have 
sold their bakery to Wilfred Sturm, 
Redwood Falls. 

Harold Bergman has purchased the 
Litchfield Bakery, which he formerly 
owned. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Dahl, who have 
operated a bakery buisness in Peli- 
can Rapids for the past 27 years, 
have sold their business to Fred 
Heaton of Fargo, N.D. 

John Ridler of Marshall has taken 
over the management of the Clara 


BAKERY 


SWANS DOWN 2A°2°% ous 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. « EST. 1856 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Yea get fine baking results from I-H flours because 
they are built to meet your shop conditions and work 
smoothly in your production schedules. I-H flours 
can do this because of the inherent qualities of the 
wheats we use. Such wheats must be carefully se- 
lected with experienced care... milled by expert 
Advertising Boosts Sales craftsmen . . . checked by skilled laboratory workers. 
Sela chee aaveianin trinies It is this scientific program that gives I-H flours their 


baking assurance. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Centennial Flomring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
 adeaaebald AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

» CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR : 
SBLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


PORTLAND 


































= | NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE > 













THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTLg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 



























WESTERN MILLING CO. || GROWN 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
sive Fanene tea MILLS 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
“T) ° d D’ 99 A HighGrade Baker’s Spring Pat- Millers of High 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- Grade Bakers, 
lamon trol from Montana Spring 


heat. Family and Ex- 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


port Flours. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














































New Mill Completed 1936 KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC | 
“SLOGAN” Soft Cake Flour Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker For Biscuit Manufacturers PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
El Reno, Okla. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. We Specialize in Malting Barley 














DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


= One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS « CRACKERS « CAKE 
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FLOW R S that give 


pahing consistency 
T thats bard to beat 


TEA TABLE — 








ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


AcuE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 
























—— HERE’S. BAKING 


SECURITY PLUS 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 
FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 
ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 
wheat field with selected hard winter 
wheats of known superior baking merit 
and does not relax its vigilance until the 
flour is delivered to your bakery. That’s 
why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 
are so easily evident . . . and why you 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked 
from this superb short patent flour. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
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Quality Millers Since 1879 
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City Bakery. Mr. Ridler has had 20 
years’ experience in the baking in- 
dustry. 

Mrs. Aaron Quist has opened a 
new bakeshop in Lindstrom. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eino Hendrickson 
have started operation of their bak- 
ery in Wolf Lake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Oelschlager 
have opened their new bakery in 
West Concord. 


NEW YORK 
The Angola (N.Y.) Bakery has 
been established at 83 N. Main St. 
by Dorothy E. Wesche.: 
The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
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try department in its store at 522 


bakery department in the city. 

A new bakery has been opened at 
1252 North Goodman, Rochester, by © 
the Rochester Bakery. Free gifts 
were awarded to all visitors on open- 
ing day. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Made-Rite Bakery of Rocky 
Mount has been granted a charter 
to operate a bakery. Authorized 
maximum capital stock is $100,000, 
with $300 subscribed by Lawrence 
Gold, Francis Gold and Norman Gold, 
all of Rocky Mount. 


. 


Tested ru 


LABORATORY... 


POV 1a ve 


BAKERY... 
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DCP Glaze 


TESTED in the laboratory by Dow Corning chemists and engineers who are 
constantly working to help you realize all of the advantages of baking in pans 


coated with DC Pan Glaze. Each lot must meet our exacting standards. 


The recently completed Griffin 
Baking Co. plant on the Winston- 
Salem Road, just outside the Greens- 
boro corporate limits, was swept by 
fire.of undetermined origin recently, 
resulting in an estimated loss of 
about $50,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 


OHIO 

The Ross Bakery Shop was opened 
recently at 7309 Montgomery Road 
in suburban Silverton. 

Jacob Daus, who has been in the 
baking business for a number of 
years, has purchased Emily’s Home 
Bakery, 1209 East McMillan St., Cin- 








PROVED in the bakery by Dow Corning technicians working to maintain 


uniformity, high quality and easy release for a maximum number of bakes. 


must meet our high performance standards under actual bakery conditions. 


FOR CLEANER BAKERIES use DC Pan Glaze. Freedom from grease 


Each lot 


Dow Corning bakery service 
representatives are located 
in major cities throughout 
America. They are ready to 
help you get full use and 
benefit from DC Pan Glaze, 


and smoke, plus the added efficiency of more sanitary working conditions, are just 
two of the reasons why more and more bakers are finding it profitable to bake 


with DC Pan Glaze. 


Bakery Service Representatives in 


lis ‘Sere’ 


sereets Nias 


NTA. 
CHICAGO. . 228 North _LaSolie inns “Andover 3. 
ND . 2212 soa Re Tower 
DALLAS ... . . 2722 i aa Street, * Dallas h 


LOS ANGELES 1514 South Hope St., 


cali —Richmond 7-338 


NEW YORK . 5718 Empire State Bidg., New York |, N. Y.—Longacre 4-4730 
PR rthi is” Canada, Ltd., "1260 Bay ‘Street Toronito 
ENGLAND . . . . Albright & Wilson, Ltd., 49 Park Lane, London, W. I. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


I : li ONING 





cinnati, from Clifford Kloemeirer. 
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The Rose Lee. Bake and Pastry 
Shop, 927 Main St.,- Cincinnati, has 
been extensively remodeled with new 
show cases and a refrigerator dis. 
play case. 

TEXAS 

Production has begun at the plant 
of the Republic Doughnut Corp. in 
Dallas, one of the largest doughnut 
factories in the Southwest. Bennett 
Myers is president of the concern. 
Completely automatic, the plan‘ rep. 
resents an investment of $100,000. It 
will make doughnuts for both the 
wholesale and retail trade, as well 
as for hotels, restaurants, g)ocery 
and drug stores and delicatess:-ns. 

The secretary of state in .ustin 
recently approved amendments 'o the 
charters of two baking firms i: Tex- 
as. The Colman Baking Co. i: Dal- 
las was permitted to increase its 
capital stock to $175,000. The Oak 
Cliff Baking Co., also in Dalla:, w 
permitted to increase its capital 
stock to the same amount. 


WISCONSIN 


Sannes’ Bake Shop in Stoughton 
has been acquired by Carl J. Olsen, 
who is operating as the Car] J. Olsen 
Bake Shop. A complete line of baked 
goods is featured. 

The Jake Harstad leffsa brea fac- 
tory in Dallas has been closed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jake Harstad, who operated 
the firm the past winter to supply 
merchants in Barron, Rice Lake, Che- 
tek, Dallas, Eau Claire and Prairie 
Farm with the bread. 

Reidar Strand, head of the Strand 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced that two branch shops in 
Madison are being closed. 

Clarence Pingel has purchased the 
Mellen (Wis.) City Bakery from Carl 
V. Olson. A life-long resident of Ash- 
land, Mr. Pingel will move to Mellen 
with his family to conduct the busi- 
ness. 

Construction has been completed 
on a building in Menominee for 
Thompson’s Bakery. 








Dr. Waldo E. Carlson 


JOINS BRECHET & RICHTER -D:. 
Waldo E. Carlson has been plac 4 ® 
charge of the manufacture and ¢ vali 
ty control of the food specialties div 
sion, Brechet & Richter Co., Minne 
apolis. He will also give technica! 24- 
vice to bakers in the area, Dr. Carl 
son was formerly head of the food 
of Archer-Daniels- Vid 
land Co., Minneapolis, and at om 
time was associated with Iowa ‘tat 
College, Ames, in food research. 
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Re / Some reputations are built on being 
from Carl A accurate once. Atkinson’s rests on 
SS ae Lz : dead-certain aim time after time, 
the busi- gee every time. : 
completed / Yj; ‘ 


ninee for jee Consider these advantages. We mill 
‘alee | for storage, not delivery. Our cushion _ 
of 50,000 cwt. bin capacity gives plenty 
of interval to attain hairline accuracy 
in milling. 


The different types of flour lie in the 
bins constantly aerated, slowly aging. 
From these ample stocks, we can se- 
lect exactly the type flour you need, 
or from complementary flours we can 
build a clear to your own precise 
specifications. The flour you get is 
always accurately uniform, always 
thoroughly aged, ready for use. 


Next time you want a clear that you 


are sure of, it will pay you to see 
Atkinson. 


ATKINSON miiinc company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Where ground is limited, valuable 
space can be saved by storing flowable 
bulk materials in Neff & Fry super- 
concrete stave silos, What's more, con- 
veying distances are shortened, reduc- 
ing labor and equipment costs. 

Neff & Fry staves are dense, smooth, 
enduring. They interlock to form strong, 
tight joints. Each tier is bound with 
high-tension steel hoops. The result is a 
substantial structure which serves for a 
generation with virtually no upkeep cost. 

Some of the materials now being 
stored in N & F silos are cement, chem- 
icals, coal, fertilizer, grain, gravel, lime, 
sand, sawdust, seeds, water, wood pulp. 

If you have a storage problem or 
project, be sure to obtain complete in- 
formation from us. You won't be high- 
pressured, for we have enough business 
without employing such tactics. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


CAMDEN, OHIO 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. 


GLIAL ON ATI 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minnearolis, Minn. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 


KANSAS CITY 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 











LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


The ecaun of Wheat Recnesatinn 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co..........+++0+ 79 
ACMO-BvanS CO. .occcescessscvcvcececs &9 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ....-seseseeeee +» 68 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), “Lea ‘ere 67 
Alva Roller MINS .....-ceeeeecsceneere 
Amber Milling Division ............+.++ 60 
Amendt Milling Co. .....-esseereecees 92 
American Bakers Machinery. Co........ 73 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... 26 
American Flours, Inc. ....--.6--++see++ 65 
American Machine & Foundry Co.. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ......+.....-- 88 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .....see-eeeeeeee 52 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........... 33 
Arnold Milling Co. ..ccseeccseceennces 58 
Arrow Mill, IMC. ..icecsiccsscrsiseces 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....-.esceecceeee 91 
Bang, Flemming ......+-sesneseeeeere 67 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co......... 63 
Bay State Milling Co. .....eeceeeeeces 79 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co......sccsscccecnces 4 
Bjornstad, Asbjormn P. ...ceceeeececee 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ........-..6++ 2 
Blair Milling Co, ....cescwscsesceseces 23 
WR, Be FAs ibn ch nc Wbns Fecce descr sions 
Blodgett, Frank H., Imc.............-. 52 
Bolle & Schilthuis .........cceeeeecees 
Borden Company .......-+e-+eeeeereeene 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co..........- 
Bowman Dairy Co. .....c cece cee ences 38 
Brey & Sharpless .......-eseeeeeeeees 
Broenniman Co., Imc. .... cee eeeecncs 
Browmeld, BM. Big OO. cdic cdc ccccvtovves 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ........sss5. 48 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co............++ 52 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .........00e0000> 67 
BURNS COFR oc i cccesccccesgdecsesvesve 63 
Cameron, John F., & C0......eeeeeseee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd........-eeeeees 34 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.......... 88 
Cannon Valley Milling Co............- 45 
Cargill, Incorporated .........0+seeeees 34 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd...........4.. 67 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.......... 88 
Central Bag and Burlap Co..........+.. 
Vornm. “Cer@eales” cicccsccccsccsscccic 
Chase Bas CO. .cccesccdeciscvscvcccecs 6 
Chatfeld & Woods Sack Co............ 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. .......0ceeeeeeee 23 
Chubb B BOM cecccssccscvesscseccvsece 63 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co............ 67 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd............. 60 
Combes, PONE ccc deve ccevdcevensetates 67 
Colborne Mfg. Co, ce cee ccceecceceeecee 68 
Coleman, David, Inc. .....-.seeseeccees 66 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 39 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ f4 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............. 28 
Continental Grain Co. 2... .eeee ee ceeees 67 
Corn Products Sales Co.........6eee065 
Coulter .@ Coulter, Inc... ......seeeeeee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.............. 67 
Crawford & LOW wisecccsssseccvevcees 67 
Cream of Wheat Corp.........se5cee0. 92 
Crete Milla, THO se secvcciadsccccessvccs 52 
Crookston Milling Co. ..-....cceeeeees 23 
Crown MIMS wccccccccsccccvassescseses 88 
Dairymen's League Cooperative 

Association, Inc. .......seceecsescees 48 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 92 
De Lisser, AnMdrew ........ececeenccee 66 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........cceecrecees 66 
D@ BwWG@an, A. scccccdcccesesevcecs eees 66 
Deutsch & Sickert Co peeks pccoestebeccen 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc......... 40 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ..........+. 88 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc.........-6.se00s 24 
Doughnut Corporation of America...... 31 
Dow Corning Corp., The .............+. 90 
Duluth Universal Milling Co........... 52 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ime............ 66 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute ......... 23 
Durkee Famous Foods ......... Seesees 
Eagle Roller Mill Co..........cseeevees 49 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 79 
Bnns Milling Co. ......ccceccscceseeces 40 
SOVGD: BEPeN GO ao ook eect beccicneccs 23 
Excellence Flour Mills, Ltd............ 60 
i eg TTT TO LY ET eee 67 
Penst, ©. Big B Qe ise cwisedscccccctce 67 
DURTas BE, BB. cccescccescvissnsecs 75 
Fennell, Spence & Co... .......6..ec00s 67 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co............ 52 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ............. §8 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ................ 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 61 
Payen, FORM Wy Ge. osccccccriseceacie 
he ERS er eT eee 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
PUNO BMOEU GOED oc wckicccdecvaeasese 40 
Franco, Francis Mw... ccdeccdctcbess 66 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. ............ 43 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co............. 
Garland Milling Co. ............ccccces 
General Mills, Inc. .............. Cover 4 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd. . 

























Gittlin Charlotte Bag Co.............++ 
Globe Milling Co. ..... 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc.........+4.+++4++ 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .... 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co........... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co...... 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley .....ssseseseseees 


eee eee eee 
ee es 


ee 
ee 


eee eee eee ee eee eee) 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co......... 
Hachmeister, Inc. © eeees 
Hallet & Carey ....-..+++- pes cess eon 
Hamm, J. M. & GC. Micsscccccccccnccee 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..........:.. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Harris, Upham & Co.......eecceeeeceee 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.........+.+.. 
Hubbard Milling Co. : 


-Hunter Milling Co. .:.....ceceeeceves ‘ 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.........-..60+- ° 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ........+... 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek .....-..eceeeeceeee 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & SON... 6. cee eeeceswcces 
Johansen, Anth., & CO......-eseeeeeeee 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
JORNSTOR, JOO oc ccccvwoccvcedessesceses 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 

FosSOR, 1. Big COig: BWGivs vs'b 2.00 ccvecccccey 
Justesen, Brodr. ..ccsccceecsersceecees 


Kansas Flour Mills Company.......... 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. .....ccecccceccenee 
Kaswan, Joseph ........eseee+% os 600 tes 
Katz, Max, 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Belly FWiOUr COs oc sc wee degsecteboscese 
Kelly, William, Milling Cis i cw peetdias 
Kenser, Charles H. .....essecesssessses 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Imc...........++. 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, W. S., & SoOnS........-esee0. 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King, M. D., Milling Co.........-..6.- 
King Midas Flour Mills.......... ee fee 
Minm@ BMUINE CO... cccccscsvccvccscevds 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ....... Cededvers eoee 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. . oe 
Koerner, John B., & Co....... eceoee eee 


LiQRPOMO BEMIS ove cccccrscecctseseens 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............. 
Laminated Bakery = Research 
CIGD wesc ccncadeckbetos dcdsvwenes 
Lathrop Grain Corporation 
LOVGE BOR. OO, 2 ives cievsccoccccucses sees 
Lexington Mill & Elevator GA. . vec tuis vee 
Loken & Co. 
Long, W. E., Co.. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. Cevocene cues 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............. 
Lysle, J. C., Millin@ Co......cceseccees 
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> Lhe control lower operator ts an essential 

aN SS part of the complex air hansporclation 

an) g system today. His work permils heavier 
bul safer aerial haffic. In the complex field of flour 
maturing, bleaching and. enricheng, the N-. 4 Sevvice- 

man, like the contol lower operator, ts an essential 


ingredient for a smoother, more officient operation 


Backed by extensive laboratory facilities and | 
over twenty-five years experience, the N-A Service- 
man can ad youand your technical sli f in solving 
avatlatle, he will gladly helfr you affily his time- 
bleaching and enrichment. 

Give your nearest A-.A4 Representative a call 
and he will gladly demonshale how he can “clear 


you” for a teller product. 
WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS POR a 
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N-Richment-A 
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Know the ugliest words 
in the English languager 


Unfortunately, you know them all too well — those four- 
letter, five-letter, six-letter words that sell our democracy 
down the river. You hear them every day—the words so 
many Americans use to call a member of another race, an- 
other religion “inferior.” 


These ugly words deny what every good American believes: 
that all men are created equal .. . that everyone is endowed 
by his Creator with unalienable rights . . . that the stature 
of a man lies in his character and abilities. ‘These words 
profess that the color of a man’s skin, the features he was 
born with, the church he chooses to go to, somehow make 
him a second-class citizen. 


Real Americans avoid using “hate” words, avoid thinking 
the thoughts they imply. Instead, these Americans make it 
a personal rule to: 1) Accept, or reject, people on their 
individual worth; 2) Avoid listening to, or spreading rumors 
against, a race or a religion; 3) Speak up, wherever they 
are, against prejudice, and work for understanding. THAT’S 
BEING AN AMERICAN! 





